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A blast against the bishops 


By Christopher Hill 


LELAND H. CARLSON: 

Martin Marprelatc, Gentleman 
Master Job Throkmorton Laid Open 
in his Colors 

445pp. San Marino. California: 
Huntington Library. 

0 87438 112 8 


The Marprelate Tracts were the big- 
ucst scandal of Elizabeth I's reign. 
For thirty years there had been 
rumblings from a Puritan group in 
the House of Commons who pressed 
for further reform of the Church of 
England. The compromise settlement 
of 1559 scented very inadequate to 
those wiio wanted to get back to the 
Protestantism of the reign of Edward 


VI, and perhaps to continue ulong 
the path of rero 


formation. A learned 
liieolugical warfare between the 
Presbyterian Thomus Cartwright, 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity 
at Cambridge, and John Whitgift, 
had ended with the promotion of the 
latter to be Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1583. Whitgift started a 
fierce cumpaign to root Puritanism 
out of the church. 


eighteenth century, though the prin- 
ters of the Marprelatc Tracts were 
caught and tortured. One suspect, 
John Penry. was hanged - (hough for 
a different offence. Another. John 
Udall, was sentenced to death and 
died in prison. A third, Job Throk* 
morton, was indicted by Warwick 
Assizes in the summer of 1590 for 
“making certain scornful and satirical 
libels under (he name of Martin". 
Throkmorton appeared in court at 
Westminster in Anril-May 1591; the 
case was deferred and then quietly 
dropped. Throkmorton had mean- 
while somehow mollified the great at 
court - certainly Lord Chancellor 
Hatton, possibly even the Queen 
herself. He was neither condemned, 
acquitted nor pardoned but, as Le- 
lattd H. Carlson puls it, “kept dang- 
ling on the hook" until he died in 
1601. 


sevenlcenth-century touch. In the 
House he supported what Neale- 
called “stark revolution” - the aboli- 
tion of the existing ecclesiastical courts 
and laws. 


Suddenly in 1589 a series of 
anonymous and illegally printed 
pamphlets appeared, signed by Mar- 
tin Marprelate. (Martin = Luther; 
Marprelate because bishops obstruct 
reform.) They were no ordinary 
Puritan tracts. They were written in 
a witty, rumbustious, savage and ex- 
tremely effective colloquial style. 
They not only denounced the 
bishops for the antichristian nature 
of their office; they dwelt in personal 
and often painfully accurate detail on 
their sexual misfortunes. (Marriage 
of the clergy was a relatively new 
possibility.) They gave examples of 
the bishops' greed and rapacity. In 
that hierarchical and deferential soci- 


ety, their approach was, to say the 
’ ' suo . 


least, unusual. Marprelate addressed 
the Archbishop as '‘nunckle Canter- 
bury” , “that miserable and desperate 
caitiff John Whitgift, the Pope of 
Lambeth”, “a plain Antichrist". 
"Neither will I say that his grace is 
an infidel (nor yet swear that he is 
much better)”; 


But in 1943 Donald McGinn re- 
vived the case for Penry, and in 1966 
lie published a book lo prove it. 
Leland H. Carlson's object is to re- 
fute (his idea, and to establish finally 
the case for Throkmorton. With :i 
long and distinguished career behind 
him as a student of Puritanism, he 
speaks with authority, and he seems 
to me to have succeeded in his task. 
Both Penry and Throkmorton denied 
being Marprelatc, though Throkmor- 
ton {Professor Carlson argues) 
wordcil his denial very carefully and 
may liavc been equivocating: he is 
certuinly the more likely of the two 
to have resorted to equivocation. 


Carlson has much more to offer. He 
claims to have established Throk- 
morton’s authorship of mnre than a 
dozen other anonymous writings. 
After a year's work with computers 
he “was convinced that the computer 
could not think, that it could not 
isolate colourful writing, foreign ex- 
pressions, proverbs, legal expressions 
and other stylistic characteristics”. 
He decided to become his own com- 
puter. He has analysed with great 
care nine bunks hy Penry. seven by 
Marprelate and twenty-three other 
writings which he attributes lo Job 
Throkmorton. On this basis he 
establishes “radical differences in the 
stylistic characteristics” of Penry and 
Throkmorton. “Whereas Penry is 
earnest and vehement, Throkmorton 
is sprightly and clever. Whereas Pen- 
ry is heavy, Throkmorton is light and 
frivolous. Penry is importunate and 


pains to cover his tracks here, so 
that the printers and distributors 
could not with certainty implicate 
him, even under torture. Why should 
he have taken part in the day-to-day 
work of illegal printing if he was not 
the uuthor7 He was a man of con- 
siderable standing, a former MP. His 
father was a second cousin and 
friend of Queen Katherine Parr; 
another cousin was one of Eli- 
zabeth's ladics-in-waiting. Throkmor- 
Uin’s devotion to the Puritan cause, 
unlike Penry’s, was not a career. 
Indeed the difference between the 
treatment Throkmorton received and 
the “rackings and great torments" 
applied to the humble printers, nnd 
the execution of Penry, is striking. 
“The knaves durst not search my 
house'', he said haughtily. "If they 


had, I would have coursed (chased] 


Indeed, l never said in my life that 
there was ever any great familiar- 
ity (though I know there was some 
• acquaintance) between Mistress 
Toye and John Whitgift. And I'll 
defy 'em, I’ll defy 'em,, that will 
‘say so of me. And wherefore is 
Richard of Peterborough unmar- 
ried, but to provide for other 
men’s children? O, now I remem- 
ber me; lie has also a charge to 
provide for, his hostes; and cousin 
of Sibsan. The petticoat which he 
bestowed upon ner within this six 
months was not the best in Eng- 
land, the token was not unmeet 
for her state. 

John Aylmer, Bishop of London, 
was “dumb dunsical John of good 
London”. Thomas Cooper, Bishop 
of Winchester, has a face “made of 
seasoned wainscot and will lie as fast 
as a dog can trot”. Of a learned 
treatise by Dr John Bridges; Dean of 
Salisbury, the author writes "I have, 
laughed as though I had been tick- 
led, to see with what sleight he can 
throw in a popish reason, and who 
saw him? And with what art he can 
convey himself from the question, 
and go to another matter; it is 
wonderful to think; But what would 
not a dean do to get a bishopric?” 

That was not' the way in which 
people were used to hearing the lord 
bishops addressed. John Whitgift 
claimed to be the second person in 
the realm. Thomas Cartwright, the 
leading Presbyterian, wrote to Lord 
Burleigh to disavow the Marprelate 
Tracts, and Martin himself said “the 
Puritans are angry with me; I mean 
the Puritan preachers. And why? Be- 
c^use I am too open; because I jest 
. . i . I am plain; I must needs call a 
a s P a de, a pope a pope.” 
Martin Marprelate’s scurrility, and 
rrevference' delighted the ground- 
hogs,' his wit and his. home thrusts 
delighted courtiers. Whn whs he? ■ 



(hem, they know well enough 

Throkmorton 's aristocratic self- 
confidence, paradoxically, fits in with 
the demotic style of the Marprelate 
Tracts. He had the arrogance of an 
established gentleman well aware of 
his own abilities, determined to use 
them on behalf of what lie believed 
to he God's cause, with no inhibi- 
tions about appealing lo the vulgar, 
He was not displeased with the 
sensation his pamphlets caused, but 
had no inclination to seek martyr- 
dom. The ultimate dropping of the 
case against him must have resulted 
from court influence, perhaps (as 


'Carlson suggests) through his lad^- 


A Puritan family - from "The Whole Psalms in FoUr Pans ", 1563. 


So it was never legally established 
who Martin Marprelate was. Some 
twenty-two claimants have been pro- 
duced, most of them unlikely; but in 
recent years the possibilities have 
been reduced to John Penry, Job 
Throkmorton - both of whom cer- 
tainly had some share in producing 
and distributing the tracts - or some 
totally unknown third party, who 
was not so involved. A scholarly 
concensus slowly grew up pointing to 
Throkmorton as the man. Formid- 
able names supported the case for 
him: Edward Arber, Sidney Lee, 
F. J. Powicke, Dover Wilson, Wil- 
liam Pierce, Patrick Coilinson. The 
case seemed to be clinched when in 
1957 Sir John Neale' established that 
Throkmorton had got into serious 
trouble in the Parliament of 1586-87 
for making three powerful, witty and 
savagely ironical speeches. He had 
,been elected MP for Warwick after 
threatening to invoke the rights of 
the commonalty to vote - a very 


Since both were Involved in printing 
the tracts, the choice between them 
must be determined largely on stylis- 
tic grounds. 


Here Carlson’s case is overwhelm- 
ing. Penry, a Welsh boy educated at 
Oxford, was no mean writer. He 
published a number of tracts, all but 
the first signed with his own name. 
He was capable of reasoned argu- 
ment, eloquence and fervour. But in 
none of nis writings does he show 
any trace of the Jaunty, dramatic, 
fly ting style that was Marprelate’s 
speciality. Part of the case against 
Penry rests indeed on his specific 
statement that though he agreed with 
the content of the tracts, he was less 
happy about their style. 

Throkmorton 's speeches in the 
Commons, on the other hand, reveal 
exactly the characteristics of Marpre- 
late’s style, and also the exuberant 
rashness, the arrogant self- 
confidence, of the tracts. And 


pleading, given to apostrophe, but 
Throkmorton is pJayfiil, teasing and 
jesting.” A thirty- page chnpter illus- 
trates in full detail Tlirox morion’s 
stylistic peculiarities, his characteris- 
tic themes and phrases, his allitera- 
tion. Some of these characteristics 
are. shared with other Puritan wri- 
ters; but cumulatively Cnrlson makes 
a powerful case. It is somewhat 
circular, since it rests on parallels 
between the Marprelate Tracts and 
the writings which he attributes to 
Throkmorton. But since some of the 
latter date back to 1572, Penry was 
far top young to haVe been their 
author. 


in-waiting cousin's influence with Eli- 
zabeth. Fortunately it was only in 
1591 that the cousin entered into the 
clandestine marriage to Sir Walter - 
Ralegh which led to several years' 
disgrace for both of them. 

Carlson has entirely demolished 
the case for Penry as Marprelatc. By 
the end one is left feeling almost 
sorry (ot Donald McGinn, so thor- 
oughly has he been pulverized for his 
“inaccurate statements”, his “garb- 
ling of' evidence" nnd "violation of 
the canons of historical scholarship". 
Carlson has come as near as anyone 
to establishing the case for Throk- 
morton. His new attributions add a 
formidable body of work to Tlirok- 
morton's credit. This valuable book 
puts us in a much better position to 
assess Marpxelate/Throkmorton’s 
position in English literature and 
English history. John Carey, a good 
judge, described Marprelate as “the 
best English satirist before Dryden". 
- no mean claim, since that means 
better than Marslon and Richard 
Overton. 


■ The theoretical possibility still re- 
mains that there is a third unknown 
author* for whom both Penry and 
Throkmorton were front men. It is 
impossible entirely to disprove this, 
but it seems highly unlikely. There is 
evidence that botn Penry and Throk- 
morton were involved In the illegal 
printing: Throkmorton . took , grew 


A Good Word 


Nacreous is a good word. We must make a poem 
Around it, or to one side, or behind It. 

Nacreous? Not some drab anecdote of oysters. 
No, something richer ip human interests ' 


The nacreous face of a leper observed in Asia, . 
Standing up stern in the back of a trishaw, - 
Arched over the driver, the driver bent over 
The handlebars and pumping away at the pedals. 


A sight to remember, far rarer than pearls I 
In the centre of town, in a public transport, 
A towering leper; and a terrified driver, 
Streaking through traffic, tin'canathU tail. 


-Or is it a charlpt hurrying nearer? '• 

The chariot’s him, He’s In It. Along With us. 
There's scant time left for poems, and we cfon'tfike 
This one. A pity we everstopped for nacreous. 


lalighted courtiers. Who was he? 

the authorship was 
as ^well- kept ,o8 that of Junius in the 


D. J. Enright 


The more we study the writings of 
Marpreiate, the less easy it 5 to 
generalize about “Puritanism 1 ’. His 
racy, scurrilous style shocked some, 
of the godly in nis own day; it is 
total incompatible with the tradition- 
al “killjoy' 1 image of Puritanism 
which Margot Heineraann's recent 
admirable book on Middleton so 
effectively demolished. Marprelate 
treats solemn theological issues in a 
' highly jocular manner. Carlson lias 
counted fifty-eight allusions to gamb- 
ling, card-playing, betting and arink : 
ing in works which he attributes to 
Throkmorton, tlurty-three of them in 
the Marprelate Tracts. Throkmorton 
seems to have regarded “influence- 
peddling, bribery, promotion-seek- 
. ing, persecution, Injustice end tyran- 
ny’’ as graver sins than going to the 
' theatre or playing bowls - though he 
enjoyed rebuking Bishop Aylmer for 
playing bowls on (he Saubath. In his 
attack on the bishops he struck a 
•: popular chord, 

On the admission of Bishop Coop-' 

. er hjmseif, “he who can most bitterly 
inveigh against bishops and preach-; 
era, that, can most uncharitably. slan- 
der their lives and doings, tbinketh 
. of himself, and is thought of others, 
as the most zealous and earnest 
furtherer of the gospel . . . A lament- 
able state of rime it is, wherein siitfi 
,• intemperate boldness is permitted 
r . without any, bridle at all.” From the 
invention pf printing, governments 
:' had tried to control the press, with. 

varying success, England had a less 
: developed bureaucracy than Con- 
. ■ tinehtai absolute monarchies, Pdlic- 
i ■' ing had to.'b'e left mainly to the 


If 


• • J 
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Stationers’ Company and to the he is an infidel and dcnictli the faith, 
machinery of the church - the that doth nut provide for his fami- 
nearest to a bureaucracy the Tudor |y.“; Young Martin offered himself 
monarchy ever had. (When its a candidate fur a rich living: 


machinery of the church - lire that doth i 
nearest to a bureaucracy the Tudor Jy") Youn, 
monarchy ever had. (When ;is ;i candid 
Archbishop Whitgifi recommended 
Richard Bancroft for promotion to Young M 
Bishop of London, it was his dctcc- the pulpit 
live work against Marprelate that lie voully, r: 


especially praised). This role of (he 
church aid not endear it (o critics of 
(he rdgime. 

It is possible that the scandalous 
success of the Marprelate Tracis, and 
the savage episcopal repression 
which followed, may have streng- 
thened (he hands of the slaidcr Puri- 
tans: at least it was easier lor them 
to get into print between 1590 and 
1640. But Marprelate reminds us of 
the popular radical wing in English 


Young Martin can thunder-thump 
the pulpit, oh, can stare most de- 
voutly, rail and bawl most fervent- 
ly. storm most tempestuously even 
NIL he foam at the mouth most 
precisely . . . Oh, Martin hnth it at 
his finger's end. he's an university 
man, skilled in the tongues and 
sciences, and cun sophist teat e any 
text, oh he is excellent fit false 
glosses find scholastic interpreta- 
tions, he can wrest the Scriptures 
most neatly, tell (lie people it is 
thus in the original, an excellent 
man to make a presbyter! 

William Walwyn and other Levellers 


m 


Protestantism, which looks back William Walwyn and other Levellers 
through Simon Fish, Latimer, Lever followed suit. 
f 11 j.,r rowl ®X the native Lollard The shocking thing about Marpre- 
tradtdon which A. G. Dickens has j ale was that his rollicking popular 

eturiien. Hn rnmnrkc wrv iiisfifiahlu . ..... e 


studied. He remarks, very justifiably. stylc> in addition to making tntcllec- 
tlwt many of the things late fifteenth . tun Is laugh, also brought the Puritan 
and early sixteenth-century Lollards C1I|1SC j„f tl tlh! markcl pj . lcc . Is ,ak 
said would seem niore appropriate to Walton tells us. ..n the authority of 
(he age of Volt. tire. So would Mur- I)n Italian visitor, that thanks to Mnr- 










prelate. 


tin “the very women and shopkeep- 


Marprelate shared the fierce anti- urs were able ... to determine what 
clericalism of the Lollards. “Re- ,: ‘ ws were fit to be made concerning 
formation import eth the overthrow church -government. Men of the 
of the state of the clergy", he slightest learning, and (lie most 
claimed - doctrine that Puritan ignorant of the common people were 
ministers would hardly have agreed mad^ for a . . . reformation of reli- 
with but which was an opinion ex- S’®. 11 ” 1 Tl ,at was Ihe audience to 







itale or the clergy", he slightest learning, and (lie most Bucolic Burns The poet was also a farmer for much of his life; this ink drawing, showing Burns and other Heurej 

- doctrine that Puritan ignorant of the common people were gathering the harvest, by William Bell Scott H.R.S.A. is included in a sale of Important Victorian and Modern 

would hardly have agreed mad for a . . . reformation of reli- Scottish Paintings, Watercolours and Drawings at Christie's & Edmiston's, 164-166 Bath Street fi/.nomt. 

,„!»■«* I. «»» ... Bion Tlmt Wnc Ihl* niiHii>ni<A lr» Vi. r\ l __ , UllOjUW, 0/1 


pressed by laymen from Lollards to which the Levellers were to appeal, 
seventeenth-century sectaries. Mar- By the Marprelate Tracts, Bancroft 
prelate claimed kinship with Lang- said, “the interest of the people in 
land's Piers Plowman, which six- kingdoms is greatly advanced”, 
tee nth-century protest an is associated' Bishop Cooper - one of Marprc- 
( wrongly) with the Lollards. Carlson hue's principal victims - agreed that 
draws attention to an edition of Piers -jf this outrageous spirit of boldness 
Plowman published m 1589 whose be not stopped speedily 


'hursday October l. 


Covert meanings 


title-page paraph riues Martin's Epjs- w«l to'^ noToitly **y rat KOgerS 

f/e, and describes Piers as/‘grandsire Mar-prelate but Mar-prince. Mar- — g 

of Martin Marprelate . The type is state, Mar-law, Mar-magistrate and IRVIN EHRENPREIS: 
similar to that of the Marprelate all together, until he bring it to an Arta nf | mn Hi.«H«n 

Tracts. Carlson suggests that it may Anabaptlstical equality amfeommun- AclS of “I""™ 1 . 

have been issued byTHirokmorton. It ity Their whole drift, as it may 158 PP- University of 

was certainly published by someone seem, is to bring, the government of Press- 

sympathetic to Marprelate. the church to a democracy or aris- 0 520 04047 3 


By Pat Rogers 


385 — hardly be that Ehrenpreis is casting Drapier’s Letters than in the Examiner. 

himself as old, blind and peevish - The finest essay is that on Pope: its 
for he is, I am sure, none of these methods are not new (innuendo re- 
things - or that he is asking for a vealed by analysis of syntax, versi- 
tranauil burial in the Attic soil of fication, imagery, etc), but the in- 
Charlottesville. Perhaps the author's sights are fresh and eloquently ex- 
desire to retrieve a critical innocence pressed. For example: “Pope devised 
California lost in our own age has induced this methods of attracting and reassuring 
Oedipal fantasy. . those who might be hostile to his 

l it* «irv Mmhh. whs h strnn° brilliance.” Or again: “He conveys a 


were unpublishable, but not forgot- 
ten. John Bastwick, . one of 


sympathetic to Marprelate. the church to a democracy or aris- 0 5 20 04047 3 7 i, 0rnm M annina „ , t mm brilliance." Or again: “He conveys a 

This adds interest to the subse- tocrucy. The principles and reasons ■ 1 — ■ brave b y k It ar „L d f or a realistic dce P s y m P ath Y wilh l *ie voluptuous 

quent history of Ihe Marpreiale whereof, if they be once by experi- This short book, subtitled “Sugges- mo de of intentionalism in criticism; ! m P ulse and dee P uncertainty as to 

Tracis. Between 159ft and 1640 they cnee faimlar in the minds of the lion and Covert Meaning in the iTexptSed iran^ its. consequence J And on The Rape 

were unpublishable, but not forgot- common people, . . it is greatly to Works of Dryden, Swift, Pope, and lies such as the y ambition to “discov- °f, the , Lock: “There is nothing pla- 
te*. John Bastwick, . one of be feared that they , will very easily Austep", consists of lectures deli- er aolden ironv fn Se leaden mines ' Cld ’ domestic * or parental about [itj. 

ATCHblihop Laud's ylbriin*, had read 1 n.n» to the government vered at Berkeley in 1978. It forms a of Sefoe"- it subletted the easv In- Ils few snatchcs °' security only pre- 

.them. .There was o flurry of reprints °J the tommonweal". -As they shoot • pendant to the author’s previous vo<^on of “DersW’ to mw& pare us for long passages of W- 

of and allusions to Mkrprelale as a J b, shops- now So will they do at study, Literary Meaning and Aligns- ™ «««**«*■ Last, comes JW 

soon as the censorship collapsed in ‘ hen ^'fe ’ f f th ^ be.sufrered' , the , an Values (1974).. The four esfays ?hat tile best D 0 etr? P ”oveSow Auslcn ’ “whose novels the aulhot 

1640. Recent work by Margot Heine- Earl -of Hertford agreed- That was are agreeable to read, as they must reaching bevond S^teroture into real- detects n k,nd of “metonymic char- 

mann and Marie. Gimmclfarb-Brack indeed what the Levellers tried to have made for pleasant listening in £?• sees" forStt^S^^as acterizalion . willi men and women 

has shown fhBt Richard Overton, the do - the letture-raom. Irvin Ehrennrefs IfLlnli i_I?. i -L . . i . . placed according to their interests, 


them. .There was n flurry of reprints of the commonweal”. As they ahoot pendant to the author’s previous 
of and allusions to Marprelate as a * bishops- now so will they do ut study, Literary Meaning and Aueiu- 
soon as the censorship collapsed in ge nobilitv if they be.sufrered'’, the tan Values (1974). The four essays 
1640. Recent work by Margot Heine- Earl -of Hertford agreed- That was are agreeable to read, as they must 
mann and Marie Gimmclfarb-Brack indeed what Ihe Levellers tried to have made for pleasant listening in 
has shown fhBt Richard Overton, the do - T - ! - 


reaching beyond 
ity". He sees f< 


future Leveller, was echoing Marpcc- The argument that “if we make a possesses many of the highest virtues driveV eviry areat Trtist. Hr'is aY- nomes ana P n V &lcaL aUnDu ics. 
i£n f .nJ* 1 ii n parily in « hurch wc must come to n a critic: he is immerisely well-read, ways trying to say something of 1m- Cl . fhinps i,, 

1640 and -have suggested that he n parity in the commonwealth" was inellectuailycombative.and un- mense Importance to him: tWs is Ehrenpreis says so many fein 
^i h ! V fa bc f n « s Po>«‘ble forre- used by the bishops for the next, fifty Wlingly. lucid. It is _a relief to come what ZieTnot the poem) mcans;this f fc )l P a S.“’ . an 2 say 5 t , hl e ^rnh- 

primmg the tracts. From 1M5 on- years: Oliver Cromwell was to refute on an academic wnter who can deal Is his ^"enUon’; this is wha we ly ' lhat ' s bound l ° j ? v t " ^ 

°f VVOrks « nl ‘ he beginning of the Long Par- * taqp and complex issues with- mU s apprehend." Such uShion- ■«»"? ’ ^ Qr Pft. 1 
by Martin Mflfprclale Junior, or Hamenf. The Levellers took un Mar- oul any reaort to °P a< l ue j ar E°n. ' able ideas were oresented with areat sur . e that the Urapier s we « 

that* 1 he wSd^is nubUc tt^rccno P^ late ' s st y ,e « but the y spoke to a But the volume does begin With a dash, and the book is perhaps 8 the and^ol^ath) 0 is 

that he expected his public to recog- wider audience for n hnVwriNi nf mvsterv. The dedioittnn *5 Prort™ best Ihflf Rhrannreic tnimanr writ. a8 fam . lliar aB David and OOlIMn; K 


The aTgumeni that “if we make a possesses many of the highest 


Ehrenpreis t M pafenS pl-d a^rdina to 1^' ini 

possesses many of the highest virtues dHves Slry greT artis t H? if a? ( ' omes and P hy5cal tributes 


. km . . .. . . .. " a H wnai naa previously wavcu oeiore me inne ot reviewers, aunno me past aecaae. its impact 

ln be dedicated The Araigne- been a nine days’ wonder. Through who like to. feel they are privileged woula have been greater had not 
ment of Mr. Persecution to the West- them Martin Marprelate — or bystanders of the creative process. Ehrenpreis incautiously filled out the 
minster Assembly of Divines - an perhaps we .should say Job Throk- Tnus excluded, l was duly fed into volume with studies of works such as 


■young IV 
that the 


pointed out that I 
spent more time 
own income from 
ducing a Directory 


ig thy co 
io Oedii 


wouia nave oeen greater naa not "" ■ ■ .C’ ~ _ r 0V ra- 

Ehrenpreis incautiously filled out the ctnnrii at 

volume with studies of works such as «“ S 5 * what be 

Gulliver’s Travels and Pope’s Epistle JS .-L SttomTnhC 

to a Latjy, texts yhlcn no self- a^rJ *** dfahtlv inatxurate. 

Squired r Sin B he0riSt mU ' d IS PoinMbolt Mill .nd » 
deem required reading. . . f ami i y { s that they have come down 

Acts of Implication puts similar in the world: and IhU obsolete categ' 
Ideas into practice, but its explicit ory of distressed gentlefolk lonneii 
theoretical content is slight. This is lo°P th, the social system, inat 
because Ehrenpreis discovered, as he ' what is so unforgivable (W 
tells us, that "the historical contexts Emma s rudeness, as Mr WHS" . * 
of the works contributed far more to not fail to remmd her.A*™'' 

one’s understanding of them than Ehrenpreis excludes Lady. Cat nonn 
Qf -f^^s^Xherefore de 


Acts 
Ideas i 


ihe centurvs contours ”ssr:r,k”.n Eh^np^ C xdud e8 ^ 

-y I ' 1 ™; • ' Tl '• / . . 1 v^prcwnce^ln 1 ' (hfe^ book’s 'tftle s^ma'. ences with his fedtow historians A, H viev 8 ” out thft ,*** lhc authors in her, but it is apparent that sne 

•' -'••• •- Bv Jbhn StachnieWski ' ' V merely .decora- Woolrych and Theodore Rabb.) • ' question should be read, he produces tains rouch of her 8ta nding M me 

' • JUiu l outtimienSKI riye) >* set- about, belatedly perhaps,. .«■ ' *- ... contextual readings rather than a daughter of an carl whatever ne 

H ' •- 1 1 - — _■ i-‘ ■ . clnntina lh« vninmk at lllamt.... .... ' 1 htnHa rtt rv,nUv«Hni:>..- ha JA.. ant nrPtpnsinn* thprfl K HO SURftvSl"" " 
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•-* irtK w ,u h ^bich theUm o( knowledge 

. , towurisr- itHiicioUMiUk -.iimd edne 

*';Av‘v ; v fl 0 »r: ! - In- the-'bJwu 


• !.7 J ^ . 1 u,c ,,nie D icatlon ■ follows that i 

j Basil Wil- distteetiy, adverting one to sources Hirach but i actual Iv ^ it ^ is 
f ° r which expatiate on points raised. It is -nU^ tte. rommon-OT-aar 
■which one’s a shame though* Ihftt the editors, l ,em^ IS Ec n E rX 

kcere shift- - h^vingi hit on fie Idea of numerical : anSS'iSl nriance ronc 

the 1 hffiv llli n>fnn>nm« in - Um, vl. iLa h!LHJ WYlfl VCraai nuanCC, COllC 


personal u 



ioes not 
in .It wil 


itle shifts 8011 wandering? expressing bis pa^- 
hZ age . to manhood, Oh Jane Austep 

" herself, Ehrenpreis seems 
od, when judicious and, sane — even u »c, 
sustained thinks that Kitty Bennet was a. run- 
Dryden's aiyay girl" (I expect that her - 
with the also had a lob to keep. tracks of wp 

tear lkAli> nine Tkrnttahnilt hfi fiuOWS * 
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A generation on the spree 



DF.RNICL: MARTIN: 

A Sociology of Contemporary Cultu- 
ral Change 

272nn. Oxford: Blackwell. £12.50. 
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What was it like to be a Gallo- 
Roman, or live out the last days of 
the Byzantine Empire? Wc may be 
well placed to judge. Threatened by 
powerful enemies oeyond the fron- 
tiers, heavily outnumbered by 
“barbarians", lulled by past prosper- 
ity and reluctant to face the reality 
of change, the former custodians of 
civilized strength and virtue became 
provincial anu effete. No doubt they 
were “caring" and compassionate, 
tolerant of eccentricity, witty and 
amusing, intrigued by astrology and 
other cults, hooked on self- 
expression, ever more avant-garde. 
Did the sexes exchange roles, dress, 
and make-up? Was there a drug cul- 
ture? How loud was the Dionysiac 
music? Did priests and teachers ape 
the uninstTUctcd? Did language itself 
decay? At all events, when the ram- 
parts finally crumbled, there had 
been erosion from within. 

Bernice Martin avoids this hazard- 
ous analogy; but her book inescap- 


In the last few decades [Mrs 
Martin writes] the Western world 
has experienced a transformation 


in the assumptions und habitual 

E radices which form the cultural 
edrock of the daily lives of ordin- 
ary people . . . The shift began 
as a sort of cultural revolution 
among a small minority of crusad- 
ing radicals, and finished by alter- 
ing some of our deepest - and 
therefore most customary and 
commonplace - habits and 
assumptions. 

The book’s dust-jacket shows a 
few examples. A middle-aged couple 
slumped in deck-chairs on a seaside 
prom are flanked by a group of 
mods or rockers; below them. West 
Indians loaf and glower, alongside n 
picture of white oriental cultists; on 
the bottom line, sullen-looking punks 
display jackets reading “Bclscn was a 
gas", while a smiling, thickly mas- 
cara-ed ninny bares her right breast 
and a glum joker in down make-up 
seems to be wearing not only safety- 
pins through his ears but a Hart 
through his forehead and a television 
antenna through his check. In the 
book itself, Mrs Martin itemizes the 
ways in which the counter-culture 
has removed familiar landmarks: in 
art, in rock music, in youth activi- 
ties, in education, in social work, 
and even in the church: 

If one looks only at the superficial, 
theatrical extravaganza ... the hap- 
penings, demonstrations, psyche- 
delia and the rest, it is easy 
to assume that the counter-culture 
was merely trivial, ephemeral, a 
minor footnote in the margin of 
cultural history. From the view- 
point of the counter-culture's 
pioneers, it looks like a failed rev- 
olution. The argument of. this 
book is that it was more significant 
than the first and less than the 
second. The counter-culture wns 
an index to a whole new cultural 
style, a set of values, assumptions 
and ways of living which Talcott 
Parsons, with uncharacteristic ex- 
aggeration, has . called the “Ex- 
pressive Revolution". The 1960s 
were the transformation point. 
They exemplified for society at. 
large, in striking ways, processes 
which would expana the frames 


ably suggests it. Don’t be put off by 
the title: A Sociology of Contempor- 
ary Cultural Change might well have 


been called, by a more catchpenny 

B ublisher, The Termites in our Midst. 
ut Mrs Martin gives no such hos- 


tages to academic fortune. As befits 
a lecturer in sodology (at Bedford 
College. University ot London), she 
cloaks her thesis in technical lan- 
guage which now and then becomes 
jargon. “This is the major reason 
why Ricoeur and others (Benjamin 
was a pioneer in this field) have 
attempted to graft phenomenology 
on to semiology in hermeneutic 
analysis." It would help us all, and 
might help even the writers of such 
sentences, if words like that were 
fined for obstruction. Drive past 
them, however, and you can explore' 
a richly documented, wise and coher- 
ent account of the ways in which 
"our society" - as pop-sociologists 
incessantly say - is becoming de- 
structured, notably in the arts. 


Life before the oil 


By Venetia Newall 

JAMES R. NICOLSON: 

Shetland Folklore 

221pp. Hale. £8.25. 
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The Shetland Islands received little 
attention from mainland Britain until 
1971 when. North Sea oil was discov- 
ered. The author of Shetland Folk- 
lore, which' is more a study of Shet- 
land folklife than its folklore, is a 
native Shetlander wprking as a con- 
sultant engineer . for oil-related de- 
velopments in the area/ Wha la' pity 
then that, he has nbt chosen tp study 
the impact of oil on the folklore of 
his homeland -. a discovery which 
has effected. as areat a change in 
traditional Island life as any event in 
Its past history. The most, casual visi- 
tor, leafing through- a booklet of 
tunes iti the local bookshop will find 
one entitled ■ "The OU Rig r \ And as 
early as 1973 local people were per- 
forming a sketch featuring the Nord- 
port BTues'and its lament: “O hame 
wi dee;- hame Wi dee oil man!" 
James R, Nicolson, presenting a 
backward-looking • ana somewhat 
romantic view of his island ; home, 
writes of "The sea . . . preserving a 
ttore of tradition which in this age of 
materialism is in danger, of 1 being 
. • , Art we really so much mole 
materialistic than .the Victorians, or 
anyone e|sp for that, matter? 

. Tb® ^ author’s' style' , is sometimes 
ptrangety, convoluted- Phrases like 

“5 1 ihe meal was commenced" 
• ar } d . Men ttho had done well out- 
with Shttlarfd" ■ fall -oddly; . upon ’ the 

ear and some ■ 'rapdenj may ? puzzle 1 


By Richard Mayne 

within which expressive possibili- 
ties were currently contained. Bv 
the mid-1970s many things which 
had seemed traumatic, shocking, 
revolutionary in the previous de- 
cade had been incorporated into 
mainstream culture. The pioneers 
of the 1960s had genuinely sought 
to remove (he frames altogether, 
but in the event the consequences 
were less drastic. The frames 
stretched, sometimes a long way 
from their former contours, but 
(hey ultimately reasserted their na- 
ture as limits and margins. 

Or. as Saul Bellow once put it, 
everyone nowadays behaves like a 
Bohemian artist, without producing 
any art. I sometimes get tne feeling 
that British people, ut least, imagine 
themselves as llic crsi of television 
sit-coms, exchanging weak wise- 
cracks, or plodding in the light fantas- 
tic footsteps of Monty Python or Not 
the Nine o’clock News. It makes for 
spurious harmony, but hardly for 
solid achievement. Are wc giggling 
white Rome burns? 

I imagine - though I've no proof - 
that Mrs Martin fears we are. Her 
husband, David Martin, Is a cam- 
paigner to save (he Prayer Book 
from well-meant vandalism by tin- 
eared devotees of Series III; and Mrs 
Martin has some shrewd, under- 
standing words about radical Angli- 
can priests. “The clergy tend to re- 
sent their role as hapless providers of 
the rituals which go along with mere 
citizenship . . . Given the power of 
prevailing economic criteria and their 
own declining status, the clergy must 
insist on the fundamental usefulness 
and relevance of what they do, 
and religion-as-social-work fits that 
need." The snag is that when the 
Church becomes matter-of-fact and 
prosaic, people seek mystery and 
poetry elsewhere - at worst in 
murderous semi-voodoo sects, at 
best in near-fraudulent cults from the 
far-out East. 

Mrs Martin develops this argument 
less fully than she might; but on 
education she is very acute. Social 
progress, she points out, has become 
one of education’s goals; but the 
kind of education offered has not 
always helpod the poorer families to 
whom It has been extended. On the 


over those cabbages sown in "plantle 
crubs". “Bagel Night" is when "bur- 
stane made Tram the bere grown on 
the Bogel Rig the previous night was 
baked". But ’‘Bogel" and “bere" are 
not explained or listed in the glos- 
sary. The author has an irritating 
habit of using dialect terms unneces- 
sarily and one has to tum continually 
to the glossary for a translation of 
the many puzzling words. “A roog of 
peals” just means a pile of them, so 
why not say so? The glossary is far 
from comprehensive and the reader 
is often expected to remember the 
meaning of dialect terms solely from 
a previous mention in the text. Nor 
is their use consistent. A pig is some- 
times a “grjee" and sometimes mere- 
ly a' pig! December 17 is Sow Day. Is 
this a Time for slaughtering the win*, 
ter pig meat? We are not told. 

In his description of Up-Helly-Aa, 
Shetland’s famous winter festival, the 
author says that “Women's Lib has 
still not broached this bastion of 
male exclusiveness”. He is writing of 
Lerwick, but within a wider context 
this is not correct. Country districts 
hold separate Up-Helly-Aa’s and at 
Bressay in 196b there Were four- 
squads (groups wearing fancy dress), 
one made, up of women; in 1977 
there were seven or eight squads, 
several of them women, Lerwick still 
excludes women, who go to Bressay. 
to lake part because there are not 
enough people there to make up the- 
numbers. “Bressay Up-Helly-Aa was 
the first to admit women", the dis- 
tinguished Shetland .fiddler Tom 
Anderson once told me. “They dress 
as men and Very good they are tdo. 
The others all admit women now.. 
Women got into the other UprHeUji- - 
, Aa^ after the War" - presumably 
because the’ male pbpumtion ’had 


one hand, the “gentlemanly" ideal of 
non-utilitarian culture still' overshad- 
ows useful and rewarding pursuits 
like engineering. On the other, the 
“permissive”, unstructured, un- 
streamed, and uncompetitive style 
of teaching has proved better suited 
to middle-class than to working-class 
pupils with fewer books ana less 
pushy parents. In both ways, middle- 
class education lias sold the working 
classes short. 

At this point in Mrs Martin’s 
hook, sonic well-conditioned hackles 
may rise. Yes. one of her articles has 
been reprinted in the Cox-Boyson 
Black Paper J97S. Yes, she does 
explicitly welcome the return to 
more formal teaching that she de- 
tects since the mid-1970s - "even 
though the system will perhaps never 
he quite so ‘formal anti grammatical’ 
lignin” . But it would be wrong to 
regard her as a middle-class lutiv of 
(he manor thanking God (in the 1662 
version) for the preservation of the 
local grammar school.. In the best- 
written and most attractive chapter 
of Ihe book, she paints a glowing 
Hoggartian picture of the working- 
class culture of. the Lancashire cotton 
towns in which she £rcw up in the 
1940s and ‘50s. This is not false nos- 
talgia with the hardship and hunger 
left out, but a tribute to order and 
stability, which yet reserved a place 
for whnt Mrs Martin calls the 
“liminal" - roughly translatable as 
“sprees'*. The point she makes, with 
great authority and conviction, is 
that satisfactory living has to contain 
both routine and escape, responsibil- 
ity and fecklessness, hard graft and 
sprees. 

The “Expressive Revolution”, by 
contrast, tended to be all ‘ spree. 
Made possible by affluence, it may 


yet be curbed by slump. What re- 
mains certain, however, is that de- 
siTucturing, libertarianism , jeering at 
authority, and breaking all the rules, 
even without a slump or a counter- 
revolution. lead in the end to 
another kind of tyranny. Jeans, once 
a protest against natty suitings, be- 
come a uniform. In-group language 
and gesture become social rtlual. 
Left-wing libertarians turn into 
witch-huntcrs. Charles Manson's 
“family" kills. 

It may be. us Mrs Martin says, 
that the “Expressive Revolution” has 
now been absorbed. Learnt from, ex- 
ploited, and tamed. It may be that, 
all nlong, it was no more than a 
modern version of the Romantic 
Movement: Wordsworth ns a radical 
hippie. I'm not so sure. For quite 
other reasons, I have lately been 
reading a great deal of material from 
the Second World War and ils after- 
math; and what strikes me most forci- 
bly is (he contrast between its tone 
and what is commonly acceptable 
now. One youngish woman, inquir- 
ing into wartime heroes, recently 
wondered whether they could be 
real. "They were so very idealistic", 
she mused. Another child of the 
1940s, this time a BBC producer, 
astonished me by saying that he 
couldn't understand what impelled 
anyone to die for his country. In the 
wider world, governments give in to 
terrorists in order 'to save civilian' 
hostages; protesters against the arms 
race sometimes imply that nothing 
can be worse than death: and antino- 
mian humour makes it almost im- 

K ossible to praise courage, tradition, 
nv. age, and authority without 
sounding like an idiot. We’ve come a 
long way since 1945. Are we on the 
way to 1453? 


been depleted by military casualties. 

The author is not a trained folklor- 
ist. He has not heard of Tale Types 
and Motifs, those professional tools 
used to demonstrate that o particular 
story, or element within It, is tradi- 
tional and recurs in different areas 
and variants. Dialect, proverbs, rid- 
dles, verse, sword-dancing and folk- 
tales, all separate genres, are syrcpt 
higgledy-piggledy into a final chapter 
entitled ‘’Odds & Ends of Folklore". 

Mr Nicolson could have done 


earlier work or Mrs Saxby aitd the j 
late Ernest- Marwick. However, he I 

f iroyides us with some fascinating in- 
ormatiom Certain Shetland' place- 
names arose from natural features 
resembling parts of the human body: 
Keen ana Bnraga derive from Old 
Norse words meaning "cheek" and 
“breast". Heath rush was used for 
making , besoms. .And eel grass, a 
flowering plant that grows sub- 
merged In the sea, was dried and 
used for stuffing mattresses because 
it -was thought to offer a Sure protec- 
tion firoin fleas. Gentian was taown 
as "dead man’s mittens” because the 
half-open buds resembled bljiish- fin- 
ger-nails* protruding through the 
grass. ■ » . 

Culture and Society in Contemporary 
Europe, edited by, Stanley Hoff map 
and Paschalis Kitromilides (238 pp. 


George Allen and Unwin. £18. 0 64 
809014 X) is the second volume in 
the Casebook Series front the Center 
for . European Studies at Harvard 
University. Jt ijicliides . selection? 
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IRISH AT LAW 
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Prying into odd corners 


By Patricia Craig 

JENNIFER JOHNSTON: 

The Chrfslmas Tree 

[67pp. Hnniish Hamilton. £6.50. 
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"Dying/Js an an”, wrote Sylvia 
Piath; to write about the process of 
dying, bypassing the natural tempta- 
tions to indulgence And excess, is no 
[css so. The theme has attracted 
several novelists in the last year or 
two, May Sarton (A Reckoning) and 
Karen Gershon {Bum Helen) among 
them. Jennifer Johnston, whose new 
novel also has death as its subject, is 
a stricter stylist and a crisper com- 
mentator than these two. She deals 
unenioiiot tally with her emotional 
material. 

It is partly the personality of Iter 
heroine (hut makes the dry approach 
possible. We never doubt the 
genuineness of Constance Keating's 
avowal that death seems "an attract- 
ive alternative to life, which [ have 
never found very satisfactory” - 
though she had, in fact, counted on 
a further twenty-five years, and 
made plans to fill them. Constance, 
stricken with leukemia at the age of 
forty-five, returns from London to 
her family home in Dublin (now 
empty, her father having died recent- 
ly) to pass her final weeks. With her, 
in a carry-cut, she brings her nine- 
month-old daughter. Trie concept- 
ion of this child, and Constance's 
association with the father, take up 
about a third of the novel. The other 
sections deal with the drastic present 
(a first-person account) and the more 
distant past: (he childhood recollec- 
tions Bre suitably heightened to fit 
the tense mood. 

Jennifer Johnston has always been 
preoccupied with images of decay 
and disintegration - tne decline of 
the Irish “big house" in her first two 
.novels, the Firet. World War In How 
MfWy Miles, id Babylon 1 ,, the dim- 
inlihment of the grand Ideals of Irish 
republicanism in Shadows on Our 
Skin. Now it is physical decay: "The 
one thing I can’t bear is my own 
emaciated appearance”. In 77re 
Christmas Tree she considers death 
as a steady movement towards oblit- 
eration, and imagines the shifts in 
perception the state would entail. 

There are all kinds of links and 
connections between her six novels. 
Mr Prendergast's dead soldier 
brother, in The Captains and the 
Kings, provides a name (Alexander) 
and a setting (the trenches) for the 
hero of Babylon, her third and 
perhaps least satisfactory novel 
(there is something a little forced 
and melodramatic m the fate that 
overtakes its protagonist, and these 


a tangled reaction in her sister - a 
(.'(impound of guilt, gratitude ami ex- 
asperation. 

Bibi, in middle age, is stuck with 
an affection of her girlhood; a habit 
of inserting French phrases into her 
conversation. "‘Contnie e’est beau,' 
she said, stopping in the doorway.” 
She is one of those purveyors of 
cliches in Jennifer Johnston's work 
who are so easily discomposed by 
sharpness or banter. They believe in 
acting for the best; their view of life 
is very simple. An early version of 
the type is Eileen Evers, the rector's 
wife in The Captains and the Kings, 
who is driven by some fearful im- 
pulse of kindliness to thrust her 
ministrations on poor, reclusive Mr 
Prcndergnst. It takes a fair amount 
of plain speaking before this obtuse 
Indy is discouraged from acting the 
part of (lie sincere friend. Hand- 
some, humourless Harry, in The Old 
Jest, is another whose responses are 
irritatingly awry, from the point of 
view or the pluyful heroine. After 
she bus teased, disconcerted and 
embarrassed hint, nnd he has gone 
off affronted, "I really want him to 
love me”, Nancy Gulliver announces 
ruefully to the cat. 

Insensitivity to the true wishes of 
others makes these characters fit 
subjects for mild satirical treatment. 
Their behaviour is entertainingly aw- 
ful. (Bihi’s infelicitous choice of 
words - "The children arc dying to 
sec you" - is a a mark of her un- 
nerving clumsiness.) They also act as 
a kind of counterpoint to the signifi- 
cant' friendships in the books. Jennif- 
er Johnston is peculiarly susceptible 
to the charm of the unexpected 
alliance. In story after story, tradi- 
tional antagonists, like the aloof old 


it all n second thought and Bihi 
turned to Charles and Rome with 
an enthusiasm that turned as the 
years went by to an almost 
evangelical sternness; gaiety and 
happiness were replaced by duty 
and virtue. 

Middle-class, Protestant Dublin in 
the middle years of the century: the 
later dances and tennis parties be- 
long to this steady, uninspiring world 
too. It’s a world that Bibi (whose 
only transgression was to marry a 
Catholic and adopt his religion) in- 
habits naturally; she is caught in a 
number of outgoing poses, captivat- 
ing everyone around her, while 
adolescent Constance glowers in an 


ugly yellow dress. The girls' mother, 
who died distressingly in hospital 
some years before (he onset of Coji- 


tjuallties are at odds with the wry, 
ironic spirit of the other five books). 
Big Jim, a minor character in The 
Gates , spends his days reliving the 
heroic events of the 1916 Rising and 
Its aftermath up to the Civil War; 
and this is the era which the author 
re creates so authoritatively in The 
Old Jest. The young heroines of 
these works are similar too: both 
nieces of the big house, both jaunlv 
and opinionated, each determined to 
make her mark. In them, at their 
rapacious,, . tiv cautiousness . ~ 
wnteh shapes the plots ~ is an agree* 
able trail.- i ■ 

. Turgenev’s saying, , .“Death -is-. ah 
old jest,' but it. comes to everyone"; 
which gave a title to Jennifer John- 
ston's last novel, gives a theme to 
the current one. Constance Keating's 
is a harrowing' but not a sordid end. 
She never exhibits the depressing 
querulousness of the ' invalid but only 
.her own characteristic abrasiveness, 
magnified. Illness does' not make her 
Ineffectual. The difficult, younger 
daughter of parents slightly deficient 
in nsynour and understanding, she 
goes her own way, as she has always 
done. “You are ... just the same as 
ever”, her sister. Barbara (“Bibi") 
complains! . meaning that she is 
capricious and. wilful. Pleasant, 
Ordinary, overbearing Bibi, described 
in her youth as a * l super” girl, stands 
in' the novel for unimaginative good 
will and energy. (She takes over 
without protest (he care of Const- 
ance's baby.) Her manner produces 


gentleman and (he semi-delinquent 
boy of her first novel, develop a 
cautious liking for one another. 
(Only in The Gates do we find an 
clement of sexual feeling to compli- 
cate the irrepressible affinity which 
subdues differences of class and out- 
look.) The friendships prosper for a 
rime before some outside disturbance 
ot irresistible opportunity leads to an 
act of betrayal; the faithless ones arc 
not greatly to blame. 

The pattern Is broken in the new 
novel: though a lucky attachment be- 
tween two unalike people comes into 
this narrative too, it is not at the 
centre of the theme. Bridie May, a 
foundling employed by Bibi as a 
kind of nursemaid to her sister (way- 
ward Constance refusing to go into 
hospital), immediately brings a sense 
of calm and order to the ill-kept 
house. Bridie's childlike elation - sne 
is savouring for the first time her 
break with the Catholic orphanage 
where she grew up - makes her a 
pleasing companion. She makes no 
demands and creates no discordant 
effects. The nuns have seen to it that 
she is trained in obedience, but she 
is not meek or servile. 

Her presence helps, but Constance 
is really beyond the need for ordin- 
ary discourse. The dying are proper- 
ly solipsist ic; and one at least of the 
preoccupations ascribed to them - 
the effort to impose a form on the 
events of the past - coincides with 
the novelist's primary aim. To give 
the sharpest edge to the irony in- 
herent in this circumstance, Const- 
ance is a novelist - a would-be one 
at Iqa*l, who- perseyeres .in. .spite. .of 
: radical . discour agem«H t from, a super- 
cilious executive In publishing; she 

g oes, 'on writing its long' as she can 
old a pen,.. This is an optimistic 
gesture. There Is: ah implication 
. nowhere overtly expressed - that her 
last manuscript will not be valueless. 

The impulse to ' relive the past is' 
there, but it. is not indulged in 
thoughtlessly. When Constance 
dwells on her childhood it Is not with 
nostalgia but with the most telling 
. exactitude: 

We, Bibi and I, were sent ahead 
to walk with Nanny. Socks pulled 
tight up to the knees and held with 
black elastic garters that tefi a pat- 
• tem-on your legs that never faded 
through the -winter , mbnths. Hats 
', tied : firinly : under the ' chin, with 
Velvet ribbons' that matched the 
collars of our coats. . . , The rec- 


stancc s illness, materializes in the 
empty house to reprimand her young- 
er uuug liter for continuing eccen- 
tricity: "You always had to be diffi- 
cult. This is neither exactly an 
apparition nor a remembered voice 
sounding in Constance's head, but 
ruthcr a matter of one shading into 
the other. It's not a new device of 
Jennifer Johnston's: Mr Prcndergast 
also experiences brisk, ironic con- 
frontations with admonitory figures 
out of the past. And Minnie McMa- 
hon, in The Gates, holds dialogues 
with her conscience (a ghost, she 
calls it: “Not you again”), supplying 
the recriminations herself - rather 
like Gavin Burke, in Brian Moore’s 
The Emperor of Ice-Cream, who 
comically projects his misgivings and 
self-accusations onto an eleven-inch 
statue of (he Divine Infant of 
Prague. 

Constance’s allies are Bridie May 
and the doctor. Bill (an old friend 


who once wanted to marry her). 
These two understand the courage 
behind her refusal of comforts and 
technical aids to dying. Constance is 
not expecting a miracle or a revela- 
tion; sne attaches her hopes for pro- 
ductive feeling to an object whose 
connotations, for her, are purely 
secular: a small Christmas tree fes- 
tooned with blue lights, (t is the 
middle of December; "The snow had 
stopped but the east wind was still 
blowing bitterly.” If you could 
choose your time to die, Constance 
thinks, this would be a good mo- 
ment. A sad tale's best for winter. 

Dying Constance is one of Jennifer - 
Johnston’s . gallant drinkers: Mr 

Prcndergast, Nancy Gulliver's Aunt 
Mary and Major McMahon, who 
prefers his own boot room to the 
public bur, are others. Drink does 
not make these people tiresome or 
disorderly; it is a gesture merely, 
against stuffiness or fuss. Whiskey - 
the water of life - keeps Constance 
going at the point of death. fWhen 
she can no longer keep food down, 
she jokes gamely about Augustus 
who wouldn't eat his soup.) She is 
waiting - like Yeats in Auden’s 
poem -to disappear in the dead of 
winter; and also for a Polish Jew 
named Jacob Weinberg who may or 
may not come to claim his daughter 
(Constance's daughter). If lie does, it 
will save the child from being 
brought up decently in Bibt's Catho- 
lic home. 

Jennifer Johnston lias always been 
expert in catching the broken-off 
utterances of those whose sentences 
peter out as confusion falls upon 
their thoughts; a jumpy, agitated 
prose style, all interruptions and 


Doleful dichotomies 


By Peter Kemp 

BARRY HINES: 

Looks and Smiles 

219pp. Michael Joseph. £6.95. 
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Early in Barry Hines’s new novel. 
Looks and Smiles, an unemployed 
teenager flicks through a Youth 


Opportunities leaflet: 'The headline 
read: WHO QOES WHERE7 and 
underneath it, a photograph showed 
an optimistic-looking group of 
school-leavers, standing outside a 
Careers Office. The articles inside 
the paper were optimistic too, with 
success stories featured on every 
page”. Contemptuously shredding 
such fltmsily cheerful stuff, Hines's- 
book replaces it with its opposite: 
not up-beat propaganda, but down- 
bent propaganda. As predictably dis- 
mal as next month's unemployment 
figures, Looks and Smiles is a calcu- 
latedly dispiriting parable, spelling 
out, in block capitals, the iniquities 
and inequities or the recession. 

As Hines’s last book. The Price of 
Coal showed very clearly, he is 
a writer who likes to make use of 
stark, didactic contrasts. There, Pub- 
lic Relations travesty was damningly 
juxtaposed with the actualities of 
work.,JDisgustedly, the first half item- 
ized the flummery' suitbunding- 
royal visit to a mine, all signs of oirt 


depressed inertia. Seen initially (in 
a chapter that recalls the school epi- 
sodes in Kes) as healthily anarchic, 
both degenerate: hard-up Mick takes 
to petty crime; Alan graduates from 
his Army training, nnd a bout of 
service in Belfast, as a fnlly-paid-up 
thug. Boozily stealing cars and 
breaking noses, sniggeringly bran- 
djshing a plastic bullet as a symbol of 
his prowess, gloating over memories 
of getting stuck-in in the Bog Side, 
lie makes nervously pilfering Mick 
seem a tame law-abider. 

Purposelessness demoralizes one 
of them; regimentation brutalizes the 
other. Relationships suffer too, as 


and danger . being farcically camou- 
flaged. The second half, portraying 
the aftermath of an explosion In the 
same pit, let grim realities erupt 
through the whitewash, with effort 
now channelled Into shovelling rub- 
ble from bodies rather than burying 
fact under bunting. ' 


i In Looks and Smiles, simple 
oppositions are . set up again. The 
gloomy plights of Mick and Alan, 
two Northern teenagers, are thrown 
into relief against the artificial 
brightness of official hand-outs. Af- 
ter trudging finitely in search of 
work : round their local Wpste-tand of 


in the war. ... I- never really gave 


boys head off in. different directions.- 
Alan joins the Army - presented, 
along .with the police; as a rare i 
growth, area In Thatcher's Britain, 
Mick, .staying at home, {dumps into 


Hines illustrates through the no- 
vvhere-to-go affair of Mick- and his 
girl-friend, Karen. Chronicling the 

K aralyzed glumness of this and the 
umiliating handicaps imposed by 
lack of money, Looks and Smiles 
obviously aims to be a 1980s version 
of Love on the Dole. Next to Green- 
wood's novel, though, it looks very 
thin: more of a skeletal fable than a 
properly fieshed-out fiction. As usual 
m Hines, dourly indignant sympathy 
for working-class life is not matched 
by an ability to reproduce it very 
compellingly, The dialogue - given a 
gritty authenticity in the Loacb/Gar- 
nett adaptations of his novels - tends 
to be colourless and standardized, 
never really capturing the vivid, way- 
ward idioms of Northern working- 
class speech. And this, along with 
the, schematic quality of his fiction, 
stops the characters ever becoming 
more than drably representative 
types: flat as casualty-statistics, they 
are drained of any interesting indi- . 
viduality. Besides the simplistic na- 
ture of the psychological and social 
comment; the tone is often crude. 
Sarcasm regularly stands in for irony, 
as right-wing cliches are knocked 
aside by left-wing ones: "According 
to the papers, the unions were to 
blame for all the economic ills of the 
country. They were too greedy (i.e. 
tried to keep up with rising prices), 
too strong (i.e. organized), always 
on strike (i.e. only as a last resort) 
and ; communist-inspired (i.e. dis- 
agreed with 'management policies)." 

Never one' to understate his case, 
Hines heaps up instances of the mess 
made by public spending cuts until 
hw novel starts to sound like an 
aggrieved letter to the local council: 
Ihe bus service through the estate 
had been cancelled!', ‘‘many .of the 
evening service hi.»r s..- i - »• 


ellipses, is probably the best way i n 
render agitations and upsets, i n 
which her bonks abound. The Christ ■ 
mas Tree is colder and quieter 
(though it has moments o{ high s p i r . 
its too). Its setting, between the ex- 
tremes of country mansions with 
thistles up to the windowsills and ten 
bedrooms standing empty, and the 
kitchen houses and gimcrack flats of 
battered Derry, which she dealt with 
earlier, gets close to suburbia and 
the patterns of ordinary life - thourt 
the author allows herself plenty of 
scope for that humorous prying into 
odd corners which she does so well. 

She is an Irish writer who has 
made good use of the striking sub- 
ject matter the country offers. I can 
think of no moral problem more 
vividly or economically set out than 
the one involved in the little drama 
of social vicissitudes and class rela- 
tions which occurs in The Gates : do 
the gates belong, by rights, at the 
end of the overgrown driveway 
where they have stood for more than 
a hundred years; or to the dreadful 
Americans whose great-grandfather 
carved them? The author wisely 
makes no comment; there is more to 
this issue than a simple tussle be- 
tween the run-down and the jumped- 
up. Shadows on Our Skin, her novel 
about the present troubles in the 
North, is, for all its seriousness of 
purpose and its painful authenticity, 
the most engaging piece of fiction to 
come out of that dismal conflict. To 
her new novel Jennifer Johnston 
brings those attributes that have 
already made her work so impress- 
ive: assurance, clarity of tone, and a 
style perfectly balanced between brav- 
ado and delicacy. 


led", "most of the street lamps had 
been switched off early ns part of the 
expenditure cuts", "the refuse collec- 
tors had gone on strike as a protest 
against further redundancies?, Tta 
Transport Department had been 
forced to dismiss half the cleaning 
staff because of the latest cuts in 
public expenditure". A book in 
which a character can't lean across to 
ask someone the time without no- 
ticing that he's rending n paper wun 
the headline "GOVT AXE FALLS 
ON JOB SHEMES", Looks and 
Smiles, for ail its decency of intent, 
repeatedly coarsens into morose 
over-kill. Never escaping from the 
doctrinaire and the diagrammatic, it 
remains at the level of a tract for Ine 
times, rather than a novel that invol- 
vingly portrays them. 

In brief _ 

By T. J. Binyon 

BEN HEALEY: 

Last Ferry from the Lido 
189pp. Robert Hale. £5.75. 

0 7091 8781 5 _ 

Portrait painter Paul Hedley k In 
Venice, painting a grand old lady 
Ventian society. On the Lidohe meets 
an American girl who says $he W 
• followed by a Dalloon seller, and from 
then on in the pace never drops beio 
gallop, as the characters race after ne 
most sensational ait discovery of I 
century. The plot fc perhap»ow / 
energetic, but the light 1 ana am^Ag 
tone, together with a pleasant ve 
tian background, keeps one from ge . 
ting too puffed'. 


DONALD MACKENZIE; 

The Last of the Boatrlders 
190pp. Macmillan. £5.50. 

0 333 318137 


Forced by Investment losses to com* 
out of retirement, aging conm ®JJnc r 


uui ui ic(ireii(cuii “8“ p ” ■ 

lip Drury picks up his former 
and plans a final killing on a . 
bean cruise, only to discover , 
two young men in the same jmc 
business are .already working p . 
ship. As carefully planned an .. 
neatly : put together as, Drury * .. 
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Eternal triangles 


By T. J. Binyon 

I). S. H If JOINS: 

Rider Haggard: The Great Storyteller 
266pp. Cassell. 19.95. 

0 304 30827 7 
PETEK HAIMNC (Ed Hurl: 

The Best Short Stories of Rider 
Haggard 

255pp. Michael Joseph. £7.50. 
t) 7IS120I08 

In Haggard's lute novel, When the 
World Shtfok (1919). the three 
heroes, Arbuthnot, Bicklcy and Bus- 
tin. shipwrecked on u Pacific island, 
discover a crystal casket containing 
the body of Oro. who put himself 
into n stale of suspended animation 
250 .nut i years ago. With the help of 
a hypodermic syringe filled with a 
strychnine cocktail, strong black cof- 
fee laced with brandy, and concen- 
trated meal extract, they revive him, 
in gratitude for which he threatens 
to cause a second flood hy changing 
the course of the immense fiery 
gyroscope which hums round inside 
the earth - "Gad, what nn unde- 
feated and joyous imagination you 
have," Kipling’ remarked on reading 
it. 

It almost seems as if D. S. Higgins 
is at the moment performing the 
same revivifying service - metaphor- 
ically speaking, of course - for Rider 
Haggard. Last year he published an 
edition of the author's diaries, and 
now follows this with a new biogra- 
phy. Of course, Haggard’s reput- 
ation, unlike Oro’s breathing, has 
never been completely suspended. 
Peter Haining, in the introduction to 
his selection of Haggard’s short stor- 
ies, slightly overestimates the depth 
of the oblivion into which it has 
sunk. Obviously King Solomon's 
Mines has scarcely lost any vitality 
since it first appeared in 1885. 
Almost the same might be said of 
Allan Quutermain and She\ but it 
might be slightly surprising to learn 
that there are nearly twenty of Hag- 
gard’s novels in print at the present 
time, including not only the obvious 
choices, but also suoh esoteric items 
bs Mr Meeson’s Will (1888), The 
Spirit of Bambaste (also known as 
Benito) (1906), and Wisdom’s 
Daughter (1923) - Ayesha’s auto- 
biography - described by Mr Haining 
as a "now forgotten ana rare novel”. 

Is a new biography of Haggard 
really needed, given tnat we already 
have the two volumes of the writer s 


met. and fell violently in love with. ;i 
girl m mie three years’ older Ilian him- 
self. In his autobiography he refers 
to her only as Lilith, mid calls her 
"one of the three really lovelv 
women whom I have seen in my lite u 
(the other two being the Duchess ot 
Leinster and "a village girl at 
Braden li am who was reported to be 
the daughter ot a gentleman”). His 
daughter - who must have known 
most of the story, but felt unable to 
reveal it - more "objectively describes 
her as having “a rather heavy, placid 
face, blue eyes, and a inass of gol- 


nile trustee ot die Jackson fort mie. 
Archer seems to have been an arche- 
typal Victorian had hut. Me kept hi-, 
hmiilv in luxury, but paid [or this 
and (or his gambling hy emhezding 
rite trust money and his clients' 
funds. When discovered he tied to 
Africa m avoid arrest, leaving Lilly 
and the children behind, [laggard 
found them a new home. Later Lilly 
followed her husband to Africa, alter 
his death returned to England with 
nil incurable disease, settled in East 
Anglia near Haggard, and died in 
19U9. 






amply demonstrated in those early 
novels set in contemporary English 
society, when the actual events arc 
nakedly purl rayed, almost without 
any vie cent fictional veil. More in- 
teresting. however, is the wav in 
which its essence is seized upon t«i 
become an the one hand a situation, 
on the other a theme, both of which 
recur with obsessiv constancy 
throughout Haggard's w.-rk. 

Ihe situation is that of a man 
caught between two women: Rnlli- 
kmtes between Amciiurtas mid 
Ayeshii. or Leo Vinccy between 
Ustarte and Ayot-ha in She\ Sir Hen- 
ry C’urtis between Nylcptlia nnd 
Snrais in Allan Qiiutcnnuin . The 
opposite situation - tsvn men and 
one woman - is rare. The theme is 
(hut of the end tiring, indeed etcrnnl | 
nature of love.. For. Haggard love 1 
exists independently of those who 
experience it, a view which, makes 
(he idea of metempsychosis so im- 
portant in the novels and such an 
inevitable constituent of their plots. 
Even Allan Qunicrmnin turns out to 
have had several previous exist cnees 
- ns Sluiboka, a handsome Egyptian 
hunter and noble, for example, in 
The Ancient Allan. As Ma-Mec. 
once Queen of Egypt tells Smith (in 
a previous incarnation Horn the 
sculptor) in "Smith and the Phur- 
onhs". one of the stories in this col- 
lection: "True love endures immortal 
as the souls in which it was con- 


ceived, nnd from it for you and me, 
the night of woe and separation 
done, at the daybreak which draws 


den-brown, curling hair". The heavl- 


1926, Lilias Haggard s life ot (ter , “.u , 

father. The CloaTthat I Left (1951) iewlv aoo 

or j »» j » jr. AJLZ : Governer of Nattff, 


Rider Haggard, His Life ana Works 
(I960)? Mr Higgins treats some epi- 
sodes with more, others with less 
detail than his predecessors; and he 
has uncovered some new facts. But 
he has nothing particularly sensation- 
al to reveal. 

Instead, he offers us a psychologic- 
al theory. He is not content merely 
to tell tne story of Haggard’s life, he 
also endeavours to explain it. He 
looks for a reason for the compulsive 
scribbling, followed by the equally, 
compulsive ; dedication to public ser- 
vice. He tries to resolve the contradic- 
tions of the writer's personality: the 
contrast, for example, between the 
bluff, hearty, practical country squire 
and the seli-doubting depressive, 
obsessed, with thoughts of death. 
"Life is practically behind me, with 
ils many failures and few successes", 
Haggard wrote in his diary in July 
1914, ■ when he was probably the 
best-known author alive, and a suc- 


vered Lilith’s identity - Mary Eli- 
zabeth (Lilly) Jackson, a Yorkshire 
heiress - pieced together the history 
of her relationship with Haggard, 
and sees it - and is undoubtedly 
right to do so - as the most impor- 
tant in the author’s life. 

Having unexpectedly obtained a 
place on the staff of ar Henry Bul- 
wer, the newly appointed Lieutenant 
Governer of Natal, Haggard left at 
short notice for Africa m 1875. He 
considered himself unofficially en- 
gaged, and Lilly promised to wait for 
him. In the event his stay in Africa 
was prolonged, and in 1878 he learnt 
that Lilly had married Francis 
Archer, a banker and stockbroker, 


Mr Higgins has much less to go on 
in reconstructing Haggard's sloe of 
the relationship, but he believes that, 
as a result of Lilly’s marriage, Hag- 
gard threw himself into a number of 
affairs, probably with native women, 
which he afterwards looked back on 
with guilt; that his own marriage, in 
1880, was very much one of conveni- 
ence which, with time, became less 
and less satisfying; that the death in 
1891 of his only son Jock while Hag- 
gard and his wife were in Mexico 
was seen as a punishment for earlier 
transgressions; and that, throughout, 
his lire, he loved Lilly, as his daugh- 
ter writes, with that "affection that 
transcends all earthly passion and 
stretches out hands beyond the 
grave”. 

The overwhelming importance 
which the relationship had for him is 


on, there shall be born the splendour 
and the peace of union." 

Tltd Best Short Stories of Rider 
Haggard is a slightly odd title for a 
collection in which, out of twelve 
pieces, three are non-fiction articles, 
and two chapters from the novel 
Wisdom's Daughter. They are billed 
here as two tales which were later 
incorporated into the novel, bul 
actually (according to the invaluable 
check list of Haggard's works in- 
cluded in Mr Higgins's biography) 
are two episodes from Us serial pub- 
lication. i 

However, the collection redeems 
itself with two. good hunting yarns 
from Allan Quatcrmain: "Tnat was 
the first and last time that I ever 
killed a brace of lions right and left". 
Total bag: five lions, one buffalo at a 
cost of two native servants. Also 
enjoyable are two stbries of the Zulu 
War and the battle of Isandhlwana, 
and the editor has done us a service 
by printing "The Mahatma and the 
Hare", probably the most peculiar 
thing he ever wrote: a most un- , 
Haggardian, almost Tolstoyan fero- 
cious polemic against blood sports. 
"A strangely attractive book", Tho- 
mas Hardy called it. It is typical of 
Haggard that five years later he- 
should begin 77ie Ivory Child with an 
admiring account of a country house 
shooting match between Allan 
Quatermain and Van Kdop, "a cur 
of the first water", In which between 
them they account for 555 pheasants, 
27 hares, 6 pigeons. 4 partridges, 3 
woodcock and a duck. 


Bridehead revisited 


By Lachlan Mackinnon 


ROSEMARY SUMNER: 
Thomas Hardy) ] 
Novelist 

216pp. Macmillan. £15. 
0 335 29085 2 


Psychological 


use of the novels as a source of 
primary evidence hot always judi- 
cious, his conclusions, on the whole, 
are convincing and do much to ex- 
plain the constant repetition of one 
or two motifs : in Haggard's work. 

Tbe most important event in Hag- 
gard s life, as Mr Higgins sees it. 
Occurred in 1874, when at the age of 
eighteen, he was sent to a crammer 
in London to prepare for the Foreign 
Office Entrance Examination. He 


This book is a very puzzling concoc- 
tion. Rosemary Sumner is concerned 
to show how Hardy’s interest in the 
organization of individual psycho- 
logies. which she documents and 
analyses thoroughly, plays itself out 
in the fiction. She approaches her 
subject through the reading of indi- 
vidual chracters, and on these she is 
very good. Her treatment of Sue 
Bridehead, for instance, is medita- 
tive and sympathetic, while her 
analysis of Michael Hencbard as an 
aggressive, schizoid type is exem- 
plary. Psychoanalytic critics are rare- 
ly so; humane or so tactful. 


. However, while the book is good 
in its parts (despite the repetitive 
flatness of its prose), it is vitiated 
over all by the incoherence of its 
argument. Hardy was “ahead of his 
time”, we are told, and Dr Sumner 
wants to show that he anticipated 
much later psychological work- For 
example, “Hardy's treatment- of 
Hencnaid shows his understanding pf 
many of the characteristics, of aggres- 
siveness; some of these were later 
discovered -by Freud; others by 
Adler; others by psychologists and 
biologists writing in the second half 
of the twentieth century." 

Freud was Willing to concede that 
insights in literature had preceded 
bis ^discoveries", the very naming of 
the Oedipus complex is such an nek-, 
nowledgement. How can it. possibly 
make sense to say that Freud "disco- 
vered" what Hardy had earlier 
understood? Only if it is argued that 
Hardy was an entirely unanalytic, 
photographic recorder - but analytic 
powers are exactly what Dr Sumner 


grants him. Whnt we face is an argu- 
ment which lacks historical sense. 

Dr Sumner is convincing when she 
argues that Hardy used abnormal 
psyches to subvert conventional ideas 
of human behaviour, that he was 
truly • a “problem” novelist. Her 
sense of the writer's dependence on 
his cultural circumstances yanishes, 
on the other hand, when psycholog- 
ists come on the scene, and the tin- 
hlstorical, unscientific reverence 
showri for what remain hypotheses 
leaves the unfortunate' impression 
that these later descriptions are 
being used to validate Hardy's char- 
acterization. Sumner foils to make it 
clear why it should interest us that 
Hardy’s and Freud's descriptions are 1 
often close (does this, for; instance, 
verify or show as redundant Freud's 
concejptual baggage?). : That the 
whole notion of “psychology" re- 
main? historically ungrounded leaves 
a lacuna in tne work which no 
’amount of close reading can male 
up. 
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The punditry of Mr Dooley 

By Roy Foster 
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GRACE ECKLEVi 

Finley Peter Dunne 

173pp. Boston: Twuynt*. 
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EDWARD J. BANDER: 

The Literary life of a Chicago 
Catholic 

321pp. Charlotesville, V:i: Mitchie. 

U 8721 5 329 0 

“A subiick race is on'y funny whin 
it’s raafy subjick", remarked Finley 
Peter Dunne through his mouth- 
piece Mr Dooley in 1907. “About 
three years ago I stopped laughin' at 
Japanese jokes. . . / The blend of 
cynicism ami liberalism is character- 
istic: so is the oblique reference to 
current or recent events, in this case 
the Russo -Japan esc war. Hut the 
Irish joke continues unpleasantly to 
flourish; ami the American work! Mr 
DonJey satirized - geriatric politi- 
cians, the power of monopoly 
finance, the manipulation of national 
icons and international attitudes - 
would not look very different today 
from his standpoint in the saloon bar 
on “th'Archey Rond". This may be 
one reason why six books on Dunne 
and Dooley have appeared, or been 
announced, over the past year. 
Another explanation lies in the fact 
that Dunne s Irish- American pundit 
has' maintained an enduring position 
in the national life; the likelihood is 
that most people who have taken 
final-year history in a good Amer- 
ican nigh school" have been exposed, 
often uncomprehendingly, to his 
“brogue” (though it is now possible i 
to find a Chicago journalist who has . 
, never heard of him - unthinkable , 
even a few years ago). : 

Like H. L. Mencken, Mr Dooley i 
held the position of an abrasive sage. | 
flaying his devotees for their small- < 
mindedness, chauvinism and philis- l 
tinism; and like Mencken he is not l 
above. t the occasional expression of 
such qualities. himself (the statement. , 
for instance, that libraries encourage i 
literature as a tombstone encourages 
life is considerably less clever than it ; 
sounds). Again like Mencken. Mr s 
Dooley is not a familiar presence oil , 
this side of the Atlantic. Historians * 
of America are an exception, parti- ' 
cularly historians . of the Spanish- : 
American war; Denis Brogan mrfde , 
perceptive use of Dooley early on. e 
emphasizing that lie was not the l 
plain people's oracle, as defined by n 
authorities like Constance Rourke, i 
but an oblique and subversive poli- 
tical commentator. Other exceptions y 
are to be found among analysts of f, 
James Joyce, who had embraced y 
Dooley's extraordinary locutions w 
with predictable delight. Otherwise. c 
lie is an exotic taste, reflecting diffe- [ 
rent apprehensions of humour. Mark r 


Twain declared^ that “the humorous 
story is American, (lie comic story is 
English, the willy story is French. 
The humorous story depends for its 
effect upon the manner of telling, 
the comic story and the willv story 
upon the matter". Mr Dooley, as 
usual, contributes a more pungent 
observation on the same point. 
“Hogan says Ih* dif France between 
an American joke an’ ua English 
joke is th' place to laugh. In an 
Amcrrcnn joke ye laugh just afthcr 
tIT point it at al, hut in an’ English 
joke ye laugh ayeilier befure th’ 
point or afthcr th' decease iv th’ 
joker.” 

Forty-live years after the decease 
of Finley Peter Dunne, it is unlikely 
that either of these books will induce 
a new audience to laugh at Mr 
Dooley. Professor Eekley is serious, 
painstaking in dating articles, and 
triumphant in tracking down a “triple 
entendre"; hut her hook suffers from 
its narrow compass, and even within 
its brief scone there is too much re- 
petition of pluin lines, too many inapt 
analogies with modems like Mart 
Sahl. Moreover, too much of her own 
writing is infelicitous; she is herceif 
capable of a fine nco-Doolcyism in 


tive; the political overtones and influ- 
ence of Dunne's satire have recently 
been explored by William Gibson in a 
detail unattended by Ecklcy and 
irrelevant to Bander. Their books add 
to a growing, if minor, industry. 

Questions will continue to arise, 
however, regarding Mr Dooley’s 
longevity - how important was he? 
how relevant ? how funny? The techni- 
que dc selves examination - not only 
the atrocious “brogue”, which Dunne 
knew perfectly well approximated to 
no Irish accent extant, thouoh he cal- 


writine is infelicitous; she is herceif 
capable of a fine nco-Doolcyism in 
describing the Jameson Raid as a 
“precipitous" rising, and references to 
"Orange men" and “the North Ireland 
question” imply a fundamental uncer- 
tainty about some of Dunne’s recur- 
ring subjects. It is also debatable 
whether it is necessary to spend pages 
demolishing the idea that Dunne in- 
tended Dooley to be a limited and 
ignorant cmckerbarrel philosopher; to 
read any one of his monologues on 
the affairs of the day, in conjunction 
with what was being currently re- 
ported “in th' pa-apers” would soon 
put paid to that. Where Eckley's book 
is useful is in filling out the contem- 
porary background and itemizing inci- 
dents upon which Dunne built his 
baroque invocations; but it too rapidly 
begins to read like a catalogue. 

Nearly half Professor • Bander’s 
volume 'has no pretensions to read 
like anything else, being' a chronolo- 
gical listing of Dunne's Mr Dooley 
essays, identified by brief quotations 
and comments, with date ana place of 
publication appended. This is ex- 
tremely useful to have when reading 
one of the numerous “Mr Dooley" 
collections published early this cen- 
tury, where the pieces carry no identi- 
fication beyond a title, sometimes 
newly invented by the Invisible editor. 
The rest of Bander's study comprises 
a good-tempered round-up of Dunne's 
views on various subjects, Mr Dooley 
being allowed to do most of the talk- 
ing; the whole is as unpretentious as 
both of the eponymous subjects would 
hnve liked. Previous collections and 
commentaries by Barbara Schaaf and 
Louis Filler remain important; Elmer 
Ellis's 1969 biography fs still defini- 


que deserves examination - not only 
the atrocious "brogue”, which Dunne 
knew perfectly well approximated to 
no Irish accent extant, though he cal- 
led it “Roscommon". fWhy, heaven 
only knew; his own father came from 
Leix and his mother from Kilkenny.) 
This conferred uniqueness, if not veri- 
similitude. Another careful! v calcu- 
lated trick was the supporting east; 
IJennessy (‘■Hinnissy”, as Joyce cor- 
rectly preserved him) is the eternal 
foil and stooge, directly compared by 
Dooley himself, in a scathing com- 
mentary on Conan Doyle, to Sherlock 
Holmes's sidekick ( r ‘Pass th’dope, 
Watson”). And Hogan, who never 
mokes a corporeal manifestation, 
serves as the constant reference point 1 
for classical and literary allusions ("As 
Hogan says . . .’’); a trick also used 
to bravura effect by P.G. Wodehouse. 
Tags and quotations are epigrammati- 
cally transmuted fit's what Father 
Kelly calls a case of mayhem et 
chew ’em. That’s Latin, Hinnissy; an’ 
it manes what’s wan man’s food is 
another man’s pizen”). Proper names 
are conjured into catch-phrases; the 
celebrated and pompous are trans- 
lated into intimates of the lofty bar- 
tender fas Admiral Dewey became, 
immortally, “me Cousin George”). 
Parodic imaginings occasionally extend 
into lunatic fantasies, where St Pat- 
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nek’s Day is celebrated on the 
Twelfth of July, or suffragettes invade 
the Capitol. But the length and tone 


f amous of innocence and infamy is one of half a 
innuL to*. drawings I* Too Many Sonas by Tom Lehrer with’ not 
Jf £2? R ?2« * as i ust been published 

Jnd P £;Jr y Zf 3 ftS £9 9S - 0 V 3 48570 6) ■ 11 contains both words 

and music of the brilliant senes of songs that, as Lehrer says, he wrote 
between World Wars ll and III" 


of a Dooley piece are always adroitly 
calculated; when Dooley (or Dunne) 
becomes embarrassingly serious or 
sentimental, an obtuse enquiry from 
Hennessy calls him back into line. 


seriously”, the alchemy never work- 
ed. Mr Dooley was good to him; the 
poor Chicago journalist became the 
nch friend of presidents, and Dunne's 
private life had far more in common 
with the world of Edith Wharton than 
with the bar on the Archey Road. 
Appropriately enough, he came to be 
imprisoned by the success of his crea- 
tion. 

It is apposite, too. that Dunne’s 
own career illustrated the American 
Dream, for Mr Dooley has far more 
to do .with American politics than with 
Irish consciousness. The patois and 
the names of , his habitues may be 
apparently Irish j there are occasional 
essays op the Irish question; but even 
when the English are mocked, it is 
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from an American rather than an 
rrish- American standpoint. Dunne's 
own identification with Ireland was 
self-confessedly tepid. He made fun of 
the Clan-na-Gael and John Devoy, 
and Irish-American zealots returned 
the dislike; resentment of Dunne’s use 
of dialect probably counted for less 
than Dooley’s mockery of nationalist 
crusades. His really beloved subjects 
were Theodore Roosevelt, John D. 
Rockefeller (“a kind iv a society fr 
th’ previntion of crooltv to money’’), 
Mid most of all William Jennings 
Bryan - preserved for posterity in Mr 
Dooley’s half-affectionate, half- 
contemptuous apostrophes as vividly 
as In Mencken's famous obituary. U is 
this tum-of-the-century all-American 
cast that Dunne, through Dooley, im- 
mortalized; it was his cynical ■ laim- 
pooning of their causes that carried 
across the Union. 

Nor, obviously, did it stop there. 
But neither those most often men- 
tioned in connection with him - Arte- 
mus Ward and Will Rogers - nor his 


aspiring successors - columnists like 
Mort Sahl and Art Buchwald - ever 
hit the same vein. Even where he 
influenced later satirists, the idiom 
was missing, as well as the unerring 
eye for n surreal construction. This 
particular talent may have descended 
to another form of" comic genius: in 
one of Dooley’s courtroom fantasies, 
the jury's tnreo questions ("Did 
Lootgert look as though he'd kill his 
wife? Did Iris wife look as though she 
ought to be kilt? Isn’t It time we wint 
to supper?") are pure Groucho Marx. 
So are lines like “Wanst a German, 
always Dutch". Joyce and the Marx 
brothers may carry on the spirit of 
Dooley’s humour to posterity; it is the 
kind of bizarre conjunction Finley Pe- 
ter Dunne would have liked. This 
kind of appeal; together with the 
visceral certitudes of his political com- 
mentary, will do more to ensure his 
longevity than any brace of professors 
going, ,r Ye can lade a man up to th’ 
university”, remarked Mr Dooley 
himself; “but ye can’t make him 
think”. 
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From the visible to the hypothetical 

By Stuart Sutherland 


RICHARD L. GREGORY: 

Mind In Science 

A History of Explanation in Psychol- 
ogy and Physics 

641pp. Wcidenfeld and Nicolson. 
0 297 77825 0 


Richard Gregory is a man of many 
parts - psychologist, inventor, philo- 
sopher, historian and punster. There 
have hecn few recent books thRt can 
rival Mind in Science either in its 
scope or in its engaging enthusiasm. 
It provides a history of the physical 
sciences, of philosophy excluding 
only ethics, of technology, and of 
psychology. Within this historical 
context. Gregory tries to illuminate 
the nature of mind both through the 
way it i.s reflected in man’s changing 
view of the nature of the universe 
and by applying the latest scientific 
discoveries to the mind itself. 

His theme is not always easy to 
follow, partly because he cannot re- 
sist a good story or a picturesque 
digression. For example, he inter- 
rupts an interesting account of how 
new properties may emerge from 
machines to tell us that “on one 
memorable occasion [I bought] two 
hundred brassiere straps, an a 
laboratory order form, and coated 
[them] with luminous paint to pro- 
vide lines of adjustable length, for a 
visual experiment", and he takes as 
much delight in Pythagoras' nbsten- 


been for the technological invention 
of the pump. The existence of 
mechanical gadgets using negative 
feedback to maintain a state of 
equilibrium, such as the governor on 
a steam engine, has recently sug- 
gested new insights into goal-seeking 
behaviour, and with the invention of 


l>e more promiscuous than women, 
even though it cannot be proved. 
Moreover, direct support for the 
genetic determination of a trait can 
ne provided by investigating the phy- 
siological factors underlying it , 
though little evidence of this sort is 


the computer we at last hnve a tech- for the rule 
nological device that may provide a mining aggt 
model for human intelligence. 

. r . in consit 

There are many occasions through- Gregory dn 
out the book on which Gregory re- tion betwei 
moves a puzzle by the application of intelligence, 
common sense or an illuminating knmufrrfnp ■ 


tion from oeans as in nis celebrated 
theorem. Although he believes that 
“puns are critically important phe- 
nomena, whose neural correlates 
should be investigated”, he confines 
his own proclivities as a punster to 
writing a “Pretext” instead of a Pre- 
face and to remarking in a discussion 
of mechanics that the crank and the 
eccentric are both “delightfully 
psychological”. 

One of the more interesting of the 
many themes running through the 
book is the importance of current 
technology in. suggesting models of 
natural phenomena. Gregory argues 
that it was because the only inani- 
mate force used in Greek technology 
was a weight on the end of a rope 
that Aristotle thought animistically 
about all motion, and suggested that 
each substance sought out its natural 
place in the universe. In fact the 
Greeks also used the pressure of 
steam to open, on the insertion of an 
obol, the doors to shrines of the 
Gods, but the argument stands. 
Gregory points out that many 
methods of measurement were de- 
veloped not fpr scientific purposes, 
bul in order to ensure fairness in the 
barter of goods, and he suggests that 
the attempt to produce bearings as 
free from friction as possible paved 
the way for Newton to postulate that 
bodies continue in uniform motion 
unless a force is applied. Harvey 
would probably not have discovered 
the function of the heart had it not 


analogy. It is no use looking at the 
individual parts of a watch to decide 
which of them is responsible for tell- 
ing the time, since it is their interac- 
tion that is important. Similarly it is 
meaningless to ask which part of u 
bicycle wheel gives it the property of 
rolling over a smooth surface. If the 
wheel is broken in half, neither half 
has this property, bul when the two 
halves are put together a new inter- 
face with the environment is created. 
Gregory expresses surprise that peo- 
ple should resist mechanistic 
nccounts of the mind, given that all 
machines have a function and can be 
evaluated by how well they execute 
it. But here he surely misses the 
main reason for the objection, which 
is that the behaviour of machines is 
fully determined and to treat people 
as machines appears to conflict with 
our concept or free will. Freedom of 
the will is one of the few philo- 
sophical issues on which he does not 
touch. 

Although many of Gregory's ideas 
are not new, they are for the most 
part well put. Thus, he adopts a 
sensible solution to the problem of 
why deduction should apparently 
supply new knowledge, even though 


:u present available, except possibly 
for the rule of testosterone in deter- 
mining aggressioiy. 

In considering intelligence tests, 
Gregory draws an interesting distinc- 
tion between potential ana kinetic 
intelligence. Potential intelligence is 
knowledge that can be applied to the 


common sense or an illuminating knowledge that can be applied to the 
analogy. It is no use looking at the solution of .a problem and might 
individual parts of a watch to decide eV en include a knowledge of what 


the knowledge is implicit in the pre- 
mises and Hie axioms. He argues 
that because our intelligence is lim- 
ited a chain of deductions can lead 
to a conclusion that is surprising and 
(hat since the structure of a given 
branch of mathematics may reflect 
the structure of aspects of the world, 
mathematical deduction may reveal 
new empirical truths. 

_ Gregory Is so good-natured that he 
Is anxious to deny the existence of 
genetjcally determined differences 
between the sexes or between diffe- 
rent races. He argues with some 
force that social interaction is so 
complex that one cannot know what 
traits would have had survival value 
in prehistoric times and hence one 
cannot infer the differential selection 
of the genes governing these traits, 
but he does not consider the detailed 
arguments of the sociobiologists. In 
our hominid ancestors a woman 
could only bear a handful of children 
in a lifetime and was presumably 
dependent oq her mate for providing 
protection and food, whereas a man 
could inseminate without cost large 
numbers of women. It is, therefore, 
plausible to suggest that men have 
acquired a genetic predisposition to 


Soil 


Five stories up In a Fulham flat 
we rarely get it under our thumbs. 

There’s a patch of this goo 
where the bus stops. Other- . 
wise there’s the park, worn thin, 
arid a smudged horizon of Surrey hills: 

but that’s a long way ofF, that’s 
’the countryside’ *- massive 
and remote. This 

pqtful you’ve bought vyith begonias 1 . 
seems more our size -too small 
to be fought for or buried in. 

A portable forest ablaze with leaves, 

Ho>w generous yetmodest this god- ' 

strififisl (The way it hides 1 

under all it gives.) This 

Was our flesh before the gods breathed on us: 

Adam Bad Eve in a plastic dish. 


even include a knowledge of whal 
rules, of inference to apply to a par- 
ticular problem. Kinetic intelligence 
is the ability to crente a novel solu- 
tion to a problem, as, for example, 
by seeing an analogy between thnt 
problem and (mother one that can 
already be manipulated by potential 
intelligence. IQ tests claim to mea- 
sure kinetic intelligence, but it is 
impossible to separate its contribu- 
tion from that of potential intelli- 
gence, which will be affected by up- 
bringing and is therefore likely to 
vary .between the sexes and between 
races. There is no way in which a 
correction can be made for the con- 
tribution of potential intelligence 
without circularity. One example of 
such circularity is the deliberate 
equalizing of the average IQ scores 
of men and women by giving a mix- 
ture of verbal texts, on which women 
on average score more highly, and 
spatial tests, on which men tend to 
do better. Gregory’s arguments are 
interesting, but they stray a long way 
from the evidence. Despite the 
attempt to equate the average IQ of 
the sexes, there is more variation in 
the IQ of men: more men have very 
high and very low IQs than do 
women. Moreover, his dismissal of 
the inheritance of kinetic intelligence 
as a meaningless question conflicts 
with evidence from adopted children 
whose IQ scores correspond more 
closely to those of their biological 
parents than to those of their adop- 
tive parents. 

So far I have dealt only with some 
of Gregory's tangential themes. His 
central thesis Is that both perception 
and science work- by the formation of 
hypotheses. In vision, the mind un- 
consciously infers from the fragmen- 
tary two-dimensional light patterns 
present on the retinas a representa- 
tion of the environment. That this 
representation is a hypothesis and 
subject to error is established by the 


presence of visual illusions. Such illu- 
sions arc more common in the 
laboratory than in real life, though, 
as Gregory points out, some obser- 
vers have detected a hissing sound 
when the sun sinks into (he sea and 
Artcmidorus reported that the set- 
ling suit was a hundred times its 
normal size. 

The inferences that underlie every- 
day perceptions are of great com- 
plexity and they all depend on the 
application of unconscious assump- 
tions. If a two-diincnsionul picture of 
an object being rotated is presented 
on a television screen, the brain in- 
fers its exact three-dimensional 
shape, but underlying this inference 
is trie assumption that in the absence 
of contrary evidence bodies arc rigid: 
the same retinal pattern could he 
produced hy an infinity of non-rigid 
objects, but unly by a rigid object of 
one specific three- dimension. il shape. 
A line in the retinal image can be 
interpreted in many different ways - 
it may be a convex or concave edge 
at which two surfaces join, it may Be 
formed by two separate but coplnnar 
surfaces joining one another, it may 
represent the edge of h body with 
another body lying behind it, or it 
may be a change in The reflection of 
a surface: exactly how a line is inter- 
preted depends on the unconscious 
application of vast stores of know- 
ledge. The reason why we accept as 
veridical (he hypothetical representa- 
tion of the world constructed in 
perception is that it accurately pre- 
dicts further information received 
through the senses. The sight of a 
table top predicts both the noise 
made if we rap it with our knuckles 
and the feeling of pressure on the 
knuckles themselves. Gregory is 
surely wrong in stating that percep- 
tions are not explanatory. Just as, by 
analogy with conscious inference, 
psychologists talk of unconscious in- 
ferences in perception, so one could 
argue that tite construction of a per- 
ceptual representation of the exter- 
nal world explains the sensations we 
receive as we move around. 

Gregory admits (hat ‘There is, un- 
fortunately, no general agreement as 
to just what hypotheses are, or what 
characterizes Ingm. This; it must be 
confessed, is a weakness in our posi- 
tion”. He holds thnt hypotheses 
“have predictive power, and that 
they can be suggested by observation 
ana induction, and can he confirmed 
or refuted, (hough not in either case 
with logical necessity”. To reach this 
conclusion, he struggles both with 
Huipe’s doubts on the validity of 


induction anil with Popper's thesis 
that though hypotheses can be re- 
futed by observation they can never 
be confirmed and that generaliza- 
tions cannot he established by repe- 
ated observations. 

Gregory seems to accept Hume's 
view tnai induction cannot be logi- 
cally justified. It is no use claiming 
thnt induction has worked in the past 
since the inference that it will con- 
tinue to work in the future is itself 
an induction. If. however, one 
makes the minimal assumption that 
there is some order in the univetse, 
it becomes open to us to discover 
that order, though we always run ihe 
risk of being wrong. That is in the 
nature both of perception and of 
scientific hypotheses. 

Gregory’s lengthy attack on Pop- 
per's views on the nature of scientific 
hypotheses and induction appears to 
be based on a misunderstanding. 
Popper does not believe, as Gregory 
alleges, that no new predictions 
could be drawn from a scientific 
hypothesis. Indeed Popper argues 
that the more predictions that can be 
drawn and the more precise the pre- 
dictions. the better the theoiy, since 
it makes it easier to refute. Greg- 
ory’s argument that scientists use 
Mill’s canons to establish the cause 
of an event by taking observations in 
varied circumstances is beside the 
point. Popper argues that no 
observation can be made until one 
has a theory or theories to test. Any 
event is preceded by an indefinite 
number of other events, and unless 
one makes a hypothesis about which 
of these preceding events might be 
the cause it is quite impossible to 
know what observations to make or 
to know how to vaiy the antecedent 
circumstances to eliminate some of. 
the possible hypothetical causes. 
Moreover, Popper is, pace Gregory, 
fully aware I hat a single observation 
docs not necessarily refute a theoiy. 

It is always open to us to doubt the 
observation or to modify some uf the 
assumptions used in drawing the pre- 
diction whilst retaining the main 
theory. Popper is careful to disting- 
uish between methodological refuta- 
tion and logical refutation. The truth 
of an observation statement denying 
a prediction drawn from a theory is 
sufficient to refute the theory, bul 
the observation itself is not. Greg- 
ory's attack on Popper is all (he 
more strange since many of Popper’s 
views are similar to his own. Greg- 
ory would surely agree that both in 
science and perception no hypoth- ( 
edis can be known to be correct. 


‘A good book is the purest essence of 
the human soul 9 — Thomas Carlyle 
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though ut any one time it may he 
rational to prefer it to any other 
exisling hynuthcMs formation. He 
wrote: “The tentative solutions 

which animals and plants incorporate 
into their anatomy and their he- 
lm viour are biological analogues of 
theories nnd vice versa". 

Although Gregory does not expli- 
citly make the point, our perceptual 
systems operate on the implicit 
assumption that the stimulus array is 
not the result of chance. An outline 
drawing of a cube could be the plane 
projection of an infinity of shapes, 
including both a vast variety of 
irregular six-sided solids and also 
shapes whose hidden parts contain 
an indefinite number of surfaces. In 
perception, the implicit assumption is 
made that it is unlikely that an 
irregular shape is being viewed from 
just that point of view that would 
yield an image consistent with the 
shape being a cube, and although the 
assumption may prove wrong (as 
when one sees Hie distorted Ames 
room as a normal room with rcc- 


metry and so were the mure recent 
discoveries of subatomic particles. 
Among other similarities between 
scientific procedures and perception, 
Gregory instances interpolation 
across gaps in the data: it is custom- 
ary to connect a set of readings on a 
graph by a smooth line on which it 
is assumed other readings will tiill, 
just as in perception wc assume that 
the purts of a cow hidden by a picket 
fence are physically present. Gregory 
compares the ambiguity of a Ncckcr 
cube with ambiguity in scientific 
theorizing: are quasars astronomical- 
lv close but so large that they pro- 
duce through gravitation a red-shift 


In their spectral lines, or are they 
very distant but of enormous bright- 
ness? Tltis analogy seems unhelpful 
stnee the Necker cube is intrinsically 
ambiguous, whereas one hopes that 
further evidence .will remove the 
ambiguity about the status of 
quasars. Although it is fun to com- 
pare the- miscalibrations of scientific 
induction with miscalibrations of the 



a banal film or novel. The main 



room us a normal room with rec- senses (as when after immersing one 
(angular sides at right angles to one hand in hoi water and the other is 
another), it » usually correct. cold, lukewarm water apnenrs cold 


Although Gregory argues the case 
well, the idea that both scientific 
theorizing and perception proceed by 
hypothesis formation is hardly new 
Moreover, when he tries to push the 
parallel further, he does not seem to 
shed new light on either. Just as we 
perceive a scene in flic most symmet- 
rical way consistent with the image 
on the retina, so scientific theory is 
often guided by considerations of 
symmetry. The periodic table of the 
elements discovered by Mendeleev 
was guided by the search for sym- 


cold, lukewarm water appears cold 
to one hand and hot to the other), 
the analogy docs not seem to throw 
any additional light on either form of 
mtsadibration. 

Among other difficult questions 
confronted by Gregoiw is that of the 
mind-body problem, but his account 
is no more satisfactory than previous 
attempts nt a solution. Although he 
may be right to reject dualism, his 
reasons for doing so arc obscure. He 
points out that if someone acciden- 
tally places' their hand in scalding 
water, the hand is reflexly withdrawn 


before the pain is felt, and he sug- 
gests that this implies that conscious- 
ness has nn influence on behaviour. 
There are so many other situations 
in which wc act only after conscious 
reflection that drawing attention to a 
reflex action carried out before we 
arc conscious of what has happened 
seems curiously irrelevant. He also 
argues that in carrying out a skilled 
activity we often only become con- 
scious of what is going on when 
something unexpected occurs or 
when we make a mistake. But again 
this seems to have no relevance to 
the causal role, If any, of conscious- 
ness and he is surely wrong in think- 
ing that we are only conscious of the 
unexpected. One can be only too 
conscious of the expected ending of 


The laboratory life 


argument against assuming a causal 
rule fur a noil-corporeal entity, con- 
sciousness. is surely that it is difficult ijypoiheses in^scieii^a? !r 
to conceive of the matter in the -5 ie ? ce and m 

brain not obeying the laws of physics 
and chemistry, and since any change 
in consciousness can be evinced in 
motor activity, itself determined by 
the nervous system, to ascribe a 
causal role to consciousness implies 
that the matter in our heads is not 
obeying physical laws. Heisenberg's 
uncertainty principle is of no help 
since the randomness inherent in the 
behaviour of electrons could only re- 
sult in random behaviour and most 
human behaviour is only too predict- 
able, even, or perhaps particularly, 
when it is guided by conscious deli- 
beration. 

The solution for which Gregory 
opts is a form of mind-brain identity. 

He suggests that both mind and 
brain have identical meanings where 
the meaning of the activity of the 
brain is the state of affairs symbol- 
ized by its current activity. He realizes 
that this hardly solves the problem, 
since far more is represented in the 
brain than appears m consciousness 
and there is a sense in which the 
elements of a computer programmed 
to act intelligently can be said to 
represent external states of affairs. 

Gregory indeed suggests that if a 
computer perforniedin a way signifi- 
cantly superior to a programmer's 
expectations, one would be tempted 
to ascribe consciousness to it, though 
many iii such circumstances might be 
more tempted to go back to the 
drawing-board, or rather to re- 
examine their program. 


. Although then, the two maioT^I 
pieces m Mind in Scien£ Jo S 

Cr uff ~ ,hc parallel between 
hypotheses in science and i n J!S 

lion because it docs not f u |R 

nmmiv nn.-l Ik. . Its 


promise, and the account o f Cfl ? 
setousness because it confuses n,S* 

S" c !“ rific V 

from the value of the book as V 
whole. Given the vast range of mat 
erial covered, it is remarkably S' 
rate, though there is the occLitS 

C J r ? r ' 15 : for exam ple, incorrect To 
state that m the photoelectric effect 
increasing the intensity of light fall- 
mg on a metal does hot knock off 
more electrons". Increasing the in- 
tensity does free more electrons, but 
U does not increase their velocity h 
is also misleading to claim that there 
is no simple physiological correlate 
for the colour yellow: at a retinal 
evel this is true, but more central- 
ly there are two pairs of antagonist 
mechanisms in the nervous system 
one responding in opposite directions 
to red and green and the other to 
yellow and blue. 

Although Richard Gregory has 
not solved all the problems he tack- 
les. he gives a vigorous, enthusiastic 
and for the most part clear account 
°f man’s efforts to understand him- 
self and the physical universe and 
the relation between the two. Mind 
in Science is enlivened by his capac- 
ity for drawing illuminating analogies 
and for making connections between 
ideas generated in different historical 
epochs. The imprint of his engaging 
personality appears on every page, n 
is as though Herodotus had chosen 
to rewrite the works of Aristotle, 
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JUNE GOODFIELD: 

An Imagined World 
A Story of Scientific Discovery 
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Philosophers of :. science 'are Con- 
fronted' by a dilemma which they 
oieerfiilly sidestep: how can science 
be defined without first observing it 
in action, and how can we know we 


-- --- 1 ™ vuji n*. Miuw YfiZ 

are observing science without a pre- 
existing definition? They slip past (fie 
dilemma bv declaring that science is 
physics. Newton. Boyle, Maxwell, 


Bohr, Planck, Einstein, and so on, 
were scientists, and what they did is 
deemed science.. Satisfying defini- 
tions then emerge, Karl Popper's for 
example: science requires the for- 
mulation of falsifiablc hypotheses 
which are tested by experiment. We 
can never prove that a hypothesis is 
true, only that it is false. 

T\vo problems arise from this kind 
of definition. The first concerns the 
status of biology. Some philosophers 
say that biology is natural history, 
although it may possibly be scientific 
n laced with physics and chemistry. 
Popper, after wrestling with- Darwin- 
ism, concluded that the “doctrine of 
natural selection is a most successful 
metaphysical research programme". 


There is clearly great hesitation 
among philosophers about awarding 
the title '‘scientist” to biologists. This 
does not worry biologists too much - 
they simply declare that they are 
scientists, just as Napoleon declared 
he was nn Emperor. For all that, 
there is obviously a qualitative differ- 
ence between, soy. the experimental 
demonstration that lymphocytes in 
rate and mice continually recirculate 
and Bohr's model of the atom, or 
tne Clonal Selection Theory and the 
Second Law of Thermodynamics. 
The second problem is that scientists 
do not, in fact, strive to falsify 
hypotheses. The proposition, “DNA 
is a double helix”, for- example, is 
true, and only a fool would devote 
valuable time to attempts to falsify 
d- Even a fool would need to be 
gnlvanized by Irrational stimuli such 
as personal malice against Watson or 
Crick before embarking on his cru- 
sade. 

. DrOoodfield wanted to know how 
individuality is expressed in scientific 
creation and decided, forthrightly, to 
move into the laboratory to observe 
and try to penetrate the mind of the 
scientist . Her credentials were 
sound, m that she was trained as a 
zoologist and had studied the history 
and philosophy of science for twenty 
years. She captured her scientist by 
chance, at a dinner party in New 
York, where one of the guests was a 
Portuguese woman immunologist ’ 
who had come from Olasgow Uni- 


ln caS ?“bj««.Th e aim of .he atonce of 
"Anna Brito”. ^he mSfbe a brave SS2!? 0By !! P^uce a total 
and humorous woman because it is ™h5 ptl01 ) * of ^® chanism by 
easy to establish her \ruftanlify chiefl y 

ana some members of the c y les « produce a response against the 

community. Sioned if mak£ the , bo ^ of unfamiliar 

that sort of SSS will noT be and be- 

stow to aicuse her of self! SSt*.' P^ologically. against the 
aggrandizement. The charge would 3, n ?nl. f m P lecidcs - In other 
be totally unwarranted. I n *tiie first <SSkt D I* Bm ° V 0 be ®° ns,dered a 
place her research is sufficiently well h ? r collea 8 ucs and 

regarded for her not to need td S fLuSt 1 * 1 8 !, neral a * ree tffat she is 
quire visibility in this wav In the * Sciei i£? t ’ aad no1 a nalural histo- 
second place she 1 was'not^a passive Zn ? h ". os ? phy of , scienre - 
object of Dr Goodfield's contemnln l- 1 ?’ ni u St ? tart examining pre- 
ton. Her own™S™ T gsely whe t ,. ,s that Dr Brito, and 
book is considerable in the form of pusands like her, are doing in their 
letters, tape-recordfngS" lengthy re- is ^K, An Im ' 

plies to questions, and the initruc- W » rti . ,s . a va loable book, 

tion of her Boswell in tile details of ^ cai |^ al1 scientists, whatever their 

saarife-sa-Sr ? *■=? .stfiarvt 
s^asarS ‘ — - 

Sh E lo ^ es ? ,usic f even 11 is worth describing Dr Brito’s 

..... or iriiLSxfteriiSiS 

ggrigar&tt s^ltsS.% 

! ea subject, in short, for the sort of arrived from Portugal to work- for . 

undertake 0 " An < SS=£J£-~ 10 

*ntro- -search department in London as a 
verted scientist would have been use- recently qualified doctor with a prior 

lcsa - know ertaft of Pnni:,h “ K ■ 


lentless investigation, with her col- 
leagues, of an unorthodox theory 
concerning iron metabolism and 
Hodgkin’s disease. 

Dr Goodfield gives an excellent 
account of that investigation, with all 
its failures and successes, the tedium 
of its repealed experiments, and the 
unending struggle against scepticism. 
Science is exactly like this, although 
the dialogue in most research labor- 
atories may lack the ardour, the 
breathlessness, and the histrionic 
outbursts that seem to have been 
commonplace in Dr Brito's milieu. 
Science, on the whole, is a fairly 
messy business, far from the cold, 
orderly summary which constitutes a 
scientific paper as it appears in one 
of the dozens of scientific journals. 
Interesting discoveries are very often 
made by chance, or by the operation 
of what Max Delbruck called the • 
Principle of Limited Sloppiness. 
There follows agonizing about the 
reality of the discovery, then doubt 
concerning its Interest and signifi- 
cance, then anxiety about its publica- 
tion, since editors send the manu- 


... — u.ivu uuuluj wun a poor 

.. • . . knowledge of English, a smattering 

Nevertheless, there are moments °* Immunology, and virtually no sci- 
when the more cynical reader must em,fic training. Her mind was as 
wince at the price to be paid for the “"Prepared as It could be. In des- 
usefulness of Dr Brito's uninhibited Potion the head of the department 
trow of rhetonc. My own strongest B? ve her a few boxes of old histolo- 
winces were provoked by the state- S 1 ™ 1 s,ides of mouse spleens and a 
men! (in refutation of Kant) that micr oscope, and banished her to a 
science ... is like the difference corner to examine them. Several 
between rape and making love", and ro° ntf, s later she had discovered 
oy the suggestion that the develnn- simply by looking, that a certain tur.* 
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giving Du n . i nave never populate, with great specificity 
knowfngly experienced eitherof there certain defined areas in the spleen 
relations when at work in my own" - 

laboratory. Dr Goodfield herself is not Sending alone this observation is 

unemotional, andsomp of the reported °* no great significance. Viewed 
conversations between the two women, ?8 ai, ist a . wider background, however 
(where whole piragraphspf speech are u is important because it is an 
jf ven verbatim) are terribly intense, -SSJ 1 *! 6 ? 1 ■ directed rftiaration of 
even, at ; times, dangeroulsy close to . c , ' a Phenomenon seen in the de- 
8 U5 ^' : ' Jtodmem of the embryo. An undes- 

. H °w did Dr Goodfield recognize - -^Jrapjwcytei mi- 

that Dr Brito, was a scientist? Philo- arcas of the spleen 

sophical definitions, of science: were ,h ® greater problem 
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■ cal) themselves scientists, and pub- Glasoow T in'l as , a lecture r in 
- jishes her observations in leanied : MH rhV er f ity ’ fo!l °wed by a 
; joumalsjnd iiitematidhal meeting ^ ° f a re ,f e ? rch tea m in 
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ooservation eventuaUy enters ins, 
consciousness of other scientists 
working in the same field, and miy , 
catalyse the formulation of a theory, \ 
such as Dr Brito's about the nature 
of Hodgkin's disease. Her theoiy is 
both falsifiable and verifiable; if .d 
turns out to be true, Hodgkin’s dis- 
ease will be explained ana all kinds 
of changes will ensue in the thought 
patterns of cancer-research worker- 
However, since this is biology, no 
conclusions will emerge about the 
nature of the world iii general - 
conclusions of that kind belong to a 
different realm, ip fact, to physics. 

All these things are dramatized in 

this excellent book, which also 
makes it clear why a certain kind of . 
individual is draWn to participate in 
the strange form of biological activity, 
called scientific research. Philo- ■ 
sophers of science, whether profes- . 
siona] or amateur, should have An. ■ 
Imagined World in their libranes 
alongside The Double Helix. They 
.need all the help that they can get, 

'for the philosophy of science is not 
an irrelevant unworldly activity. Sci- 
entists were killed in Russia because; -. 
their definition of science differed 
from that of Lysenko arid Stalin; and 
in the United States the so-called • 
Creationists may succeed in prevent- ; 
ing the teaching of the theory. . * 
evolution in schools because of Top*'.- 
per’s misgivings about the sclertlific.. 
character of the theory of natural : • . 
selection. : , : -i - •' 

, V. .-j'.' - -i-,' ' t, iiiir; ■ ■*. , 
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Trouble oop at t’mill 


H. I. DUTTON and J. E. KING: 

Ten Per Cent and No Surrender 
The Preston Strike, 1853-54. 

274pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£18.50. 
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Cotton was the first and for long the 
greatest symbol of the Industrial Re- 
volution. Lancashire was a place of 
pilgrimage for foreign observers and 
the capitalist system us described by 
Marx Is ia fact merely the Lancashire 
textile industry writ large. School- 
children are still taught primarily ab- 
out textile machinery when they be- 
gin tu study economic history. One 
uspect of the cotton industry hns 
made little impact on popular know- 
ledge. The Plug riots which accom- 
panied the revival of Chart ism in 
1842 are remembered. Otherwise 
there are few of the dramatic recol- 
lections associated for example with 
the coal industry. Perhaps there were 
fewer dramas. Also, a decisive factor 
in the history of the cotton trade, 
there was never a unified industry 
until late in the nineteenth century. 
Cotton's history has to be told in 
terms of separate towns and even 
villages, to say nothing of separate 
crafts. 

This is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the history of the virtually 
general strike in Preston which 
closed the mills for seven months 
during 1853 and 1854. This attracted 
general interest at the time. Lord 
Palmerston, then briefly at the 
Home Office, addressed to the strik- 
ers a long essay on the errors of 
their ways. Both -Dickens and Mrs 
Gaskell Journeyed to Preston in 
order to gather material for their 
next novels. After the strike had 
been defeated it was forgotten - not 
mentioned even by the Webbs. It 
has been brought back to life only 
when two lecturers at Lancaster Uni- 
versity unearthed two scrapbooks of 
the time, one kept by Henry 
Ashworth, the hardest of the Preston 
cotton-masters, the other probably 
by George Cowell, the leading ora- 
tor and tactician among the Preston 
weavers, Add to this that Preston 
boasted three weekly newspapers of 
its own, all three of high quality and 
one remarkably sympathetic to the 
strikers. The two authors themselves 
understand both Lancashire, includ- 
ing its dialect, and the cotton trade. 
The result is a book of great fascina- 
tion and careful scholarship. 

- In 1852 the Lancashire cotton in- 
dustry was recovering from the de- 
pression of the late 1840s, which had 
been accompanied by wage reduc- 
tions. There was a general feeling 
that Wage rates should be increased 
by ten per cent. Each town had its 
own weavers’ association, spinners' 
association and so on. The masters 
were not much more unified though 
they acknowledged each other's ex- 
istence. Each town acted on its own, 
though with the railways and news- 
papers there was increasing know- 
ledge of what was happening else- 
where. In some towns the demands 
of the operatives were met without 
much dispute. Manchester itself 
seems to have been comparatively 
little affected. The first clear conflict 
wa$ at Stockport, where strikes 
closed the mills. Subscriptions were 
raised for Stockport in the other cot- 
tOii towiis. Early in 1853 the cotton 
workers of Stockport won their fight: 
the ten per cent increase in rates was 
granted by the masters. Stockport 
was comparatively small in the cot- 
ton world, an outlying town in 
Cheshire. But Stockport’s victory set 
an. example for others, especially for 
Preston, which had a peculiar emi- 
■ nepce.: . ■■ 

■. H hBd long been a town of historic 
importance. Richard Arkwright was 
bom in Preston and made nis first 
inventions there. The Honocks 
mills, which had passed to Thomas 
i e| y were atnong the greatest in 
Lancashire, Moreover Preston had a 
^ dica ! history which culminated 
with' Orator- Hunt's electoral victory 


By A. J. P. Taylor 

in December 1830. The masters < 
thought themselves a cut above 1 
cotton masters elsewhere. They were s 
gentlemen, living in the elegance of I 
winckley Square and often associal- 1 
ing with the great house of Derby. < 
During the summer of 1853 the Pre- < 
ston operatives gradually formulated 1 
their demand for the ten per cent ! 
increase. During the summer also i 
the masters gradually moved inwards « 
a general compact that they would i 
resist the operatives' demand. The ’ 
compact was never complete: some i 
smaller mills paid the increase and '■ 
remained at work throughout the I 
stoppage. But most masters stood i 
firm. Their resolve, it seems, was I 
highly altruistic. Wages, they held, < 
could only be fixed by the workings < 
of market law. Any increase imposed i 
by a strike instead of by economic I 
laws would bring ruin to the opera- < 
lives as much as to the masters. The I 
masters decided to take the offen- I 
sive. On October 15 most mills in 1 
Preston closed. The lock-out had be- 
.gun. The word "lock-out" was then , 
novel and rarely used. Hence the , 
lock-out has gone down in history as i 
the Preston strike of 1853-54. , 

The organization of the strikers 1 
was remarkably efficient though ' 
much of it seems to have been con- 1 
ducted at mass meetings in the open | 
air. Collections for the strikers were ■ 
held first in Preston and then all 1 
over industrial Lancashire. In all 1 
£105,000 was paid out during the ' 
strike through the various associa- J 
tions and there seem to have been 1 
few cases of defalcation by the 1 
officers of the associations though of < 
course (he masters and their agents 
alleged there had been many. There j 
were no official leaders, Our authors | 
identify two outstanding men. One, | 
George Cowell, was a Preston weav- , 
er, a Methodist and teetotaller and a < 
former Chartist. The other, Mortim- ' 
er Grimshaw, may have begun as a , 
weaver who was blacklisted at eveiy j 
mill in Lancashire "because of his j 
independence of mind”. He had be- ] 
come a full-time agitator. Cowell was t 
a hard arguer in his speeches, a t 
working-class equivalent of Cobden; v 
Grimshaw was an emotional rhetori- s 
dan, the working-class equivalent of 
John Bright. There was one differ- 
ence between the two leaders of the ■ 
operatives and their middle-class 1 

E rototypes: Cowell and Grimshaw s 
eiievea in the strike weapon, Cob- b 
den and Bright regarded it as a dan- I 
ger and a delusion. f 

3 

It is a mystery to me how Cowell c 
and Grimshaw, to say nothing of the v 
other prominent figures, supported t 
themselves. They addressed meetings c 


accompanied by violence. Troops 
had been called in. Many of the 
strikers or rioters had been sent to 
prison. In 1853 there was no disorder 
from sturi to finish. Every meeting 
ended with appeals for an orderly 
dispersal and the appeals were 
obeyed. Indeed the operatives were 
so anxious “never to give the police- 
men a job" that even ordinary 
crimes decreased during the seven 
months of the strike. This restraint 
was indeed fortunate for the author- 
ities. The total police force in Pre- 
ston when the strike started was thir- 
ty-one men, whose wages were not 
much higher than those of the opera- 
tives. Recruits pushed the figure to 
oyer fifty, some of whom were soon 
dismissed for drunkenness while 
others simply absconded after col- 
lecting their weekly wage. Special 
constables proved equally unreliable. 
In fact the Preston police-force func- 
tioned well simply because there was 
little need for it. 

The Muyor and the Watch Com- 
mittee remained anxious throughout 
the strike period. They appealed to 
Palmerston at the Home Office for 
advice and even assistance. He told 
them to enforce the law and all 
would be well. There is some indica- 
tion that towards the end of the 
strike Palmerston, in true diplomat's 
fashion, suggested that he himself 
might mediate between operatives 
and masters. He was told that the 
strike was breaking down and the 
interesting experiment was not tried. 
Instead Palmerston flung himself into 
the task of promoting - or some say 
of averting - the Crimean war. 

Meanwhile the anxious authorities 
in Preston duly invoked the law. At 
the opening of 1854 the masters 
theoretically reopened their mills. In 
practice this meant the introduction 
of blacklegs, then called knobsticks. 
There were of course demonstrations 
as the knobsticks arrived by train 
from Blackburn or Wigan, the latter 
not then exclusively a mining (awn. 
But to the general surprise there was 
no violence. The knobsticks marched 
to their place of work and then 
usually proved unqualified for the 
skilled work of a weaver or spinner. 

However the authorities set the 
law into operation. This meant that 
the Mayor read the - Riot Act, 
apparently without provoking either 
applause or protests. More relevant- 
ly, all meetings in the open air were 
forbidden. This sounds more formid- 
able, than it was. The ban applied 
only within the borough of Preston 


themselves. They addressed meetings 
nearly every day. Each of them 
travelled widely, making speeches 
i and- raising money for the strikers. 
’They covered the textile towns of 
Lancashire and penetrated into south 
and west England. They were often 
in London with appeals, not very 
successful, to the trade associations 
there. Of course the new railways 
'made such missionary journeys 
easier: The ; Source of' their funds 
remains unexplained. Presumably the 
local . trade associations made con- 
tributions. It is equally mysterious 
what the two men had lived on in 
the years before the strike. 

Both men, and most of the opera- 
tivei too, had ' been Cliartists ten 
years or so earlier. They remained 
Chartists in their, language, talking Of 
the rights of (he people, universal 
suffrage and abolition of the property 


S Lialification. The only new point 
hce 184y was expression of sym- 
pathy for the Hungarian radicals who 
bad accompanied Kossuth into exile. 
But these points were repeatedly put 
aside as irrelevant to the strike. Of 
course the working man would not 
secure justice until (he Charter had 
been achieved, but that was no 
reason why be should not demand 
wage increases now. In fact econo- 
mic and political aims were becom- 
ing separated. 

There was another remarkable 
change in the operatives of 1853 
fronl their predecessors of ten years 
before. The Plug riots had been 


only within the Dorougn-ot rreston 
which was then a good deal smaller 
than the munidpnl borough nowa- 
days. Moreover the operatives were 
better walkers than their successors. 
Hence their meetings were held in 
what are now the suburbs. For one 
big meeting they walked as far afield 
as Hoghton, which is quite a stretch. 

These meetings became Increasing- 
ly gloomy. Most Lancashire cotton 
towns that had won the ten per cent > 
In 1853 lost it in 1854. This w&kj 
especially true of Stockport. Stock- 
port's victory in 1853 had started the 
Preston strike; Stockport's, defeat in 
1854 ended it. The Preston opera- 
tives could not fight on alone. On 
May 1 a meeting of 10,000 of them 
at Walton Bridge called . 'off the 
strike. The histone battle was over 
and would soon be forgotten. 

George Cowell became a tea pnd 
coffee dealer in Ribbleton Lane, still 
appearing to ask Radical questions 
of Tory Candidates at elections. Mor- 
timer Grimshaw had a sadder fate. 
He campaigned for the Confederacy 
during tne American Gvil War. His 
last appearance was in 1864 when he 
applied for employment with the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
cfn the groupds that he had spent the 
previous five years agitating .against 
‘‘Strikes Delegates and Trades Uni 
ions". 
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BY ERIC KORN 


A milestone in the rare -hook caper Almighty", which isn’t the way I 
was New Paths in Book-Collecting remember it. Oscar Wilde, of course, 
f 1934), a collection of essays edited was u feminine soul in a masculine 
by John Carter which might withour brain-building, which accounts for all 
too much impropriety be subtitled his troubles. 

“new ways of getting the Johns to AtlH ntpar Wikje . s mo(her 


sSlJb^oid™^ SJffW Z great souTToo) reversing ^normal 
number of customers who rould be |; u J es ° f gift lf„ nd 

Kelmscolts and Aldirtes available, nl ,i,i r 5|? n e h^ e ^hJlt 'hil* hTx S ° 

Carter quite properly drew attention hnin^oi nH 

to the possibility of collecting detec- born a » tl flnd often t0,d h,m so - 


tive stories, yellow books, the history * * * 

of science, almanacks and so forth. Anofher man who Jays , lf)l of stress 

Creative collectors today still try on trilling gender differences is 
(u discover or invent areas where Fabius Zachary Snoop, author or 
impressive coverage can be bought From the Monotremes to the Madon- 
cheaply, (second editions of Tauch- na: A stiuiv of the Breast in Culture 
nitzes, municipal bus timetables); and Religion (John Bale and Daniell- 
creativc dealers try to get there son, 1928). This is little more than 
ahead of them. In consequence it’s an anthology of mammary references 
increasingly difficult to find paths that from “let me to thy bosom fly” to 
aren’t already signposted, metalled, “Ravished in that fair Via Lactea”, 
and carrying heavy traffic. So this with droll commentary. The content, 
year’s Carter memorial award for in- which I will not describe as anything 
novative cataloguing must go to Peter other than tickling prurience, is un- 
Bell and Christopher Johnson's British memorable, but tne author's name 
Biography 1800-1920 Tor presenting an deserves to be recorded. If it is a 
undoubted contribution to scholarship pseudonym the usual sources don't 
with a degree of commercial shrewd- know it, though the initials FZS 


ness. seem factitious. Anna, Comtesse de 

Hie subjects would populate a small Br ^ont. by the way, isn't a 

a' J rr f „ikf“\,r‘/r r0n : i lv c G a l | SS ^otTady Luck a Z 

are folks who were alive at some a n \c D i.„ 

w'oiktoH'c ««*. 

a desirable alien) and who were writ- 

we n || ab rUna r a Tmne^d 'm' M alid fcund ap wrih nt M Z- 

ronree” l.’tVi S°SSTS ,hc "2*“" ° f b > Wi " ifred 


morphosis of Helen by Winifred 

range and character of the Victorian- Bo 6S s - 
Edwardian biographic mode, from But one unlikely name that is in- 
Sir Henry Bessemer, steel manufac- deed pseudonymous is Gervde 
Hirer, to Davidson, lunatic; and from Baronte, who belongs in the Review- 
Sir William Henry Flower, late direc- er s Hall of Fame for her remark - 
tor of the Natural History Museum to Mein Kampf - that “It Incks tact. 
Cook, Annie Elizabeth,' daughter of opt is filled with Hitler's abounding 
Thomas Cook, travel agent, gassed in Vitality and fascination”. This is to 
1 bath. ' ' • • .. befound in You Have Lived Before I 


In fact it is probably more use in a h j" ldbook t° reincarnation 

general than in particular, because a was 8 R°r entine nun, 

researcher who wants data on (say) Mollison was a friend of Marco 

John Briggs, late editor of the West- ? n e . opatra | s now '»ving in New 

/ norland Gazette, probably alread v ? nd , seven . , y years old). It s a 


John Briggs, late editor of the West- ?“P alra | s now '»ving in New 
/norland Gazette, probably already ,'?£ k f R 

has the memoir published In Kirkbv JfJlf 0 carn Ms Baronte can 
Lonsdale in 1825! and if he is resear'- i 1 i ?t no A ev,de . nce tha M “ ssohn ' wa . s 
citing on some other editor of the ^ , Augustus or Napoleon, parti- 
Weslmorland Gazette he may look cularly because Napoleon is someone 
here in vain; whereas an Institute of ful e 8 f°8ether, a young Russian lad, 
Biographical Studies would be well a -j ^9 PU ?^ l “ r . 1 anc * an 

advisee to buy the whole lot and let guldc ’ bo , r " ,n . 19 5?- 

the statisticians loose on it. My own w l „ ii ^ con, . e a world ru * e J by 1946. 
crude statistics suggest that the topics ™ ss Gerv ^ e Baronte, as I said, is a 
are 4fl m>r rpnt rMTo Jn,. 8 in n .r L nt pseudonym. Her real name was Miss 


Lonsdale in 1825, and if he is resear- 
ching on some other editor of the 
Westmorland Gazette he may look 
here in vain: whereas an Institute of 
Biographical Studies would be well 


educational, with the odd one in a f nd . more briefly, 

hundred like “stammerer”, "English ll ? e £ ur P, 0S “ 

Lady married to Shareef of Wazan”, !V5 l r ) d an travel-book, The Land of 
.and "keeper of asylum for fallen he ^ingam (with Plates), 
women and gypsies' . ★ * * 


The beauty of- all this is that 
though many of the books are indi- 
vidually rare (10-15 per cent not in 

Djli.U Til V -..-I !.!„ . 


Now for a bit of English pastoral. 

On a pleasant July day in 193- , 
Geoffrey Polleft, a New Zealander 


the British Library), such rarities are nf 3 K;,.® , Ze “ and " 

collectively no.t uncommon. And off S fram HorshSm 1 

-Ibom £M' a 5,i t f“ w D v t Sc ™e mor\ h ™ei= S 'bu, r 'Jslead. 

Ba sSgga R 7 

‘Whdn found bv ones' 'and twos (n the ' " i , ■ iw*— ■ ,d . the ' English 

obscure bat-haunted tbj) shelves of s£s 8 ^ , r u hyme ‘ 

deep provincial bookstores. But just as en S tS fnr bme or thrupp- 

□ultlng together, several thousand Jh^ohscuS' d f° 0rS ° f 

Lives of not very interesting people fmm°n C iu !cu-t e fat ”° us ’ 
creates a: mass-biography of great Hi- ■ [ er fI; n B ?l ° f u 8t ^'P ey ^i 1 10 Ches ; 
cihahon. so putting together aiot of ! J , terns -' by 0 way of 


creates a: mass-biography of great fas- • ISK n B ?n °»h^ 1 rh -R- 10 Ches * 

cinahon. so putting together o’ lot of uirSi.™ ' feJSSS™ 8 -' by c way of 

not very valuable boote collectively : ^ You l er8et 

creates a context of value And thnf* \ Y ? u arent confusing me with my 
creative bSSling. A " d Wff) Winifred Holt' 

' ' ' b J (Devon) and Sir Arthur Quiller- 

' - * * * £ 0 ««V (CornwaU); by way of Ethel 

I've been readim* A nf ft’ ? L el L B “ d .' Margaret Woods, 


by (Devon) aild Sir Arthur Quiller- 
' - * * * Go «ch (CornwaU); by way of Ethel 

wouldn t be gone a bundle oh by the ' ■ earned and ^ • h 3 

SSSSSSS: 

Hne soul In a 'feminine brain- now?) the^ f« tS ^ Whete 
■building"; and. this goei for all-hernir n i » ma J cr ' a ' far * waywardly 
women back' to ."Mother: Eve herself „( Lon S' 

braving, the tempter and courageous- by Florence 

ly shielding the “father, of, our race wS&i . ^ ^ 

from.-; -iijie ' vengeance :of ,.: Jhe ’ dl^r; ■ 1 | S t6o chee 7 u and 


No one seems to have been vile to 
him, though various anonymous 
gentlefolks or their servants were 
abrupt. Clergy and squirearchy were 
the • worst, but usually cold (“We 
shan't be needing any today, thank 
you"), rather than abusive: one man 
who shouted at him got a stiff little 
note of protest the next day. 
E. M. Delatield sent the curious 
message that she was "no good at 
that sort of thing"; A. G. Street de- 
clined to help on the grounds that he 
was just a farmer (“Reckon his 
books must be better than his farm- 
ing", said a sceptical neighbour); but 
most professionals seem at least to 
have offered him nourishment - a 
good many tankards of foaming ale 

f pt poured into him by successful 
iterary gents. Quite a few patro- 
nized his wares; and him as well, 
often: "I'm taking a sporting chance 
on your success", said Sir Henry 
Newbolt, handing him what is said to 
have been "generous" and I estimate 
was five shillings. He steered clear of 
the avant-garde. The nearest thing to 
a modern he encounters is Roy 
Campbell's mother-in-law, thougn 
“Q". perhaps unexpectedly, is read- 
ing Ezra Pound when he calls. 

Newbolt must have lost his half- 
crowns, for Poliett doesn't seem to 
have published anything else. But it's 
pleasing to imagine what all that fresh 
air and exercise might do for X or Y 
or Z. (he well-loved poets of the 
present day. Of course most writers 
don’t now live in houses with names 
in photogenic parts of the country, 
witn domestics to bring the tea- 
things out. Nor, generally, do motor- 
ists accost walkers with the words “I 
hope you won’t be offended if I offer 
you a lift". And your clients would 
assume that you were being followed 
by the cameras of The South Bank 
Show, and they’d probably be right. 

★ ★ * 

I've a soft spot, especially this year, 
for curmudgeons who cry down pub- 
lic rejoicings, but can’t wholly 
approve of one Colonel Sibthorp, 
who feared that the 1851 Great Ex- 
hibition would start "an influx ol 
Papists, bringing with them idolatry, 
schism, bubonic plague and venereal 
disease". He's quoted, without en- 
thusiasm, by Alfred Heller, editor of 
World's Fair, a sixteen-page quarter- 
ly from Northern California with the 
terrifying subscription price of 
annually, a periodical singlemmdwiy 
devoted to international expositions 
past and future. 

Heller apparently sees fairs as o 
metaphor for a leisurely, high -teen 
pluralist future, where bngm- 
apparelled folk of many lands saun- 
ter through pleasure domes and mum- 
media entertainment, or float®" 
scented waterways, rather more use 
one of Ray Bradbury’s folksy fal- 
sies than a. high-minded welUian 
Utopia. Not surprisingly, Bradbury 1 
a great booster for Disneyland, ana . 
presumably more so for Disney sias 
dream. EPCOT, not an Essex .hom- 
ing estate but the Experimental pro- 
totype Community of J 0I 5? r jj!' 
now under construction m Horiaa. 
"a living blue print for 
and a showcase for the ingenuity w 
imagination of American Free fcmw 
prise”. It will also be a sort of M 
racks for the hired help, described 
"tomorrow’s leaders living to fF~L 
in a continuous people-to-peopie e 
change”. 

★ ★ ★ 

It would be a pity to miss •* 
new hope for mankind for only t • j 
including postage and packing, 
bring you this powerful argumen 

self-knowledge from a ScientoU^ 

hand-out. “It iS now 

accepted”, they say "that oin hv 

are affected, in some way oy 
. mind. The full extent of this m 
enceis not so ‘widely known- 
been estimated", they add, ^ 

: to 70 per cent of all illnesses m y ■ 
psycho somatic. (Caused by ^ 

: mind.) That fact alone , they . 
elude, “would make the, mind 
. taking a long hard look £•' ? 

don’t we ell go and do just tM* 


k 
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The joys of superfluity 

By Mary Lutyens 


JOHN RUSKIN: 

The Stones of Venice 

Abridged and edited by Jan Morris 

239pp. Faber. £12.50. 

0 571 11815 1 

JEANNE CLEGG: 

Ruskin and Venice 

233pp. Junction Books. £12.5U. 

0 86245 019 5 


frey-chimncv - the first sight to greet moralist. He would not have dared to meet or correspond. In January Monuments. Jeanne Clegg expertly 
the traveller on arriving in Venice, tell his parents that lie was enjoying 1871 he had started writing his dissects this book, as well as the 
as described by Ruskin at the end of himself. They bewailed his long ahs- monthly pamphlets Fors Clavigera: Guide; she calls it “as pilgrim's guide 
the first volume of The Stones. ences and only countenanced them Letters to the Workmen and Labour- to Venice, to the tombs of her good 
Ruskin was cirip^n wimn hr first on the understanding that he wus ers of Great Britain and in June was men, the images of her saints, her 
went* to* 1 Venice' vrifh his parents 7n b « book, writing Letter 19 from Venice com- 'relics and okf bones'*, 

the autumn iftts anH mi in eschewing all frivolity. Willie fulnu- plaining that he could not write that 

irt^ with ro.Mii'ij'nn ik«. uicit in nating against the filth and vice of “morning because of the accursed As of everything, Ruskin had his 


jEANNt. CLiiUu: [ Praet^Ua al one ' of Vure childish Hie Venetians, the appalling destine- whistlmg°of the daily sicam engine of own eccentric view of history. He 

Ruskin and Venice ■ f . ... ^ ctaved *fa n buildings and the vacuous the omnibus for the Lido". This pas- had advised his Oxford students that 

233nu Junction Books £12 SO onlv a fo nieht bui he D omised his boredom of society, he was in truth sage was sent by a reader from “in the reading of history your first 

n«KnioS books, zi -u. only a tortmgm out ^promise a ms yery happy Effie sujted him< for she ^ |es to an , tali;in paper and cause d purpose must be to seek what is to 

0 86 ■■■_ K ._ y ., niHi J Li b ! found her own amusements and left much resentment amnnesi the Vene- be praised, and disdain all the rest: 

— 1 ' “ , „“ c , al |lSE5 i him in peace to follow his own pui- Inins. and in doing so, remember always 

What a fortunate coincidence that be tore . wnen he was there . ( ^ k n( j not t« en f or j, cr _ .. . . .. . that the most important part uf tnc 

these books have been published so for the second time, for a month m . . ncvcr hQVe me( R. lWl j on r Wheii Ruskin Wit^iigaiii m history of man is that uf liis imaghin- 

close together, for in reading The May 1841, again with his parents, he Bf | wn who was |0 he j p him so much for his Jong pcnultim.ite \ isit of eight ,j on . V/hat he actually does is always 

Stones of Venice one longs to know was in melancholy mood after an with hjs Venetian work: Brown wus were both dend and he was in S reat part accidental 

™ SS 1 nobody lhl , sccti o„ Jeanne Clegg bas 

not wait to read °The Stones. Brought obliged to take time off from Ox- SSefof Ruskin at olav atLa in or to Jove him he draw „ u?on thirty-six hitherto un- 

uo to execrate Ruskin for having, ford- Nevertheless, on his first night §L- J1J , . home P y -rt, cv h . 1C J looked for and found signs from publisheif letters from Ruskin to 
sunpMedl^ done so much ha?m to he was writing in his diary, “Tliank Inuthier’^ver thdr ^se. whom he had associated with fi aw don Brown und gives an in- 

English architecture, I did not read a God I am here! It is the Paradise of jn ball gamesfokeep warm in Urs “ la , , n - Car P ncc fa s rj lclure . (cresting account uf Ruskm's young 
word of his until I wns over fifty. So dries ... I am happier than I have . . 8 ,. wc g see Ruskin P “jumpina Sf sa, " t ly,n P in , b , cd . dre l? , L" fi ' It,llian disc, P les - Thc secrion ends 

Sant of him was I that when 1 been these five years - so happy - “gb SlbihrVid c3L CE Thcse s, »" s aad symbols brought him with a harrowing letter, likewise un- 

went to Venice in 1946 with instruc- happier than in all probability f ever TagiioVi ft he Pallet dance? Login P K ub,ish £ d ’ ^ Ruskin to one of 

tians not to miss the tomb of the shall be again". v<*r.;r*.l wnnlrl have stared her P reMI0n \ He stn y ed during this wsit them. Count Zorzi, written in Janu- 

Doge Andrea Vendramin in the When he returned to Venice four widest at", catching crabs at the nuwthe 0 Penuone'calcintlr C where fi«i comoleti' 5 mernnf breakdown- I 
church of SS Giovanni e Paulo, years later it was for the purpose of Lido, together with Effie’s Austrian was a hie «o choo wood for Ills fire on 

S cb 3“JiL n Jl ad uf ad0 ^ r “5!3?!Snt f a ulto Whom !heq b uay _ The P Calclna is thl only ^hS 


morning 


not write that 
thc accursed 


purpose must be to seek what is to 
ne praised, and disdain all the rest: 
and in doing so, remember always 
that the most important part uf tnc 
history of man is that uf his imagina- 
tion. what he actually docs is always 
in great part accidental . . . 

Jn (his section Jeanne Clegg has 


wiul-ii ivuaitiu muu piuiiuuiiicu n pci- writing me secunu vuiuuic ui mvu- adorer Lieutenant raunzza wnom .l. „„„„ The ralrln# k rh#» nnlv 

feet example of the true spirit of the ern Painters, and he went alone this Ruskin admired for his beautiful 4,1 'J c e e US hearra coZ 

Renaissance, I gazed at it unable to time with his servant George Hobbs, drawings, and racing them along the jLpmnrative nlaoue to him The iZZt’iZl LT;*" iLi'rwn'iS 

understand what was so speaally He had not reckoned with the sands, and “setting large empty r>^ n ieli where he had staved on all W ° b fi, d «°m«o 

beautiful about it. It was not until I changes he was to find in the city, shells to sail on the sea”; and at a h - Dre vjous visits except the second ° iy SlL 'inw me ”‘ 

read J. G. Unks’s 1960 abridgement The railway bridge across the la- champagne picnic at Torcello. again 5E h P £ railed ^to out one uo ‘ ' ’ “ ‘ S 1 wh ° Wftnl he,p now ’ ’ ' ' 

of The Stones my first introduction goon, near completion, blocked the with Paulizza: “Nothing could be allhouJ , h K a p | aqll j. lo George In the course of the next few years 

to Ruskin, that 1 learnt that the view of Venice from Mestre; there me rrier than the two men. After s d ® nd Alfred de p M l U5set in roo % Ruskin suffered further terrible 

Renaissance to Ruskin was a pesti- were gas lamps on both sides of the dinner, to show that the champagne N bouts of mndness. He was to pay 

lent art” and that Vendramin's tomb Grand Canal and in the Piazza, and had not gone to their heads, they ran on l y one raore visit to Venice in 

was the epitome of its baseness in other "fearful changes” as well as race s round the old buildings and so while he was at the Calcina Rus- October 1888 when he was sixty-nine 

that only the visible side of the destruction of buildings going on fast that one could hardly see them”. ^\ n wrote a didactic Guide to the and had just been rejected by 

Doge’s figure was carved, whereas in everywhere. “They are scraping St And in 1852, during theiT second Principal Pictures In the Academy of another young girl. He remained 

the earlier Gothic tomb of the Doge Mark’s clean”, he wrote to his visit, they hired dominoes and masks pf ne ArK al Venice in which he made only a few days; nc had to get away 

Tomasino Mocenigo next to it, the father. “Off go all the glorious old a nd went “masking” in the streets (he sensible suggestion that visitors from “the elements of imagination* 

hidden side, the side God sees, was weather stains, the rich hues of mar- while the Carnival was on. Effie should be charged a fee before en- which haunted him there. Let us 

as carefully sculpted as the visible ble which nature, mighty as she is. laughed so much that she could ter i nK the city. He also wrote St now turn back once more for com- 

s|de. Both these tombs are illustrated has taken ten centuries to bestow’ . “scarcely go on” while Ruskin “who ' Mark's Rest: The Hutorv of Venice fort to Jail Morris's book and re-read 

la Jan Morns 8 abridgement of the Fortunately he never knew of plans was as grave as possible, did the Written for the Help of the Few one of those glorious Turner gleams 

450,000-word original., . proposed the following year to ex- thing capitally”. Travellers Who Still Care for her of Ruskin's prime. 

b J.uifi.lL H ° 0 ^i° tL-Sf,’ t^metrw^vUwarcls to alulw fcTthe Among much new material quoted 

2 produced, with twenty- building of “n gigantic complex of by Jeanne Clegg are some fuscinatmg -l 

5*23; P latas ’ 0,d and new ^[ci.tlientre, ca¥s. baths an& other letters from J5hn James Ruskin to ’^1 

photographs and innumerable draw- * «h» milwnv tn his son during tills second visit. Mr 1!^ I 


(cresting Account of Ruskin s young 
Italian disciples. Thc section ends 
with a harrowing letter, likewise un- 
published, frum Ruskin to one of 
them. Count Zorzi, written in Janu- 
ary 1879, less than a year after his 
first complete mental breakdown: “I 
have not abandoned yon - but my 
brains have abandoned me. Have 
you not been told that I was raving 
mad for two months? - held down in 
my bed sometimes by three men? 
... it is / who want help now . . . 

In the course of the next few years 
Ruskin suffered further terrible 
bouts of madness. He was to pay 
only one more visit to Venice in 
October 1888 when he was sixty-nine 


side. Both these tombs are illustrated 
In Jan Morris's abridgement of (he 
450,000-word original., 

This is a lovely book to handle, 
beautifully produced, with twenty- 
five colour plates, old and new 
photographs and innumerable draw- 


fivl rtrtS pm , . ced ’ £ lth fa*" 1 *- building of “a gigantic complex of by Jeanne Clegg are some fuscinating 
SLfSr pl y*i S ’ old a ? d new hotel, 'then ire, cares, baths ana other letters from John James Ruskin to 
f n . ‘ D ^ a P hs and -»nnumerab le draw- f ac j|| t | es » | t o continue the railway to his son during this second visit. Mr 
Xpn 5 , , ntrod V ctl ® n ,s San Giorgio Maggiore and to throw Ruskin had not approved of (he firs! 

thblf Sr nrt h rt “a 1 m i glc - 1 can a bridge across to the Piazzetta. It volume of The Stones , except for the 
wnMin irt, other autho J wh ose prose d * ri |hi ^ sit that Ruskin first and last chapters, nor had the 

Whin !“ dim af |e r Ruskin’s. “discovered" Tintoretto, whose publisher. It had appeared in 1851 

chaSter^ ^SE nf 8« a tncss “crushed” him. In May the and was selling badly . . . No lech- 

cnapter. The Nature of Gothic , f ii ow j niz vear was there aga in - n cal Works are popular or sell , Mr 
she writes of the Gothic style: forX fasHme with his parents. Ruskin . wrote, Modem Painters is 

It could tolerate mistakes, rough- 
ness, asymmetries, because it was 
derived strictly from nature, which 
detested a straight line as it abhor- 
red a vacuum. It had none of the 


It could tolerate mistakes, rough- Revolution in Europe prevented jjj "(j jjj J- f 81 0 , n u K of 

3"?' Wmetries, because it was Ruskin from taking his wife Effie to Youf nowera of wnS are^fine 
derived stnctly from nature, which Venice directly after their marriage X°V r 

da 5“ led a straight line as it abhor- in Apri i 1848 as had been his inten- _ We^want Sot 

red a vacuum. It had none of the tkm. but soon after the Venetians ‘?j bb £ d h “3 n^t Trnwpl ” 7f«n S’ 
servile perfection of the neo- capitulated to the Austrians in 'l^ Ri^Wn 

classical. It was ornamented not August 1849, they set out, arriving in p* JStSSS 

.with urns, but with fauna and (he middle of November to spind K £ h " 

flora. It was an architecture rude monthB at the Danleli Hotel y°l?5? e ’ , a n i° ^ u r Rn«Wn°h!^Pri 

«n 0 wild, tinged with humour, joy- Xm Riuktn had “ways stayed be- b " ,ldl ^ ,reat “ ) “ r Ruskl " hopad 

M, snontaSeous, strong, and "om tlKoriS ia Skcn.^v th. * h D a, f % SSsZf.'SS 
never afraid of superfluity. ... The W0V i n sa vina that the ra Iway up for (be mat. his son nan a mar 

Stones of Venice^ its etf a para- bri^e had K repaired after th l 

digm of Its vision - a mighty Aus f riaT1 bombardment by the time }*' rfv23«eto be 

Gothic structure Itself, obeying t h e v arrived It was because the train ? ome 1 ^ irner ® 

?nip k H n S ° W c scrupu ‘°“ s from Mestre was not running that £ V “ h o 0 j[XdeS” K^Mr^Rm 

splendour. For it too is, as he sotm after thelr arrival one of the ilSL" 


Gothic structure Itself, obeying ^ved It was beca^ the train "some Turner gley ot Venice to be 

2^^ 0W S ni ^ wift ^ rup k from Mestre was not running that ^ e 0 n h it to Mr^Rrn- 

splenriour. For it too is, as he soon after their arrival one of .the 

would say, rude and wild- of char- carriages of a visiting German prince in th osT mamLs wSrf 

S "AST3SpKSS’i?lftS an 2 h ' s wifa h lurabl “ i"' 0 ^ K & A SSF&S* 2 

» and °" flrst s ^ of s ‘ 

ness of it all. It too scorns sym- a ft fl rvfards was a “melancholy sight* Mafk * 7 - - . * 

metry and unnecessary perfections. t0 Effie.) Having already turned his Ruskin did not return to Venice 
, attention from' .painting to, again until .1869. -His marriage* had 

Jan Morris mints a useful new ^bJtecture (The Seven Lamps of been annulled in 1854 and ten years 
noun ui the word muffle which she Arc hitecture had been published ear- later his father had died. He was 
SSL. ■■ - SEE be :.« • e, x res Her in 1849), Ruskin was bent on now besotted with a youna girl, Rose 
,n 1848 as lying like great pre8erv ing in prose, drawings and La Touche. He stayed at Verona but 
upholstered muffles across the body 3 a p uerr eotypes all he could of the visited Venice four limes for. a few 
of Europe . Jeanne Clegg s book has st( ® M 0 f \^ D jce before they crum- days at a time. It was only now that 
fhiSJtEL* scholarah, P over - bled away. He spent his. days he became aware of Carpaccio, who 
t b , P B 8 es source notes, CQ py| ngi measuring, making endless came to mean so much to him; he 

i|)? t ? ,lce ’ fa .19?. °f text (how n0 ^g S| tying full length on the' marble wrote to Burne-Jones, ‘*There’s no- 
llplPrh ■ wo , ud **® authors would 0 fSt Mark'sor balanced on the thing like Carpacdo . ! don't give 

Si i t0 St tops of ladders examining sculptural up my Tintoret . . . But this Oupno- 

HI." fa chapters) but it will be JgV & - do is a new world to rae”.„He had 

invaluable to all Venice-lovers and in- • not fourtd Venice so beautiful since 
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km. It starts with an admirable sur- 0 f The Stones , pointing out all vrfien he heard that he had been 
vey of "The English View of Venice Ruskin’s inconsistencies and,cpptra- offered ithe Slade Professofshlp at 
oerore Ruskin”, then covers his dictionsi He carfed no more for con- Oxfovd.< . . 
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commentary 

A man could stand up 

By Hermione Lee 

- ■ r ~ ~ ~ - T ! m cncc was made to feel C (he man in and by news of technological de- 

Tolevlslon and the Arts: the white suit having tong since left) vciopments which would lead to "a 

A Conference would want to he so silly and boring, stereophonic television in ten years’ 

St Cecilia’s Hall, Edinburgh LaIer in the week the level of ■" 

S as as ss ssssss ■■ = discussion was improved by having. able in Germany and Japan). 

On the other side of Edinburgh from f*>r each subject ft he visual arts, Other criticisms were less easily 
St Cecilia's Hall, delegates to the music, literature, the past, theatre) dismissed. John Drummond, Festival 


in T)te Scotsman as its “in-housc (Melvyn Bragg, Humphrey Burton), ence and took part in the session on 
soul-searching". There was much dis- as objective out knowledgeable cri- music, scathingly indicted television’s 
cussinn of the expanding video mar- tics (John Drummond, Owen Dud- dogged "pursuit of what it does bad- 
keti of the implications of high- ley-Ed wards), us specialists (Magnus ly” - the public concert. What could 
technology cable and satellite (rails- Magnusson). or us men whose creat- television do with a concert other 
mission, of union relations; much ivc work was involved to some dc- than follow the tunes round the 
gossip about new jobs, and much gree with television f Jonathan Mil- orchestra? Why. not take risks, in- 
advaricc salesmanship for TV-AM ter. John Mortimer, Raymond Lep- stead, with analyses of contemporary 
and Channel 4. Peter Jay, who was pard, Michael Holroyd). And 1 mean music or with ‘‘music-theatre”? Why 
giving this year's MacTnggarl lcc- men. Apart from Marina Vaizcy, ' were the master-classes so much 
lure, quoted Adam Smith to the Fes- speaking on the visual arts in the one loved by Humphrey Burton in fact 
rival Times interviewer; programme I could not attend, there so unsatisfactory? Because of the in- 

People of the same trade seldom werc no womeTl on f be panels. No soluble clash betwen television’s de- 
meet together even for merriment female playwrights were discussed, sire for the close-up. and teaching’s 
and diversion but the conversation 00 women writers were mentioned in need for the wide angle: you can’t 
• ends in T conspiracy awlni “he al1 ,he tn,k About adaptations, and look both at Tortelier* face and at 
public, or in some contrivance to ,he , on !y reference to a programme the pupil’s bowing arm. Television, 
raise prices made by a woman was to Hilary Drummond concluded, lent itself to 

/. t . Spurting s on Ivy Compton-Burnelt. personalities, not to music: It was 

If Ti,! ™elvyn Bragg said that television significant that the BBC were re- 

ic S Lii? e VCr &J bad a history of Adapting works by cording the charismatic Bernstein, 




a;, i 1 *:' ^ 





$!**»•* 


of Nations, the hostility of “vested 
interests" to the ordinary citizen. 


“men of considerable genius"; Huw not Haitink, conducting Mahler. 
Weldon asked Jonathan Miller what (Well. Burton reported, we're doina 


Television and the arts, 1930: the BBC and the Baird Company co- 
operated in a television broadcast of Pirandello's The Man with a Flower 
in his M6uth. The production wo? commissioned, in an atmosphere of 

L.. t/-l i j j : j r r: i.r ' 


icm» \u me uruinary cuizeu- Weldon asked Jonathan Miller what (Well, Burton reported, we l re dome 
Meanwhile, at the week-Jong pub- advice he would give to a “man" who Haitink as well. That’s it. saic 


lie conference on Television and the was writing a play for television. If Drummond, telly people when chal- 
Arts at St Cecilia's Hall, the ordin- only one overall impression was lenged will always tell you, we did 
ary citizen might well have felt some- taken from the conference, it was of //.) 

what alienated from the profession- an inordinately male-dominated m .. 

als. Huw Weldon, a beaming, ruth- medium. w “ ? strong attack front the 


deep uncertainty, by Val Gielgud, and directed by Lance Sieveking. 
George Inns, .who did the effects, found it very primitive and concluded 
that TV had no future. 


ornately rhetorical Owen Dudley- 
ino. Edwards on television's inability to 


als. Huw Weldon, a beaming, ruth- medium. mere was a strong aiiacx from me 

less chairman, began the week by ornately rhetorical Owen Dudley- 

pointing to the number of TV “not- The apologists spoke with feeling. Edwards on television s inability to 
ables" in the audience, and, early in Melvyn Bragg made an impassioned be critical. If it made a biographical 
the first session, an angry anarchist CflSC for the possibilities of length- programme on Lytton Strachey it • 
in a while suit (who turned out to and detail in TV adaptations: lilera- would have to present him ns an 
belong to the Fringe's "Paranoid tore on television has replaced the altogether remarkable figure. Radio 
Productions ") expostulated at the three-volume Victorian novel. Hum- '* the medium for criticism; Qn lele- 
v.'tillakV frivolous and childish" nature ' phw>* .Burton argued that music On vision, a presenter such as Braag has 
'■ bf the '.ai^Usslori and at the use of television is educative, restores the to evangelize for the arts. Magnus 
'• first names. “Are you r conspiracy?" visual sense, and thereby concentrat- Magnusson spoke lucidly on behalf 
he asked, rhetorically, as he made ton, to lazy "home listeners”, and °f TV's ability to tell stories about 
his exit. Jeremy Isaacs called the builds up a valuable archive of per- history, but pinned down the flaw of 
question “arrogant, ignorant and formances. Patrick Nuttgcns enth- drama documentaries and historical 
wrong-headed”, but the attack, for used about architectural detail on reconstructions such as Churchill and 
ail its stage-managed character, was television, and Jonathan - Miller, re- " ,e Generals. Such programmes dis- 
not so easily dismissed. There ww a sponding to repeated suspicions of tort, because they don’t attribute 
measure of complacency, arid a feel- the integrity of drama document- their sources, or distinguish between 
ing that the public's criticisms could aries, called fiction a surer way than fact and fiction, or deviate from a 
be lightly' disposed of, as when Sir fact nt arriving at the truth, when- . “consensus” view of history, as 
Huw, concluding the first session, . ever a grandiloquent defence of tele- though no disagreements between 
happily attributed the great superior- vision was 'made, as when Huw Wei- historians were possible, 
ity of British television to any other don fervently invoked the BBC pro- tw television as Drummond 
in the world (“and as for behind the View's ^contractual undertakings ho said t % about personalities rather 
Iron Curtalnfl") to "the mercy of ^ your employer to your thnn the arts, anS that it creates its 

God’ . audience, and to your subiect ) an All/n nnurnrfiil Kndt; r \ f mmn (In no 


in (he world (“and as for behind the ^cers contractual undertakings f"to said> is about personalities rather 

Iron Curtainl!”) ; to "the mercy of be true to your employer to your thnn the ar[Sf an £ that it ^ates its 

Q ° d e . su klf ct > an own powerful body of conventions, 

Professional complacency was implausibly moralistic- note was was ap p arent from the references 

most evident in the first general ses- sfruck. Descriptions of television s made tbe discussions. There was, 

cfnn nHivrt nnliru Phric nimbUtt'a SQCClllC ISiCfltS — for flllSCes. r : _ — i ■ 


J — | ■* ■ •««! WAftW 

That television, as Drummond something looks beautiful, it’s a 


ish television might have its limita- convincing. or workshops; “Literature" meant 

hons (no commissioning of ex- But, by and large, it was a week flction and plays: “And we must 
pertinent a l works, no regard ror the f or distrustful qualms rather than For touch fjeetlngly on poetry’’, Sir Huw 
genumely popular as opposed to the celebration. Repeatedly, j the chal- said blithely, hut they never did. 

!SSf- S J T ?H the .. floor 7 aa ' angry Crearive figures outside television 
Its own ?pSrt from® drema made*' on" TS «*■*■*■ to with d^eartening 

^go^Sl w (rtftfcS plnysS ^ ert h ‘ h .f Bi f uce ' h a W8 Fringe said Trellor Nunn’s 

5v fl Tdo5 e dSii ? bed a?Se a ^reat f g^m archneoloeist complain inv that tele- Macbelh in^the WareLse. Hum? 

^ nS-®.,, 1 f/ aT1 . vision, had made archaeology too ex- nhrev. Riirtnn made a ink* ahnni 


Leppard took the opportunity to 
castigate the Arts (Council, John 
Drummond to explain why he had 
left the "ghettoized” arts depart- 
. merits of television. 

A arenl change took place on the 
last day of the conference, when 
Jonathan Miller and John Mortimer 
conducted a humorous and intellig- 
ent argument about theatre and 
Television, which, for once, Huw 
Weldon was unable to quash with his 
armoury of middlebrow platitudes. 
Mortimer made some good jokes 
(his example of popular series-drama 
was “six plays about lust in one- 
parent-families in the Greater Man- 
chester Area") and described televis- 
ion* wonderfully, as "a boring little 
thing to watch" - therefore an excel- 
lent thing for the writer. “You al- 
ways know, when' someone says 
something looks beautiful, it’s a dis- 
aster." He pooh-poohed the idea 
that, adaptations diminished originals. 
He bad written the same work, Dock 
Brief, for radio, television and the 
stage: the idea remained the same. 
Jonathan Miller, disagreeing, became 
the first speaker of the week that I 
■ heard to talk conceptually about the 
effect of television on the way we 
think. “There is no such thing as an 
unhoused thought looking for a 
medium of expression. If your lan- 
guage is \ different, then your 


thoughts are different." It is danger- 
ous to believe “that all novels are 
infinitely transferable into plays", 
that there’s “an immutable structure 
which will survive transmuting". For 
this reason the adaptor, far from 
being self-effacing as Mortimer had 
suggested (He compared his role to 
that of a defence lawyer), should be 
bold: great stories are more success- 
ful the more they are “vandalized 
and reconstructed . 

Miller spoke of his own attempts 
to- reconstruct Shakespeare. Televis- 
ion was friendly to Shakespearean 
tragedy, because the use of close-ups 
nnu the possibility, of unnaturalishc 
settings could answer to the tragic 
limbo of "elsewhere and elsewhen . 
Though, of course, limbos date: any 
producer's attempt to convoy 
timelessness “eloquently re PI ese ® t ) 
that particular time’s view of what 
timolessness is". Comedy, which re- 
quires some form of domestic reauty. 
creates a greater difficulty. ans JJ)& 
from “a disjunction between the 
space in which the audience alts an 0 
tne space inside the glass membrane. 
Your don’t breathe tne same air. It is 
a i notional space of a geometrically 
different, character, «n elec ronic 
icon, not a space you can gp-l nl 9v 
“No," said John Mortimer, w it s • w 
of Japanese - ironmongery. « 
good to hear somebody thinking- 


. 4. Wenham, at 
. the decline 1 ot 
■young#, writers 
. talgir’, faaraly 
' the criticisms. Ie 
.opportunity : to 
: which, would’ be 
ar, popular .(i i 
‘ rock - and . da 


orror at aet- 
script-wrfler: 


:BBC2, brief appear- • , Micfiipl tf pfroyd'* fariWious refuse: . .W«y dul1 .P*ece of televisr 

' ances on Newimght were acclaimed %\ to .helle've 'thtLt teleyisiWi could ™ ■<-- L .. 


sibti could 


EMPERORS & LAWYERS 

. Tony Honorfe 

Regius Professor of Civil Law at Oxford 2? 

.The Roman law which has moulded European dvilisa- 1 .., m, 
, lion is largely the law of the first three centuries of Hie 
• Roman empire. But how was it formed7 This book is ■*? 

the first systematic attempt to show how Roman 
. lawyers worked by a chronological study of imperial A 
: /rescripts’, or legal opinions. £35. 

i • now in- paperback: 

TRIBONIAN Tony Honorfe 


'A masterpiece . . 
.David Daube £7.95 
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The value of stories 


J. S. BRATTON: 

The Impact of Victorian Children's 
Fiction 

Croom Helm. £11.95. 

0 85664 777 2 

In a book published under the title 
of Rich Boys and Poor Boys in 1833 
Mrs Barbara Hofland included a 
short story extolling the value of 
story books. Charles, a gentleman’s 
son, wishes to give William, the son 
of a small farmer, a copy of Miss 
Edgeworth’s Parent's Assistant, from 
which he himself had derived be- 1 
nefit. He is rebuked by Mr Maynard, 
one of his father's friends, who tells 
him that such -tales are a waste of 
lime for everyone, particularly for a 
boy such as William who should be 
provided with copy books and manu- 
als of accountancy suitable for the 
life of useful tpil he will have to 
lead, and not tales which only show 
him pleasures he can never share, and 
awake ambitions it would be wrong 
for him to feel. Charles “with great 
modesty" ventures to dispute the 
point. *My father says that in early 
life the heart requires educating, not 
less than the understanding; and 
whilst we were children ana under 
my mother’s care, our reading was 
directed to the formation of our dis- 
positions." 

. It is a tale that Is interesting on 
many counts. It debates a doctrine 
that was to dominate many decades 
of Victorian publishing - that the 
children of tne leisured and the 
working classes were so totally diffe- 
rent that on a secular level neither 
could read the books of the other 
with any profit. It is a defence of 
fiction, which at that lime was under 
fire from utilitarians and evangelicals 
alike (though it has to be observed 
that this only extends to fiction with 
a purpose: Charles points out 
meaningly that the useful stories on 
which he and his brother were 
reared were very different from the 
fairy tales and Jack the Giant Killer 
stories of Mr Maynard’s own child- 
hood). And the story as a whole 
enshrines the belief very dear to so 
many generations of pedagogues that 


books have many examples of re- 
ward books, some with the flyleaf 
inscribed in faded copperplate, some 
with splendid coloured bookplates: 
“Public School, Croydon Park, first 
prize for plain needlework" ; "Man- 
chester School Board - special re- 
ward for exemplary punctuality"; 
"Cold Ashton Sunday School - for 
repetition." And at the back of them 
are advertisements for others, in- 
dicating what a vast industry it all 
was. Frederick Warne, for instance, 
in the 1890s, could bring his prices in 
“The Dawn of Day" series down to 
fourpence (cloth) for perennial 
favourites such as The Basket of 
Flowers and The Dairyman's Daugh- 
ter (which had originally appeared, 
the one in 1833, the other in 1809), 
while rising to six shillings (extra 
cloth gilt; gilt edges) for suen matters 
as The Pictorial Cabinet of Marvels, 
no doubt aimed at the more prosper- 
ous boys' private schools. Shaw's, 
. about tne same date, put their list 
into categories: Eighteenpenny Pre- 
sent Books (seemingly for the cot- 
tage home); Stories with a Purpose 
(all at 3r 6d), Helpful Stories for 


by Gillian Avery 






the child's character can be moulded 
at will by books. It is this latter 
aspect of juvenile fiction that J. S. 
Bratton has elected to consider in 
The Impact of Victorian Children’s 
rlction, particularly the books that 
were intended for the immense “re- 
ward” market. Indeed, since only a 
small minority of children’s books 
can be judged by the normal literary 
criteria, to study the attitudes of the 
society which produced them is 
perhaps the best way to assess them. 

All of us who collect children’s 


sent Books (seemingly for the cot- 
tage home); Stories with a Purpose 
(an at 3 s 6 d), Helpful Stories for 
Elder Girls (which went up to five 
shillings), and Stories for Girls 
(rather cheaper). In many homes the 
prizes might be the only fiction, if 
not the only books, and would be 
cherished as much for decoration as 
for anything contained inside the 
covers. Ana they were cherished as 
objects, the immaculate condition in 
which we find so * many of them is 
proof of that. There is indeed a 
warning in a story published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, The Sunday . School 
Prize, about desiring such a book 
too much. Lucy Austin, the prize 
pupil of her Sunday school, with an 
unblemished record of attendance 
and conduct, reveals the old Adam 
in her by a frenzy of grief when 
illness ana consequent loss of attend- 
ance deprives her of the first prize 
for the year - “such a beautiful one, 
in a rea cover, all over gold nnd a 
lot of pictures". 

The prizes' had not always been 
books. Kaikes in the 1790s used to 
dispense combs as well as books out- 
side Gloucester Cathedral to the- 
urchins who had accompanied him to 
seven o’clock prayers. Hannah More 
rewarded (he regular attenders at her 
Mendip schools with pennies, and 
ginger-bread during the year, and 
books at the end of it - a Bible as 
first prize, a Prayer Book as second, 
and Cheap Repositotv Tracts for the 
rest. In 1809 the Religious Tract 
Society started on its career of juve- 
nile publishing by listing certain hawk- 
ers’ tracts as “adapted for reward 
and peace’?. By 1879 it was no longer 
books to the children of Sunday 



London School Board included fairy 
tales and fantasy on its library lists. 

But what had been the impact of 
the earlier style of reward book? 
Barabara Holland's siory of William 
and his books tells us what the Pa- 
rent's Assistant did; it had corrected 
want of courage in one boy, taught 
sister Sally to be bumble and obe- 
dient, made Nancy industrious, and 
so on. As a writer of moral stories 
herself she would Indeed like to 
think that they had impact. Bui in 
real life? I myself would surmise that 
the examples of infant piety and 
death which from Janeway's Token 
for Children in 1671 until the early 
nineteenth century was staple Sun- 
day reading for the young evangelic- 
al had a profound effect upon Dick- 
ens and thus through him on scores 
of minor writers. Arthur Mee’s Chil- 
dren’s Encyclopaedia, which implied 
in all its studies ot Great Lives (hat 
anybody could be a genius if he took 
pains undoubtedly owed much to 
Samuel Smiles. But had Smiles him- 
self (bom in 1812) been influenced by 
the little stories of the industrious 
apprentice sort so popular in the late 


apprentice sort so 
Georgian period? 


"/ do not like thee, Doctor Fell", one of Charles Robinson's illustrations 
for The Big Book of Nursery Rhymes, 1911. The picture is taken from 
Popular Nursery Rhymes edited by Jennifer Mulherin (I60pp Granada . 
£5.95. 0 246 11492 4). This collection which is illustrated by drawings from 
early editions of nursery rhymes will be published on September 24. 

Schools’ 1 (these now being firmly attempting to convey those import- 
established through the efforts of ant truths directly: the Boy's Own 
such people as Mrs Trimmer, Raikes Paper founded in that year aimed at 
and • Hannah More). They were no more- than healthy tone. By 1913 
handicapped by great lack of suitable it had apparently so far abandoned 
material, since the tracts must con- its early, high principles that it could 
tain “pure truth, and some account advertise its reward books, with no 
of the way of a sinner's salvation" indication of their contents, as “good 
and should also be in good plain bulk, well-printed, admirably Blus- 
English; Hannah More's tracts .were trHted, well-bound”., 
not regarded as properly evangelical. And much the same pattern could 
It was not until 1814 that they adver- b „ di8c emed everywhere. The buyc 
Used the commencement of a senes 0 f reward books by the 1880s we 
of children’s books; three only, of generally looking for “wljolesom 
which possibly the most readable was Books of "good tone" rather th; 
the Rev John Campbell’s “Recent ones that gave direct teaching i 
Instance of the Lord s goodness to religion or morals. Nor was (hi 
Children, exemplified in the happv cho ice generally governed by the s 
Death of James Steven, Camberwell, ^ class of the reader, though c 
near lb? ndon ' wh ? d ‘ cd in ' M arcdl attitudes might Unger in coun( 
8th, 1806, aged eight years atid eight parishes where squirarchical influen 
months’. By 1849 the Society rircu- s *tuj mad e itself felt. Board Schc 
lated. four million childrens books children no longer had to be giv 
and its catalogues hod sopae 300 tit- s j or ies with a setting that was ram 
les adapted to convey important ^there are signs, however, that tl 
truths to youthful minds, and to lead pedagogues of the 1980s wish to i 
them, through Divine grace, to walk V ert to this policy); there was a gn 
in the lovely paths of pleasantness dea i D f historical fiction, and t 


Dr Bratton has avoided all spe- 
culation of this sort. Her book is not 
about the impact but about the mes- 
sage itself. Sne gives a brief account 
of the yarious types of reader, of 
their educational and religious back- 
ground and then devotes herself to 
their reading. Here she is, one 
senses, rather hampered because so 
much has already been written on 
this subject during the last few years. 
Nancy Cull, for instance, in Minister- 
ing Angels In 1979 wrote a frill 
account of the careers and achieve- 
ments of Charlotte Tucker - 
A.L.O.E. - and Uesba Sliuvton, and 
Dr Bratton, with equally full 
accounts, has nothing new to add. 
And - perhaps because she feels too 
much has already been said - she 
hardly touches on the schoolboy 
ethic. The manliness preached by 


Arnold and misinterpreted by Tho- 
mas Hughes, for instance, hao n pro- 
found effect. on school stories after 


by. discerned everywhere. The buyers 
of reward books by the 1880s were 
generally looking for “wholesome". 


books of “good tone" rather than 
ones that gave direct teaching on 
religion or morals. Nor was (heir 
choice generally governed by the so- 
cial class of the reader, though old 
attitudes might Unger in a country 
parishes where squirarchical influence- 
still made itself felt. Board School 
children no longer had to be given 
stories with a setting that was famil- 
iar (there are signs, however, that the 
pedagdgues of the 1980s wish to re- 
vert to this policy); there was a great 
deal of historical fiction, ana the 


Tom Brown, books very popular as 
rewards; and we know too something 
of the impact of Eric or Little by 
Little on its readers from the letters 
that Reginald Farrar quotes in his 
hie of his father.' But on the credit 
side she has made a full and sym- 
pathetic study of Elizabeth Sewell, 
and of such American favourites as 
The Wide , Wide World and The Lamp- 
lighter (but not Elsie Dinsmore) pro- 
duced an authoritative account of the 
reward book trade and its publishers - 
and has read more of Kingston's work 
than surely anybody living. The book is 
both serious and scholarly and contains 
useful background material. 


resounding version of our premier British myth, the Arthur legend’ 

° . Naomi Lewis, OBSERVER 


• - . is complete, with the publication of The Road to Cam/ann, the final book in . 






Of the Earlier books critics have said / ■ . ' 

'The imagery isfresh, vivid, robust; the characters memorable; the echoes potent THE times ‘ . : ' jt 

'Miss Sutcliffs strengths are her characterization and masteiV of robust action' TES . ,- 

'Rosemary Sutcliff... a minstrel in her own right' TLS; . - ’ ' / 

Thpugh she writes like a bard, she thinks I ike ah historian' -OBSERVER ' 

The Sword arid the Circle • King /ythdr and the Knights of the Round Table 370 30367 3 £4,95 • 

The Light Beyond the Forest * The Quest for the Holy Grail 370 30191 9 £3.95 ■ . 

The Road to Camlinn* The Death of King Arthur 370 30384 9 £4.50 , ; 

Eachijy/th,//ne;i/ostradon5bySh//^f : e|£s bODLEYHEAD 
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Be elevated with FABER 



The Faber Book 
of Modern Fairy Tales 

Edited by 

Sara and Stephen Corrin 
Fifteen original stories written 
during the last hundred years and 
all owing something to the 
traditional fairy tale are assembled 
In this unusual anthology, which 
Includes work by Joan Aiken, 




Aladdin and 

the Wonderful Lamp 

Retold by A ndrew Lang 
Illustrated by Errol Le Cain 
Paintings in the style of Persian 
miniatures capture the exotic magic 
of this tale from the Arabian Nights. 
£4.75 

The Witches 
and the Grinnygog 

Dorothy Edwards 
The mysteries began when the little 
church of SL Cuthbert was 
dismantled and moved to a new site. 
Colin and Nan became convinced 
that there was a link between the 
odd events Inking place, and the 
arrival of some strange people in 
their town. £4.95 

The Fortunate Few 

Tim Kennemore 
“IWo days before her fourteenth 
birthday, Jodie Bell was sold for a 
quarter of a million pounds* The 
world of competitive gymnastics is 
a tough one, and its child stars are 
ruthlessly exploited. But Jodie is 
also tough, and no fool; whoever 


Hughes. Drawings by Ann Slrugnel L a pparatus or the sm all print, Jodie 
October. £5-95 wil I never pul a foot wrong. £3.95 
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Approaches to literature 


By Holly Eley 


Children's Literature. Volume 9 
Annual of the Modern Language 
Association Division on Children's 
Literature and the Children's Litera- 
ture Association 

241pp. Yale University Press. £19.30. 
0 300 02623 4 


Education through literature is the 
subject explored in volume nine of 
the excellent Yale Children's Litera- 
ture series. In his editorial, Buck- 
minster Fuller writes “Children de- 
monstrate right from the beginning 
that their genes are organized to 
help them to apprehend, compre- 
hend, co-ordinate and employ - in 
all directions". Ways in which litera- 
ture and its media derivations can 
help, and have in the past helped, to 
provide the right environment to 
nurture these genes is examined here 
in a selection of essays and reviews 
of wide range and variety. 

Books considered to be education- 
al aids that have been available for 
some time include David Copperfield 
and Jane Eyre, both found by 
Ronald Berman to be examples of 
the nineteenth-century preoccupation 
(often reflected in today’s teenage 
novels) with children excluded from 
family and society; Anne Hollander 
provides a persuasive critique of Lit- 
tle Women as a “simple, stable vision 
of feminine completeness”. Martin 
Green in “The Charm of Peter Pan", 
focuses on a turn of the century 
phenomenon, that of the self- 
importance felt by eight year old 
upper-class English boys during the 
phase "when they were proudest to 
be themselves, because that was 
when other people were fondest of 
them". 

Three essays on didactic aspects of 
children's literature in other cultures 
are all. rewarding, occasionally sur- 
prislhg,;- reading. An excerpt from 
I Barnens (Children’s bland ) by P. C. 
Jersild, translated by Mai lay and 


might die while children were still 
young. In “Journey to the East: 
Impressions of Children's Literature 
and Instructional Media in Contem- 

g irary China", Nellvena Duncan 
slier notes that a single set of third 
century bc “message? 1 , the “Clas- 


mitied by a variety of media, includ- 
ing songs, paper cuts, paintings and 
foTkcraft, still provide an educative 
basis for Chinese children's culture. 

Four essays on children's literature 
and the media by insiders confirm 
the pessimistic view that literature 
translated into film may reach the 


masses but is not yet as didactically 
effective as a straightforward read. 
In “Television and Reading in the 
Development of Imagination”, 
Jerome L. Singer and Dorothy G. 
Singer tell us (hat more thnn ninety- 
six per cent of American families 
own at least one television set. In a 
survey carried out among middle- 
class children at Yale the Singers 
found that the average amount of 


viewing was twenty-three hours a 
week tor a child of kindergarten age 
- it is well-known that the poorer tne 


child the more he gazes; television is 
likely to retard the development of 
memory, “social interchange with pa- 
rents”, and quite a few other skills 
usually considered pleasant and de- 
sirable. The Singers conclude 
somewhat helplessly that since the 
set is here to stay “we have to begin 


prialhg,;- reading. An excerpt from 
Barnens (Children’s bland ) by P. C. 
Jersild, translated by Mai lay and 
Ann Charters with an introduction 
by Ann Charters, is a bleak descrip- 
tion . of post-welfare-architected 
urban Sweden - “There was actually 
nothing that children were best at, 
except possibly creeping in and out 
of -small windows". Marian Ury, in 
"Stepmother Tales in Japan", unveils 
an oriental obsession that might be 
explained by jealousies inherent in a 
I polygamous society where life ex- 
pectation was short, 1 either parent 


Loving liberty 


to find ways of taking its tremendous 
power of attraction for children and 
harnessing that for more effective 
education. Tom Davenport de- 
scribes his attempt in his live-action 
film of Grimm Brothers' folktale, 
Hansel and Gretel; An Appalachian 
Version. Maureen Gaffney, Director 
of the Media Center for Children in 
New York, evaluates Davenport's 
film translation and finds it an 
“effective essence of the- original”. 
Perhaps the most optimistic expert is 
Morton Schindel, President of Wes- 
ton Woods Studios, where children's 
books have been successfully 
adapted to film since the 1950s. 
Though he feels that Isaac Bashcvis 
Singer and Bruno Bettelheims' warn- 
ings against the telling of fairy/folk 
tales with didactic intention arc par- 
ticularly applicable to film, that film 
and televisions' passive experience is 
□o substitute for reading, he justifies 
his commitment to media “that have 
no other comparable power to lead 
people back to the book on which a 
film is based”, by citing statistics 
such as the sale figures for copies of 
Alex Haley’s Roots after syndication of 
the television series based on that 
book. 


By Cara Chanteau 

F. TENNYSON JESSE 
Moonraker 

Virago Modem Classics. £2.50. 
0 86068 186 6 . 


F. Tennyson Jesse's Moonraker , first 
published in 1927, may come, as 
something of a surprise to today's 
readers, living in an age when we are 


siduotisly' ■ .^iJuraplog ^Wtpentn^ 
■ynhvyd TtoOrtysan JGsse’s novel is ai 


l^ttefrday Coral bland. Bqt in addU 
tiop to this - and surely- why it has 
iu$t bein ' reptihted in the Virago 
Modern Classic sbries ~ben<?ath r jta 
Victorian guise;, it. can serve as a 
! Commentary ; :pn the 1 : 


that these two arguments for human 
liberty are strikingly, and successfully 
linked. 

Young Jacky runs away to sea and 
is captured, by pfrates led by the 
fearless Captain Lovel. In spite of him- 
self, Jacky finds much that is human 
and admirable in the pirates, but it' is 
when the liberal French nobleman 
"MounSeer Raoul” persuades the 
"Captain to sail to San Domingo that 
the real adventure begins. In this 
strange island of beauty and ‘rich- 
ness, of high mountains and lizards 

ophe and DesSalines. Over the next 
Nfew.: ffjonths Jacky, fighting on the 
side: of ;the blacks, witnesses the re- 
SistanpG : to the French troops and 
Toussaint’s final betrayal. Much of 
.tbis is related in the dead-pan way of 

3 chlld, ,vdth /issues cjoar-cut. and 
ttle^exhosition of cause and effect. 

v ' T*ous$aint emerges as ; * ,u - • - 

':ai 


Much attention in Children’s Liter- 
ature: Volume Nine is devoted to the 
dissemination of learning to cultural- 
ly-starved young blacks. In Jan Bak- 
ker's final chapter, “Summer Read- 
ing at Woodlands: A Juvenile Lib- 
rary of the South” (an account and 
bibliography of a children’s library 
accumulated in the 1850s by a Geor- 
gia cotton-planter) we are told how 
this used to be done. “A Mission- 
ary", author of Plain and Easy 
Catechism: Designed for the Benefit 
of Coloured Children, unhesitantly 
prescribed punishment as a placebo for 
deprivation: 

The Lord delights in them that speak 
The words of truth, but every liar, 

Must have his portion in the lake. 

That burns with brimstone and 

with fire. 

The two best chapters are on con- 
trasting present-day black 
approaches to literature. James 
Miller’s "The Novelist os Teacher" 
is good on Chinua Achebe's expli- 
citly intellectual and moralistic atti- 
tude to writing for children, and 
John Cecil's essay, “Breaking 
Chains: Brother Blue, Storyteller’*, 
transcends the literary critic formu- 
la and is a short story in itself. 

Brother Blue is an American 
black of humble origin who clawed 
his way through Harvard in the 
1940s, studied divinity with the in- 
tention of becoming a cleric, then 
studied drama and mythology and 
later, under the influence ofA, B, 
Lord, became interested in the 
oral tradition. He refuses to accept 
payment for his “act" and, sup- 
ported by his schoolteacher wife, 
improvises magical stories all over 
America - on the street, on televi- 
sion, in community theatres and in 
schools. In keeping with the tradi- 
tional dress of African storytellers, 
his clothes are 'pinned with “talis- 
mans", butterflies, rainbows, a sax- 
aphone, any of which, in interac- 
tion with the audience, can inspire 
nn impromptu fable. If he senses 
that he cannot sustain an audience 
he retreats behind a mask. Similar- 
ly, he refuses to discuss his views 
on children's television, its perso- 
nalities, children’s literature: he 
despises what he calls “the idolat- 
ry” of teachers and librarians who 
memorize a book or story in order 
to tell it to children. Although he 
has won many awards for his ex- 
temporary entertainment, he has 
consistently refused to tape or re- • 
cord his message - an Immediate • 
message, conveyed through jokes 
or mime, underpinned by erudition 
and experience, that tenches the 
same sort of values that are dear 
to Achebe. 


is true he loves liberty, she is a 
goddess he admires. But we are not 
fighting for an ideal, Jacky: we are 
fighting for the actual liberty of our 
bodies that they . shall not be ill- 
used." 

When the fight to save Toussajnt 
is irrevocably lost, the Captain* 
Jacky, Raoul and his sweetheart re- 
pair to the pirate ship. WhatTouptyj 
amounts to a dramatized debate on 

the nature of women: “You know, 
feel sure as well as any of your sex, 
what is admirable in a woman. Gent’ 
leness, fragility, meekness. Even u i 
may so express myself, a pleasing tee- 
bleness ..." - “Health, strerigth, 
and courage, are these of n °, aV : ' 
except in a man? Must a woman naye® 
Waist distorted out of all sefoblance re 
nature, have a timorous disposition, a 
.squeamish sensibility?” 'The umisuaJ- 
ness of the book resides in tbe astopny- 
ing and painful twist in the denoue- 
ment of the plot, ' 

: As Bob . Uesop/ remarks jjjj 
to the book. Moonraker 
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A country of customs 



By Patricia Craig 

JANE GARDAM: 

The Hollow Land 

Julia MacRae Books. £5.25. 

0 86203 023 4 

Christ keep the Hollow Land 
Through tne sweet spring-tide 
When the apple blossoms bless 
The lowly bent hill side. 

Jane Gardant's epigraph is taken 
from William Morns, and her setting 
is the Cumbrian fells: “hollow" not in 
the sense of being opposed to hilly, as 
in the Yeats poem, but because of 
the disused mine workings which lie 
beneath the ground. It is a place of 
distinct character, with becks, tarns 
and quarries at every turn. In the 
opening episode the narrator (eight- 
year-old Bell Teesdale) remembers 
the derelict farmhouses scattered all 
along the dales - “too old or too far 
out or that bit too high for farmers 
now". Abandoned to weather and 
birds and sheep - until holidaymak- 
ers, tired of the Lake District, think 
of buying or leasing the little stone 
dwellings, 

Light Trees is the farmhouse the 
Bateman family rents. Batemans and 
Teesdales nearly fail to get along at- 
first, before Bell and young Harry 
Bateman take a hand (these Lwo 
meet and quickly became friends for 
life!. Friction - the result of a mis- 
understanding - is smoothed over 
and an alliance established between 
the two families. Summer after sum- 
mer the London Batemans come; 
and often in the winter as well. The 
place Is rich in anecdotes and alarms; 
something is always going on, and 
everything is relished to the utmost. 
This goes for weather and seasons 
too: summer is a. blaze of colour, the 
meadows “a bright pink-yellow turn- 
ing haty with hear. The becks dry 


up and dusty cherry trees lean over 
the orchard wall. Winter is icicle 
time, when fires are piled with 
“green furry branches sticking out 
two feet into the room”. Rain in 


August Comes in great curtains 
sweeping the grey fells: “away and 
away stretched dismal wet hills". 
Burning or sodden or snowbound, 
the countryside is foil of enchant- 
ments. 

A ring of old green turf marks a 
Celtic settlement; secret water runs 
inside the hills where gorse and wild 
thyme grow in profusion. The super- 
natural is evoked with feeling and 
also with a spark of humour. “Used 


to be vampires up yonder", Bell de- 
clares; outlandish stories and legends 
abound in the fruitful uplands. Ken- 


dal, the sweep, who takes the Bate- 
mans fishing on a wet day, is one 
storyteller; Old Hewitson, Bell's 
grandfather, is another.' Kendal well 
knows how to set the atmosphere - 
“tallow candles and the dogs howling 
... in the yard” - before embarking 
on the old tale about the Hand of 
Glory. Mrs Bateman, who happens, 
on one occasion, to step out of doors 
in a flannel nightdress and antique 
apron, is mistaken for a ghost. Every 
action and every custom is charged 
with significance. 

With this book, Jane Gardam has 
reverted to the “linked stories" 
framework of her earlier Black 


concluding story, “Tomorrow's 
Arrangements” (set in the year 
1999), the Bateman family (or at 
least grown-up Harry) is threatened 
with the worst misfortune of all: the 
loss of Light Trees. Against a spec- 
tacular background, however - an 
eclipse of the sun - their would-be 
supplanter is sent ahout his business. 

The children's story traditionally 
ends on a bright note, as these stor- 
ies do; nothing else in Jane Gar- 
dam’s approach is conventional. She 
makes the most, as always, of the 
subtle and the untoward. Her work 
has always created problems of clas- 
sification: when she writes about 
children, it is in a way that does not 
exclude an adult readership. The 
Hollow Land is typical in this re- 
spect: there is not a limited, trite or 
chatty observation in it. It creates an 
overwhelming impression of vigour 
and freshness. The aids to pictures- 
que living it enumerates - the lovely 


Faces.' White Faces (for adults only). 
In each episode a satisfactory adv- 
ance in neighbourliness is achieved 


or a disaster averted. Bell and Harry 

§ et into a tight spot underground, 
ut luck and resourcefulness get 
them out of it. A “household word" 
(a female television celebrity), whose 
manner affronts the downright villa- 
gers, considers buying an out-of-the- 
way farm but is brought to her 
senses after a flood. Thieves make 
off unsuccessfully with . an antique 
table, and Us owner is thereby 
apprised of its worth. In the long 


red-and-white patchwork quilts, the 
old oak settles and grandfather 
clocks - all contribute to the sense of 
order and continuity which is part of 
the countryside's charm. (There is no 
undue regard for tradition among the 
country people, though;' they would 
as soon have the money as the 
cumbersome heirlooms. And the 
“London mother”, Mrs Bateman, 
laughs at herself for dressing in 
Victorian clothes.) 

Jane Gardam's writing is as exact, 
as condensed and striking as ever. 
Underlying the engaging plots of 
these stones - plenty of frolics and 
fun - is a single theme: attachment 
to a special locality. In the William 
Morris prose romance of the same 
title (an elaborate fable which con- 
tains the three' simple verses of Jane 
Gardam's epigraph) the Hollow - 
Land is appropriately a dream- 
country - ^'second best" (after 
Heaven), as Morris has it, “of the 
places God has made". 


Outlandish parts 


By Jennifer Moody 

LINDA HOY; . 

Your Friend, Rebecca 
Bqdley Head. £3.25. 

0 370 30418 7 

PEGGY WOODFORD) “ 

pie Git-1 .with a Voice 
Bodley Head. £3.50. 

Q 370 30423 3 - , „ 

MICHAEL DE LARRABEITI: 

P 1 ® .Borrlbles Go for Broke 
Bodley Head. £3.75. 

0 370 30413 6 

CAROL KENDALL; 

The Flrelings 
Bodley Head. £3.95.. 

0 370 3040 1-3 • "... 

The.: responge to recession should .be 
adaptation. The Bodley Head have 
adapted to hard times by introducing, 
new- format paperback originals; 
launching upon, thp piibllc : a bumper 
crop of four novels, two : under the 1 
Books for New Adults imprint and two. 
simply uhdef. The Bodley Head. 

Both Books for New Adults are 
abbut. girls arpwing up. i Linda -.Hoy's 
first book Your Friend, Rebecca has 
presumably an ironic title, as the one 
tiupgabput Rebecca is that she has no. 
niehds. Her hand; and her- voice, are' 
raised against everyone in sight, espe- 
cially foe unfortunate staff . of. the 

Schnnl 


S esto, to be cured. She starts to attend 
uaker meetings and even manages to 
realize that her father is quite an 
attractive man -to be seen with, es- 


pecially if she can help him to kqock - 
the drinking habit. We are not quite 
told that Rebecca is taking over where 
her mother left off. The book is written 
in the first person by Rebdcca hersejf, 
and it is the unfortunate result that her 
exploration of her pwri motives makes, 
her. appear not. only rude, : violent and 
inconsiderate, but self-obsessed as 
well, Her conversion is welcome, but 
fundamentally fails to convince. 

• Peggy Woodford has written The 
Girl, with a Voice in a style which 
combines clear delineation with sym- 
pathetic understanding. Claudia, (be 
highly attractive daughter of the local 
vicar, has two problems. She has a 
beautiful singing voice which phe wants 
to train, pnd she is in love with a 
charming weak-willed older man; fche 
keeps both- things secret .The settinc is 
a boys' holiday Hostel ip the Yorkshire 
pales, at which Rod ajid.two other 
susceptibly youiig rifon pre voluntary 
'helpers.:. Claudia hqlris. out. in ' the 
; ldtchtas to raise money for her train- 
ing. Since Rod plays the guitar, he 
cbmes to hear Claudia's voice and, like 
her, to believe that, with help, it could 
be great. As her cbrifidence grows in 
the ; future pf her singing,' Claudia 
. accepts the lack of future in her love. 
The- pook ends on. an equivocal note, 
with the opening of new Jifo. : > 

. • The two ,new Bodley Head hovels 
are about quasi-humans; Borribles and 
Flrelings. Jp Thi Horribles Go for 
Michael deLarifebeltigives us ft 
second chance -to make thi acquaint- 


anhk, vomiting dramatically- into the 
frdnt.gardqh . crocus bW/'H^r pWh, 
inability to cdpd Is epitomized by burqi 
Crispy Cod Fries dnd dried-out tins of. 
P a *®“. h^aps. HoWevCr, tjhere, is onfi 
onght sprit on :i the Horizon,- the School 
Wa/Clait, After an, Introductory 
:J®eMn , ;1 the >. class' iS . encouraged to 
Wibroyizp an themds front King Lea n ■ 
fffbepca, by ’dint, of some inspired 
. ?^W^t*\andihg^.acfe ; Jout her .owri; 
. emotl^nqi .pfoblemB find bigms; hby 

fifes' A ;!■ !■„ . ■ .v; ■> 


7*. mi l»| l|I«B \0 1 ill* • Wwl 


force and vivid imagination; he depicts 
vile Borribles, viler policemen and, 
vilest of all, the Wendies. The reader 
smells tiie state urine, sees the oozing 
sewage. The question is: does the 
reader want to? 1 

In The Flrelings Carol Kendall Has 
written' a positive and exciting tale of 
these folk “who were no bigger than 
Flrelings were meant to be". They live 
on an active volcanic peninsula, perso- 
nalized as The Belcher, whose arms 
and legs, ate the solidified remains of 
previous ' outpourings of lava, and 
whose renewed eruptions are- ex- 
plained as flatulent resentment. As the 
underpound rumblings increase, the 
older Fireling establishment threatens 
to relapse into propitiatory 1 supersti- 
tion. It is the young Flrelings who,, 
working together to decipher ancient 
inscriptions and reinterpret old 
legends, lead the community through 
danger fo refuge. Mrs Kendall writes 
easily.- She has. created a convincing 
mythology, a credible vocabulary, an 
endearing .society; in $hort, a believ- 
able and attractive hew world. I hope 
we shall seeimore of i|t before long. : 

The Bodley Head have recently pub- 
lished a set of thirty- five- facsimile 
editions of Early Englbh ' Children’s 
Books from the Osborne Collection 
m Toronto (£275 until Aprif 30, 1982 
then £325, 0 370 .30371 % The 
books which are produced .with 
or, coldur. and binding Irpatcbing foe 
original, editions demonstrate the 
wide rang? of .children’s books, in foe 
eighteenth arid nineteenth centuries. 
They include Orbis ; SensUalium\ riC- 
toris. by. J..A. CkmpnfoS (1977), We, 


shapes of those “normal children [who 
have] become Borribles very slowly, 

: without being- aWare bf: it”. Th?y are 
lured into a police-baited trap to rescue 
a hpfo-apd, ta making their escape, 
retreat into the sewers of Wandsworth, 

' . territory of a hostile sub‘-speries j of 
•> Borrible, the Wendies, There they 
; , release fellow Botribjes Who are being 
1 used is slave labour to recover sunken 
; . treasure, and kill ! thd Wendie leaders. 
iMrr.deLarrabeiti with 1 great 
i*: .1 r- • ',T 


Do//. From papers: cut- by a lady 
(1796 ope 1 of fob Earliest examples 
of a clijldren's pictute book),' several 
epap books,- The • Butterfly# Ball afid 
the Grasshoppers Feast by William 
RospoO (lSp7)i * a table game The 
Mansion of Bibs (lglO) and Waite/ 
Crane’s Puss in Boqts (1897). There 
is a cbmpanion volume Of: cotnmOn- 
tarV by Margaret Crkwford Maloney, 
foe Head ot'Osborrie: CoUectlon. ln-; 
eluded with the $el. : ' ■ 


ALISON MORGAN 
PAUUSKITE 

Sent to London to stay with the mother who 
abandoned him as a baby, Paul has to sort out the 
tangled strings of his life. 

Alison Morgan again shows the insight and 
sensitivity that distinguishes all her work 
in this sequel to Leaving Home. 

128pp £4.95 Ages LO-13 

SID FLEISCHMAN 
McBROOM AND 
THE GREAT RACE 

Illustrated by Quentin Blake 
Further hilarious adventures of Josh McBroom by 
the acknowledged master of the tall tale. 

48pp £4.50 Ages7-10 

GEOFFREY TREASE 
A WOOD BY MOONLIGHT 

TVelveof the best short stories by 
a master storyteller. 

128pp £3.95 Ages 10+ 

GAIL ROBINSON 
RAVEN THE TRICKSTER 

Illustrated by Joanna Troughton 
The noble and wily Raven is the hero of these nine 
THckster legends from North America. 

128pp £4.95 Ages 10+ . 

VALERIE WORTH 
IMP AND BISCUIT 
The Fortunes of Two Pugs 
Illustrated by Natalie Babbitt 
When the pugs are bought by two very different old 
ladies, one kindly, the other severe, it is only with 
the help of Dame Fortune that they can bring their 
story to a satisfying conclusion . 

64pp £3.95 Ages 8- H 

ITS EASY... 

The series encourages good principles in caring for. 

■ animals based dn a sound appreciation of observing 
their behaviour patterns and certainly should 
stimulate children’s Interest! TLS 

... to Have Ants to Stay 
... to Have Woodlice to Stay, 

. . . to Have a Ladybird to Stay 

’ Advisory Editor Caroline O’Hagan 
Tbxt by John Goldsmith 
Illustrations by Judith Allan 
Each book: 24pp ' £1,95 Ages 4-7 . 

PEEPSHOW BOOKS 
The Christmas Story 
Pinocohip 

Tvo new titles in this highly successful series.- Each 
- story is brought to life in five brilliantly coloured 
scenes which tie up into a star shaped mobile^^ 
Each book: £2.25 Ages 4-7 jjjk HM 
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Second helpings 


Photographies 


By Lucy Micklethwait 

This is u selection of children's pic- 
ture-books for the younger age group 
published with Christmas in view. 
Like any helping of Christmas pud- 
ding, it contains much that is heavy 
going, but there is one book of out- 
standing quality - a silver sixpence 
shining through the stodge. There is 
also a particular book that I at least, 
found quite inedible. 

Ron and Atie van der Meer 
apparently consider that children 
should come to terms with life at an 
early age, The least disturbing of their 
books deals with the everyday matters 
that make Mum annoyed, Dnd angry. 
Granny furious, and the children mis- 
erable. Their latest book I'm fed up! 
contains a similar set of dull ill- 
tempered adults and sullen children. 
Finding life at home intolerable, the 
horrid Paula meets her “other self’ 
who produces some magic sweets with 
the power to turn her into anything 
she reels like. Predictably she finds life 
even less tolerable elsewhere and 
finally decides that she was better off 
at home. Children, .if given the 
chance, may choose' this book for its 
clear bright cartoon pictures, but it 
should cany a Government Health 
Warning, for it is raw and humourless 
from start to finish. 

Let's Piny gives a reassuring, if 
bland, view or life. It shows some 
contented childreh playing with a 
series of toys. The children arc scrub- 
bed and immaculately dressed in 
bloomers or sailor suit, and 1 suspect 
that Nanny is lurking off-stage with a 
hairbrush. All is clean and clear and 
calmly painted. The names of the 
toys are written in bold black type 
and provide some scope for word 
recognition. 

Why the Rope Went Tight, written 
by Bamber Gascoigne and illustrated 
by his wife Christina, promised to be a 
really, clever book. Had I not been 
expecting so much' from the text,. 1 
mvwtVnqL,haye boen so, disappointed. 

■ A clown gtoes Mike one end of a tope 


A ciown gives wince one end or a rope 
which is dragged over the edge of the 
page because "just round the corner 
was Frank the rurter. who had sold 


the World's Longest Frankfurter to 
Mike's friend Millie, who had beon 
give the other end of the rope by the 
clown." So the frankfurter is stretched 
over to the next page because, we 
discover, it had been grabbed by a dog 
called Pedigree Chump whose lead 
goes tight because . , . and so on past 
a host of grotesque characters all the 
■way round the. perimeter of the big 
top until we see Llckchop Leo, “the 
fiercest, greediest, and most general- 
ly rumptious and bumptious lion that 
Creation has ever known”, who, if it 
weren't for the chain fixed securely 
on the previous page, would be de- 
vouring Mike who is still hanging 
onto hts rope. Of the circus folk, an 
dressed in the colours of neapolltan 
ice-cream and boiled sweets, l parti- 
culariy enjoyed Glob the Blob rn.his 
Bplly Hunter specs and lils stunning 
stripey suit." . 


In Queen Yesno, Mary Tozer’s 
medieval characters with their round 
faces, shiny checks and extravagant 
clothes burst out of their decorative 
borders filling each page with subtle 
colour and detail. Queen Yesno her- 
self appears in a different costume on 
almost every page because she is al- 
ways changing her mind. King Her- 
bert is driven round the bend hy bis 
wife’s annoying habit and ropes in 
Isabella Bella and her six wilchy sis- 
ters to sort her out.. With their final 
spell the witches turn the Queen's 
crown into a wobbly pink blancmange 
and she repents. Adults will appre- 
ciate the skilful design and children 
will enjoy the collapse of the blanc- 
mange, 

Peter Spier's board books arc cut 
attractively into the different shapes of 
the village buildings they describe: 
the Fire Station, (lie Food Market , 
the ret Shop , the Toy Shop, Dill's 
CJarage and My Scfiooi. The unist has 
devoted as much energy to these 
board books as he docs, to his other 
picture books. In the shops there is an 
enormous variety of fruit, veg. toys 
and pets (to say nothing of the flea 
collar, rawhide bone and cat scratch- 
ing past). Readers can learn to recog- 
nize every item of a fireman's equip-, 
ment and will no doubt find it useful to 
know about socket-spanners, ratchet 
wrenches nnd feeler gauges. Peter 
Spier’s style of clipped text can be 
difficult to read but is suited to this, 
sort of book in which there is little or 
no store. The flavour is American but, 
Apart from the selection of names 
and a fire hydrant, there is little to. 
puzzle an English reader. 

The Wild Baby by Barbro Lindgren 
nnd Eva Eriksson concerns u mis- 
chievous toddler called Bodger who 
“Eats toothpaste worms, and snips his 
hair,/ Smashes his toys, torments 
and teHses,/ Swinging on pretend 
trnpezes”. His mother is permanently 
on the verge of a nervous breakdown 
nnd there is^an insensitive scene in 
which the child is seen falling down 
the loo ("Help, help. I’m drowning”). 
The structure is bad and the transla- 
tion is worse, but tiie illustrations are 
good - a cross between Edward 
Ardizzone on a windswept day and 
Posy Simmonds. 

Alex is the story of a little boy who 
juggles and lives with his Aunt Sofie- 


with-an-f, a fussy old boot who does 
the dusting with the aid of a magnify- 
ing glass f'Ahl Half an eyelashl"), 
qnd his uncle Phileas-without-Qne 
who doesn't do much at all. Alex runs ' 
away to join the cirtus with his aunt in 

Ron and Atie van der Meer: I’m Fed 
Up I Hamish Hamilton. £3.95. 0 241 
10483 1 

Satomi Ichikawa: Lei's Play. Heine.- 
mdnn. £3.95. 0 434 94365 7 . 

Bamber and Christina Gascoigne: 
Why the Rope Went Tight. Methuen/ 
Walker Books. £3.95. 0 416 05007 4 

Mary Tozer: Queen Yesno. World's 
Work. £3.95. 0 437 79422 9 .. 

Peter Spier: \ fiVre Station (0 00 140J37 


hot pursuit. The circus arrives at 
Melonia where the moustachioed 
Prince Pi rig and Prince Pong, financed 
by the Fizz brothers (watermelon 
magnates), arc fighting over (he 
throne. Alex repels an invasion by 
firing watermelons which explode in 
clouds of fizz and foam. The circus, 
Alex and Aunt Sofle-with-an-f climb 
aboard the Zobian flying machines 
and sail away into the sunset. It is 
uncomfortable to think that Alex is 
still having to put up with that dread- 
ful aunt, and what on earth has hap- 
pened to Uncle Phileas? The tale is set 
in busy strip-cartoon format with de- 
corative borders, chunks of text and 
speech balloons, but Alex is not a 
meaty hero and there is not enough 
strength in the story itself to support 
so many complicated diversions. 

Peepol is the silver sixpence. It is 
last-story-a t-bcdtime book, and to get 
into this category books must be temp- 
ting, comfortable and just long 
enough. On the first page we see a 
baby who has just woken up. "Here's 
a little baby/ One, two, three/ Stands 
in his cot/ What does he see?”. The 
book is set in the 1940s and is based on 
Allan Ahl berg’s real and very person- 
al memories of childhood. Through a 
strategically placed hole in the oppo- 
site page, tne baby sees ”... his 
father sleeping/ In the big brass bed/ 
And his mother too / With a hairnet 
on her head.” Other such peep-holes 
show his mother doling out porridge 
at breakfast time, cleaning tne kitch- 
en window or snoozing at tea-time in 
the armchair; his father carries in the 
coal and kneels ready with a towel 
by the bathtub, sleeves rolled up. 
The baby himself is seen chewing the 
side of his cot, fiddling with his- 
mother's necklace and hanging on to 
the straps of her overall as she car- 
ries him up to bed. The period de- 
tails are perfect but never intrusive. 
An air-raid warden is glimpsed in the 
road, there is a gas-mask on the 
mantlepiece, an Oxo tin on the shelf, 
a picture of Churchill on the wall. 
The flower designs round the mirror 
and on the wallpaper are. just right, 
as are father's Fairisle waistcoat and 
mother's printed dress - first seen 
hanging in the cupboard by her bed. 
The soap in the cracked cup by the 
kitchen Bink reappears on the floor 
at bathtimej and the baby’s teddy 
and ball are always to be found 
somewhere. Janet Ahlberg's illustra- 
tions are absolutely convincing. This 
delightful book could prove to be as 
' addictive as the award-winning Each 
Peach Pear Plum. 


By Ruth Hawthorn 

Methuen have produced the first 
twelve volumes or a new series called 
“Chatterbooks" for very small chil- 
dren, all illustrated by photographs. 
They contain the work of three diffe- 
rent photographers who have, except 
in the case of John Walmsley, also 
provided the words. A note to the 
storyteller is printed at the back of 
each book to the effect that you can 
read the printed text if youlike, but 
you may rind it more effective just to 
talk about the pictures. It also sug- 
gests that the books will appeal to 
children from about eight months 
onwards, and, although I agree that 
the series as a whole will cover a 
long period from babyhood to five or 
older, individually the books seem to 
be aimed at specific age groups. 

The four books by Helen Piers 
consist of simple animal pictures, 
good for young children but not very 
different from each other nor from a 
large number of similar books 
already on the market. (Helen' Piers 
herself has written and photographed 
some very good ones.) The pictures 
are rather variable in quality but a 
few are outstanding. In particular 
there is one of a cmld ana a chim- 


care: “It was hot, so hot. I said I 
would stay in the sun and never go 
in till morning”, is printed next to a 
photograph of a little girl in deep 
thought, holding a piece of bread 
and marmalade halfway to her 
mouth and dressed in nothing but a 
large white towel. This cleaily 
genuine utterance matches the 
photographic record with a wonder- 
ful, unsentimental precision. 

Camilla Jes'sel's four books are on 
a different level again. She deals 
with four uncertain moments in a 
childs life, telling a story around a 
real child and photographing her 


way, medium cool, through their 
genuine anxiety and comfort. All 
these four work very well indeed, 
They have great individuality, and 
because they are about important 
things there seems more point to 
them, though this does not stop 
them being great fun and not at all 
pious. Going to the doctor is beauti- 
fully photographed: Clare obviously 
did feel absolutely terrible, cuddled 
forlornly in her mother's lap and 
sucking her blanket', but was gra- 
dually cheered by the old doctor 
routine (“‘No!’ said Clare. But then 
she said, 'Yes’”). Away for the night 
is just as accurate, capturing that 
look on the brink of panic as Anna 
is abandoned, and the subsequent 
stages of forgetting about her mother 
as she becomes intrigued by familiar 


have exactly the same expression of 
contemplative pleasure on their 
faces. There is another of an 
elephant seen from the front, 
stretching his trunk a long way down 
to reach a drink of water. Eventually 
I remembered where I bad seen the 
gesture before - in a Babar book. It 
is much more interesting as a photo- 
graph and much harder to achieve. 
A clever artist can bring out the 
animalness of animals - or their 
humanness - as required, by with the 
flick of a -felt pen but a simple snap 
of a pig, say, may not trigger any 
response at all. 

The four 1 by Leila Berg and John 
Walmsley have a slightly more ma- 


processes in an unfamiliar home. 
Moving house is also good (“You 
can't have it - it's minel" the hero 


yells as the removal men carry his 
bed downstairs). But best of all is 
The new baby , not because of any 
new suggestions or insights, but be- 
cause tne family appears so genuine- 
ly happy, and so at ease in the 
presence of the photographer. There 
is also a very nice father in this 
book, As the publishers point out, 
photographs do enable a child to 
recognize and Identify with many of 


the pictures. Whatever the power of 
the photographs In the books gener- 
ally,. .the atmosphere of real love 


uu muijA jj, mils Garage (U UU 14U136 
XL My School (0 00 140138 6 ). Collins. 
£1.50 each. 

Barbro Lindgren and Eva Eriksson: 
The Wild Baby. Hodde-r and Stought-' 
on. £3.50, 0 340 26573 0 
.Gianni Peg: Alex The. Amazing Jug- 
gler. Ernest Benn. £4.75. 0510000894 
Janet and Allan Ahlbbrg: Peepo\ 
Kestrel. £4.50. 0 7226 5707 2 


ture appeal. They tell simple stories 
and feature many more children and 
mothers (really my pnly serious 
objection to any of these books is 
that there are not enough fathers). 
The fact that they are photographs 
rather than drawings is important: 
real life -children in real, less than 
perfect homes doing familiar thing's, 
in the hands of a good photographer 


have a very good chance of -catching 
the attention. In In a house I know 
there’s a mother who really is very 
familiar In her old cord jeans with 
two nappy pins stuck in the sleeve of 
her jumper and forgotten, giving the' 
sort of one-year-old I used .to know a 

S iod old-fashioned hug. A tickle and 
ur walk are rather alike; A tickle 
has a stronger stbry line and contains 
a photograph that captures that 
wonderful expression on children’s.' 
faces when they knoyv a tickle is 
coming, paralysed with delight. The 
hot, hot day uses language with more 


comes over in this one to an extent 
that drawings could not achieve. 

.Helen Piers: Animal Noises (0 41b 
88820 8), Animal Homes (0 416 
88840 2), Animal Babies (0 416 
88850 X), Eat up (0 416 88820 8). 

Lbila Berg and John Walmsley: (0 
416 88780 5), A tickle (0 416 .88780 
5), Our walk (0 416 88810 1), The 
hot, hot day (0 416 88790 2), In a 
house / know (0 416 88800 3). 


/muse / know (0 416 88800 3). 
Camilla Jessel: Moving house (0 
416 8880 1), The new baby (0 416 
88860 7), Going to the doctor (0 416 
88890 9), Away for the night (0 416 
88870 4). * 

Methuen. £1.25 each. 

Blackwell Raintree (108 Cowley- 
Road, Oxford OX4 1JF) have re- 
cently published a series of picture 
books intended to teach young chil- 
dren simple concepts. Tne first six 
titles in their “Beginning to Learn 
About” series are Numbers, Oppo- 
sites, Colours, Hearing, Shapes and 
Looking. They are £2,50 net each. 


To amuse and entertain 


Different views 


By Kick! Moxon Browne 


various nasty experiences while re- not a word too much or too little. — — ■ - -g 

covering it, involving rats and a rub- The story is complemented by equal- „ n 

bish dump and losing her way home, ly strong, plain illustrations by Pas- By Kilt ft Harr IS 

She is finally saved by the milkman, calc Allamand, the naivist style ton- 


My own children and young fnends 
all wholeheartedly approved of The 
Queen of the Whales. For my part I 
had reservations about it but decided 
in the end that J-P Lamerand dealt 
successfully with the subject of whale 
conservation. The satire is broad: the 
characters are either' Mr Men-like 
stereotypes (polluter pirates, prom- 
oter pirates and killer pirates) or fat 
ladies in mink coats or bikinis. These 
are contrasted with pictures, of 
whales in serene mauve or green; the 
message of man's destruction certain- 
ly came across even to the smaller 
children, which might not have been 
the case had the approach been 
more subtle. On the inside covers 
there are drawings of all the diffe- 
rent species of whales - a pity they 
lackca labels showing their names. 

Ice Creams for Rosie sets out only 
to amuse and entertain. The heroine 
is Rosie, a kindhearted and fearless 
young woman who runs a general 
store on a small island. Most of all 
. She sells ice cream, and the story 
tells of the hot summer when Rosie 
ran out of ice cream and had to 
think out a way of getting fresh 
supplies. It is a punchy ana lively 
store by a husband and wife team, 
each with plenty of individuality; 
the text is full of memorable turns of 
phrase and the illustrations have a 
life of their own, sometimes breaking 
into comic strips or double page 
spreads, and peppered with speech 
and thought bubbles. A nice detail is 
the map on the inside cover in lovely 
shades of mysterious blue and green. 

Grandmother’s Tales consists - of 
three stories within one: two children 
are temporarily looked after by their 
grandmother, who tells them bed- 
time stories out of her bend. The 
starting point of each story is some 
everyday object in the living-room: a 
broom leaning against the sofa, some 
ornaments on tne mantlepiece or a 
few bits of rubbish lying about. The 
sub-stories are saved from being 
quite scary by being told at second 
hand - apart from the fact that we 
are assured they will have a happy 
fn 8 ra ndmotlier herself fa 

likeable and down to earth: “she 
sang loudly as she worked, and 
talked to all the neighbours, and 
went into the street with her slippers 
on to give bread to the birds”. 

A must for cat lovers is The 
Patchwork Cat, in which Nicola 
Bayley has caught beautifully the ex- 
pressiveness of a domestic cat: lux- 
unously asleep, shamelessly yawning, 
or bent double licking the inside of 
her thigh, each individual hair 'almost 
• »biy .real. The cat in the story, 
iaoby, is passionately fond of her 
■ Sb P ate h wor k quilt, and of the 
milkman who calls at. die house each 
day. She regards the family that 
stays in “herThouse with a certain 
superior resignation. One day the 
lamiiy stoops so low as to throw, 
away her patchwork quilt.; She has. 


who obviously understands her per- mg down, by formalizing, the more DAWN AND rni *.. 

■fectly, referring to her "pretty patch- brutal aspects of the story. Leese DAWN AND PEI M COPE, 

work quilt that s all the fashion 1 ' Wil- Webster by Ursula Le Gum is about Red Riding Hood's Favoi 

ISam Mnnnu'c l«-.l l«- _ . _ _ _ r ■ t . _ . j i Taloc 


liam Maine’s text gambols and lolls a little scrap of a spider and her Trfes 
and twitches in a most catlike quest for beauty. It is such a perfect DAWN AND PETER COPE: 
fashion, turning into and out of occa- story that it would not be fair or Humply Dumpty’s Favour I 
sional rhyme, assonance and blank indeed possible to sum it up in a few Rhymes 


Favourite Fairy 


Favourite Nursery 


Jane Johnson's artwork for her 
own Bertie on the Beach is at first 
sight reminiscent of Nicola Bayley, 
although it has a lighter and more 
casual touch. This is her second 
book, following her award-winning 
Sybil and the Blue Rabbit. Bertie is 


words. This is how it starts: 

In a deserted palace, in the throne 
room where mice nested in the 
tattered carpeting and owls lived 


0 906671 08 6 

Webb and Bower. £3.95 each. 


tattered carpeting and owls lived ’ . 

in chandeliers and the throne itself There was a craze for picture post- 
was festooned with ropes of cards at the beginning of tins century 
ancient cobweb, black with dust, a an d old albums can still be found 
family of spiders hatched at the back of nursery cupboards 


youngest (apart from the baby) of a It is Ursula Le Guin's first picture 
large, bustling Edwardian family on book and I hope there will be nlore. 


at the back of nursery cupboards 
with double slots in the dark paper 
to take the postcard cither way. 


large, bust ing Edwardian tamily on book and I hope there will be nlore. children collected the postcards (hat 

find/ lErti! 0 e nf cn J_p Lamerand: The Queen of the were sent to them and stuck them 

hlenMfa?? JL« b ' L' IjLI “I ' Wf,ales - Kaye & Ward. £3.50. into these albums; pictures of foreign 

he sneaks away to .watch a snow of 0 7182 3720 \ towns, of saucy kittens and In par- 

some clowns on a rather humble, ticular nf characters from fairv tales 

makeshift stage. He is then trans- Ronda Armuage: Ice Creams for a rKmS aSd Dawn nnd 
ported to a grand circus with himself Rosie. Illustrated by David Arndt- Pc ? er Co y | ia ve^l 1 ustrttted their en- 
as the star attracuon: the trapeze age. Andr< Deutsch. £4.50. j b H ooks with fl selection of 

artist, the lion tamer, the bareback 0 233 97361 3 these cards published between 1881 

rider and the human cannonball. Celia Berridgb: Grandmothers ftnt i 102 s Now the book-illustrator 

There are rich and detailed illustra- Tales. Andrt Deutsch. £4.95. the postcard designer work to 
lions both of the Edwardian seaside 0 233 97357 5 . different specifications. A Rackham 

““ The text is kept to a WlLL1AM The Patchwork or a Dulac makes the story his own 

minimum. q,,. illustrated by Nicola Bayley. and nobody who has seen the true 

The Garden of Abdul Gazasl, Jonathan Cape. £3.95. 0 224 01«5 2 princess on that pile of patchwork 
which is both written and illustrated ' . . mattresses can ever forget her. She 

by Chris van Allsburg, is also set in iff* j 0 /?!?? 1 0 ? g n?i ‘ be,on ^ t0 ^ulac’s imagination. The 

-Ju — —i- .u- Ernest Benn. £3.95 . 0 510 00112 2 ju ustrator helps you see the bean- 


iwardian times, ana here again the 


Oscar sV/ilD£'. The Nightingale and Decorated by postcards, 'hejiCortcs 

sion of , 1 .. Dam [II list rated bv Freire and rh y mcs P erha P s are more , them ' 

•eluent- .. j illustra tea Dy rreire se | ves because they are not coloured 


illustrations take precedence over the Chris van Allsderg: The Garden oj stalk while Jack is climbing up it 
text. The story in this- case is more Abdul Gazasl. Hamish. Hamilton, whereas the postcard is there as a 
elaborate, and is nicely conceived £4.50. 0 241 10453 X reminder and has to be a summary, 

but rather hesistantly put together. rw*» sWuvw The Nwluintale and Decorated by postcards, the stories 

Sometimes it gives the impression of a ose Illustrated* by Freire and rhymes perhaps are more them- 

a resume of a longer story (frequent- w - hf 'a Michael Foreman Kave setves because they are not coloured 
ly resorting to phrases such as ‘‘some 75 0 7 ^ 1259 2 ^ b V a particular genius but lake place 

distance beyond", “after a long & Wara * u 1 in a more various and rub-a-dub 

search" or “an hour later”). On the Nina Bawden; William Tell. Ulus- world. There is more of the common 

other hand the black and white illus- bated by touch. 

trations arc executed with a very Jonathan Cape. £3.95. u UA uiwu 0 These stories read aloud extremely 
sure hand: there is some wonderfully Ursula K. Lb Guin; Leese Webster, well and what good stories they are. 
expressive play Of light and shade, illustrated by James Brunsman. Gol- It is “It's all the better to eat you 
great lurking shadows, and skies j anc2 £ 4 . 50 . 0 575 02958 7 with" that- one remembers rather 

luminously clouded or starry, all fit- 


than the ending of Red Riding Hood 
which can never be quite satisfac- 
tory, and “Someone’s been sitting in 
my chair” rather than Goldilocks 
herself. When a story is illustrated 
by postcards in entirely different 
styles, it is like changing the produc- 
er between the acts of a play. Cin- 
derella sitting by the fire could be 
“Her First Sermon” less well drawn 
but she leaves the Art Deco palace 
in a dress quite possibly designed by 
Ert 6 - confusing perhaps to me child . 
but fascinating to the parent. In one 
version Sleeping Beauty is a little girl 
gone to sleep on the sofa and in the 
other she is a chocolate-box blonde 
waiting for the kiss of her Principal 
Boy. But then we all think of fairy 
stories in a hundred different ways. 
They are pnrt of the landscape of 
our minds and a postcard Cinderella 
can be just as relevant as Margot 
Fonteyn with her exquisite broom. 
There is a newcomer among these 
talcs, "The Feather of Finist the Fal- 
con”, a Russian story with two illus- 
trations by Ivan Bilibin and these 
really are illustrations to help to set 
the story, a lovely tale of three sis- 
ters. a scarlet flower and the bright 
falcon who turns into a prince; but 
■ Puss in Boots and Blue Beard need 
no explaining and cheeky Puss and 
dear little Fatima are simply there to 
point and ornament the tale. 

In the Nursery Rhyme book there 
is one postcaTd to each rhyme ex- 
cept for the two Randolph Caldecott 


These stories read aloud extremely 
well and what good stories they are. 
It is “It's all the better to eat you 
with" that, one remembers rather 


xii lieu ivuiawiy i^iiymu *•■*#■•* 

is one postcaTd to each rhyme ex- 
cept for the two Randolph Caldecott 
drawings for “Where are you going 
to my pretty maid?” and these 
perhaps are a mistake as, delicious 
as they are, they are so much part 
of a series that to show only two of 
them leaves blanks in the story. Cal- 
decott was not a postcard designer. 
He makes a new and detailed world 
for us to live in and it is essentially a 
world of movement and' continuity. 
You have to turn the page to see 


what happened to the dish and the 
spoon after -they ran away together. 
There are collectors* items by Cecil 


ting in with the slightly sinister mood 
of the story. 

In structuring a short story Oscar 
Wilde could not be faulted, but I 
suspect that the particular blend of . 
sentimentality and bitterness to be 
found in his fairy stories, first pub- 
lished in 1888, may be a little too 
much for today’s children. Tne 
Nightingale and the Rose is one of 
the shortest and most cynical of 
these stories. .It seems almost un- 
bearable that we should be left with 
the -rose in the gutter and the night- 
ingale dead, having made her sacn- 
flee for nothing. But while the story 
itself may be difficult to stomach, the 
illustrations by Michael Foreman and 
Freire Wright are quite exquisite:' 
wispy and dreamlike with colours 
that gently bleed and subtly empha- 
size every .turn of the story. 

One- usually associates both Nina 
Bawden and Ursula Le Guin with 
novels for older children, but here' 
are picture books from both authors. 

. Nina Bawden has re-told William 

__Tell in strong, plain language with- 


Proud Peacock 

Peacock in the castle grounds. 

You polished, poised aud princely male. 
Attended by a thousand eyes 
Caught In the spreading of your tall, 

Make me a member of your court • 

To spice the air with odours sweet, 

To fill the silver water founts 
And scatter seed pearb at your feet. 

Make me a member of your train 
To set agleam your plumage blue, . . 

To tend the splendour of your fan 
When you parade in public view. 

And let me follow in your wake, 

A dusky peahen, meek and small, 

Saving die pearls you leave behind 
And gathering up the plumes that fall. 

Gina Wilson 


Aldin and John Hassal! but some- 
times an unknown designer can be 
more effective. An enchanting 
Goosey Gander by Anon (1903) 
shows a little girl on her knees be- 
sides a very solemn goose and a 
different Anon (also 1903) makes 
Jack and Jill have n really dreadful 
• tumbles down that fiill with water 
streaming, headlong from the upset 
pall. Perhaps ihe most endearing 
of them nil is “I love liltle pussy 
with the pussy middled in the little 
‘girl’s pinafore but each page Is a 
delight. Even the peek-n-boo in full 
hunting pink - no Banbury Cross 
and there can't be rings inside those 
boots - has a certain nasty charm 
and the children by the nut-tree, a 
sickle moon above them in the yel- 
low evening sky, would surely be 
able to recognize' the King of Spain's 
daughter. When different travellers 
bring vs conflicting views of another 
•country we are the more convinced 
and especially when they are describ- 
ing a country that we have visited 
ourselves. These two books will help 
us remember what it was like to live 
there. • 


*A splendid book: 
funny, serious; in- 
forming, beautifully 
J ■ observed’ ■ t f ; . •*. 
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‘Much Information ! 
about animat behaviour’ -- 
Daily telegraph . 
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' action «n0, w *peiue and 
jjitroducs# a w»ber Q f . 
jriftofanw,* .. 
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ONQKttPON 

AttAINJBOW 


y jUuatrai 


both a visual 

■colour, throughput, j 


amana 

william tEll 

'Pulls no punches In 
JtetetelUng of the 
: 2 legend,’ ,, 

. , DAILY TELEGRAPH 

V Jn fult colour. £3.98 


. FABULOUS i 
BEASTS 

The artist and author who 
gave us The Heavenly Zoo 
; have again collaborated In 
their, inimitable style In n 
i book about (the mythical . 
creatures of the earth. 1 

In fbll colour, October £3.95 


Dahl 

GEORGE’S 

MARVELLOUS 

MEDICINE 

‘An inventive and very . 
funny story, profusely 
. and excellently 
.illustrated by Quentin 
; ' ' i- Blake.' ' 

„ THBTIMES . . _ ■ 

Educational supplement. 


Another hilarious 
Cyril Bonhamy mystery 
farce - In Which be 1 
becomes a reluctant 
store Father Christmas 
and foils a gang 6f 
crooks - wonderfully 
illustrated by Quentin 


loan 

Aiken 

THE STOLEN 


The winner of the 
Carnegie Medal for. . 
her ever-popular • 
We Couldn’t Leave 
Dinah now gives 
us ia new story for 
older children set 
London in the First 
WoridWar.'r'i 


'Further adventures . - 
. of the remarkable Dido, 

, Twite . unoriginal : 
and splendid enter- ... 
talnment.’ tls 

‘A, story diverting, , . 

• raejodraihatlc and 
marvellously .witty/ .. 

. J... gUffD AY ;T1MBS -f: . 

Illustrated by Pat Marriott 


Treadgold 

JOURNEY PROM 
THE HERON 

•■■■ £4.95 .■! 


Lionel 

Davidson’s 

classic adventure 

. j . : . * ' . • ; " i 

: ;;CAKE : 

Bernard Levin writes: 
'Fascinating and .. 
tantalising book, its 
. splendours and mysteries 
- presented in a fittingly 
• beautiful style.' * !• 
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CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


From PEPPE to PEEPO! 

The pick of pre-school picture books from Kestrel 


Roctnoy Peppd 

THE MICE WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 

Rodney Poppc aL his moat. ingenioun build* up am 
enchanting miniature world in this laluufhown family 
of mice transform an old* hoc intou remarkable- home. 
£4 25 Published next Thmudnv 


/ 






m 




Helen Piers s 

FROG AND WATER SH RE W ft&f 

Illustmted by Pauline Bay ncu flfl 

Pan line Baynes' richly detailed and decorative pictures u/ff « \ 

enhance this charmim? Q-mntrvsirlo tufa which nmmiiv«i Vi II „■* • ' ffi—— yv^" 



Hosomary Wells 

TIMOTHY GOES TO SCHOOL 

All children have In undergo the experience of starting 

seliool and Rosemary Wells' delightfully humorous story 

of Timothy's first days will be universally appreciated. 

£3.95 


enhance this charm ing countryside tale which promises 
Lobe ns well-loved as tiiosnme ten in's Snail an dCaterpillar 
and Grasshopper and Butterfly. 

£4.26 Published next Thu ratio v 


1 11 - ... 

■pUSSfci.. 





Coming on 16 October 
Jrinet and Allah Ahlberg 
PEEPO! 

The latest irresistible treat for the veiy young from the 
award-winning creators of Each Peach PearPlym. Here, 
with the help ofstrategically-placed holes in the page, the 
v youngest reader can play 'peepo' witli the baby in the 

. . story and share with liimthe fun ofoxploring his 

surroundings. 

£-4-60 A 


Kestrel Books 


Dent Children’s Books 


'5 

I 


A brilliant new story from . 

. MARGARET MAHY 

Raging Robots and Unruly Uncles 

Over 50 black-and-white drawings by PETER STEVENSON 
Wicked Uncle Jasper and his law-abiding twin brother JulJi 
were both equally exasperated by their childien.bul they t 
discovered tnat they were infinitely preferable to the two 
diabolical robots who replaced theml A deliahifullv wittvs 


Children’s 

Illustrated 

Classics 


Family trouble 


By Judith Elkin 

GERALDINE KAYE: 

The Day After Yesterday 
Illustrated by Glenys Ambrus 
Andre Dcutsch. £4.25. 

0 233 97344 3 

GRISELDA GIFFORD: 

Earwig and Beetle 
Gotlancz. £4.50. 

0 575 030070 

Finding satisfactory stories for the 


middle age range has always been 
difficult. It is not easy, within the 
limitations of a relatively short story, 
to create convincing characters, 
atmosphere and plot. Here are two 
new books by authors who in the 
past have contributed significantly in 
this area. 

Geraldine Kaye has always de- 
monstrated a positive and diverse 
interest in other cultures in her stor- 
ies for children, as well as the ability 
to write a good story. This is re- 
flected in some of her early books 
set in Malaya and Africa, such as 
Kassim Goes Fishing and Kofi and 
the Eagle, which show a deep feeling 
for the gypsy culture. 

Having lived and taught Chinese 
children in Singapore , she draws 
upon her experiences there and in 
Hong Kong for The Day After 
Yesterday . This is a finely drawn 
story capturing well the teeming bus- 
tle of Hong Kong, where families 
may live in such crowded familiarity 
whilst jealously guarding their secrets, 
and “family honour". The story be- 

f ins in London where ten-year-old 
u Su’s parents own a Chinese Take- 
Away (what else?). But the enigma- 
tic Su Su lives in a world of her own, 
haunted by foggy memories of her 
terrifying last weeks in Hong Kong, 
when she was left in sole chnrge of 
her younger brothers and baby sis- 
ter, Chai Eng. AH she can .remember 
are four doors, with nothing beyond. 
But one day she is able to relive this 
last month in Hong Kong and relate 
her story to her English friend. She 
recalls how Chai disappeared and the 
children feared that she had been 


sold as a mui-tsai or household slave 
The children’s search for their smali 
sister and Su Su’s determination in 
the face of frightening obstacles 
make compelling reading in this 
often moving story. The atmosphere 
is charmingly captured in Glenvs 
Ambrus's illustrations. 

.This is not a long story, but Geral- 
dine Kaye manages to explore with 
great sensitivity the loyalties, obliga- 
tions, fears and hopes within a 
Chinese family, as well as the hero- 
ism of children in the face of threat 
and difficulty. 

Griselda Gifford in her earlier 
books for children, such as Coir the 
Brave and Silver's Dav also showed 
considerable ability in writing for this 
middle age group. Her new book, 
Earwig and Beetle , however, is dis- 
appointing. It is a rather pedestrian 
and old-fashioned school story, 
showing little of the acute observa- 
tion apparent in some of earlier 
books. Earwig and Beetle are the 
nicknames given to two new boys at 
a Boys' Preparatory School at the 
beginning of term. Jake (with prom- 
inent ears, hence Earwig) is veiy 
reluctant to go to Brightsea School, 
particularly as his parents have just 
separated and he is feeling confused 
and rebellious. The only other new 
boy, Aziz, with an unpronounceable 
African name, also hates school. Af- 
ter an initial mutual antagonism, the 
two boys, united in their nicknames, 
plot to disrupt the smooth- running of 
the school. .Some of the schoomoy 
pranks are amusing, although the 
teachers and. in fact, the other boys, 
seem remarkably ineffectual in con- 
trolling these two tricky new boys. 
But the characterization generally is 
shallow, even the precocious Aziz is 
not totally convincing and the multi- 
cultural interest is minimal. Jake’s 
parents, with their respective new 
’'friends" of the opposite sex, seem 
figures of fun with no real strength 
of character, and the whole treat- 
ment of the separated parents theme 
could, I feel, have been developed 
more satisfactorily. Quite reason- 
ably, there are no easy answers at 
the end of the story, but the author's 
attempt to explain how Jake comes 
to terms with nis new life, is uncon- 
vincing. 


Cosmic tales 


Wicked Uncle Jasper and hla law-abiding twin brother Julian HOW RVnUftblB Qgsill 

were both equally exasperated by their childien.but they soon 

discovered that they were infinitely preferable to the two To’S BOVS 

diabolical robots who replaced theml A delightfully winy story roin<?A m Airm-r 
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9 ;; : A Book of Myths 

\ Edited by 

jSi.' :: ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 

'*'■ .- I Una Ira led by KIpDELL-MONROE 

Thirteen 
Uncanny Tales 

j’ v . Edited by 

ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 
:• , illustrated by RAY QGDEN 

jfepfj TalesofTerror 

and Fantasy 
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By Josephine Karavasil 


JOHN BAILEY, KENNETH McLEISH, 
DAVID SPEARMAN (Editors)! 

Gods and Men 

Myths and Legends from the World’s 
Religions . 

Oxford University Press, £5.95. 

0 19 278020 4 : • 

VAL BIRO: 

Hungarian Folk Tales 

Oxford University Press; £4.95. 

0 19 274126 8 


Whether Antipodean or African, 
, Nors^ or Chinese, whichever the 
. period 'dhd whatever: the place, the 
joys and fears of the cosmos arg seen 
to be common to all myths. 

A collection can fail miserably by 
cantering blithely through “Myths of 
the World”, but Gods and Men does 
not. Although the myths and legends 
: are retold by three people, there is a 
coherence to the whole,' for the edi- 
tors share an ability for simple, 
direct prose which does not detract 
from, the immensity of the subject or 
the particularity of place. The. occa- 
sional strong graphic image, emotive 
■ . word or prophetic change of tense 
scotch scenes fotO. the soul as when, 
■ fot example, the great rainbow snake 
of aboriginal Australia drags along, 
trying to rig} itself of its agony, or 
Chinese Tseng dreakns of the vio- 


sitting on a cloud playing with a ball 
of lightning. . 

Fortunately, too, the artists have 
•been chosen and briefed with care- 
The illustrations never overwhelm 
tht text, or attempt to show some- 
thing which can be set forth much 
more powerfully in language. In- 
stead, different cultural images are 
suggested by the fine work or-Jeroo 
Roy and Derek Collard, mid Charles 
Keeping's pictures convey a sense or 
primeval power.. 

Val Biro's Hungarian Folk Tala 
brings an abrupt change of scale 

c r-i i- n.„l. hun frurWTIB 


trying to rid itself of its agony, or 
Chinese Tseng dreatns of the vio- 
lence that will befall him if ha 'does 
not curb his pride:; Awe for the Gods 
: Is never lost even though they ire 

• . brought within our understanding In 
. sucliliomely scene? as that of Atoko 


of seven-headed' dragons silting 
down to a meal together. From ques- 
tions of why and where, we move to 
the antics of poor men making goofl. 

, Adversaries abound but the heroes 
easily overcome them by their cun- 
ning. This is a book of a very .date* 
rent kind and it would be wrong to 
let it suffer by comparison with uoas 
and Men. “ 

It is merry from the outset, wllh 
crisp, colloquial sentences ana raw- 
paced narrative, full of recordable 
Folk-tale elements. The uresiae- 
telling tone of the delivery suits the 
subject-matter well, and me word- 
of-mouth" tradition which Val Biro 
acknowledges in his introducatron, 
together with his two major sources. 

. is given further credence by h« qui« 
dedication of the book to the men- 
ory of his mother. However, a large 
typesize might have made the dcok 
moie attractive • and accessible^ - 
children, as would a gf.eater use. 
diagonal spreads to Cnliven tlo 
pag«. . As It 'stands, the book may 
well attract adults who Want to read 
it aloMd. rather than children wno 
wapt to dead it for themselves. - .. . 


i- 




CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


Alternative universes 


By Sarah Hayes 


MONICA HUGHES: 

The Guardian of Isis 
Hamish Hamilton. £5.25. 
U 241 10597 8 


JOHN CHRISTOPHER: 
Fireball 

Gollancz. £4.95. 

(I 575 029749 


CLARE COOPER: 

The Black Horn 

Hoddcr and Stoughton. £4.95. 

II 340 25556 0 


The creation of new worlds is 
fraught with temptation. Twin sins - 
lecturing and moralizing - lurk in 
readiness to trap the unwary writer, 
already high on omnipotence. Mon- 
ica Hughes is neither teacher nor 
preacher, but she has tendencies in 
noth directions, for the most part 
kepi under control by the power of 
her invention. 


The Guardian of Isis is dense with 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS 
FOR THE AUTUMN 

from mm 


QCJARTET 


FRANK 

DICKENS !P§|pP ny 
TEDDY PIQ AND 
JULIA'S BIRTHDAY 

From the creator of the Bristow 
cartoons in the London Standard - 
the story of Julia’s favourite teddy 
bear, Teddy Pig, and his attempts to 
buy Julia a birthday present, Is told 
through Frank Dickens’s delightful 
illustrations which Introduce us to all 
Ihe animals In Julia's house. 

£4.95 0 7043 2307 9 
Publication date: October 26th 


M. M. KAYE 
THI8TLEDOWN 

M- M. Kaye, the highly acclaimed 
author of The Far Pavilions and The 
Shadow pf the Moon. Is also a tal- 
ented writer for children. Thistle- 
down Is t delightful story of a very 
vain fairy who Is mysteriously trans- 
formed, beautifully Illustrated and 
hand-written by M. M. Kaye herself. 
£4,95 0 7043 2303 6 
Publication dpte: October 26th 


Also available: . 

tom hart . 

FAIRIES AND FRIENDS 

Illustrated by 

MICHELLE PEARSON COOPER 
£4.95 0 7043 2280 3 


BELMOONEY • 

UZA’8 YELLOW BOAT . 

£4.93 Illustrated 07043 2268 4 


VENfiTlA SPICER 
THE ADVENTURES OF 
CHATRAT 

£4.95 Illustrated 07043 2269 2 
QUARTET BOOKS LIMITED, . ;. ' • 

A member of the Namara Group.' ' 
g7g9Q6odgc Street, London WlPlFD. 


from ihL* Guardian, another iik-nm- 
prchcnsiblc sacred object. Judy rec- 
ognizes ihe striped stick marked in 
red as a flood gauge and is sent out 
of the valley for nis pains to seek 
help from the Shining One. Lcnving 
the valley means encountering That 
Old Woman, the death denier. 


The character of the story changes 
when Jody meets not death but the 
Guardian,' a beautiful highly sophisti- 
cated robot, and his mistress, the 
fascinating Olwcn, once a woman 
now an alien adapted hv the Guar- 
dian to suit the atmosphere of Isis. 
The pace slows, and emphasis is laid 
more on conversation and exposition 
than on detail and description In u 
final hurst of activity, Jody helps the 
Guardian in save the valley from 
flooding and returns to rebuild the 
future. 


from liod lor the Mart of u holy war. 
With the aid nf newfangled Mrirrups 
and longhmvs t fuelled by zeal and 
some luck) the Christians overthrow 
the tvvo-lhuus;ind year empire of 
Rome, only to impose a regime ev- 
ery bit as repressive as before. The 
hoys, now men. join various exiles 
on board ship hound for the redis- 
covery of America.... 


John Christopher’s ideas are intri- 
guing in isolation - the “what would 
have happened if?" pattern appeals 
at any historical watershed. But by 
lar the most vivid and readable epi- 
sode in Fireball is that which de- 


scribes the strictly Roman woitd of 
the gladiator sclmol. Perhaps Mr 


Christopher could he persuaded to 
forget his split-level modern con- 
sciousness nnd produce a full- 
blooded historical novel next time. 


As a sequel to the remarkable 
Keeper of the Isis Light, this novel is 
disappointing, perhaps because it is 
intended ns the transition section of 
a trilogy. Tlie zest of Monica Hugh- 
es’s writing and her capacity tor 
creating radiant worlds contrive, 


nevertheless, to weld the heteroge- 


nous parts into an agreeable who! 


invention: animals, landscapes, cus- 
toms. ideas, mythologies. The reader 


has to work hard to assimilate all 
there is to offer, too hard perhaps in 
the early chapters which establish a 
planetary community in the final 
stages of regression. Three genera- 
tions on the planet Isis have seen a 
return from a technological society 
to primitive tribalism ruled by super- 
stition and taboo. 


John Christopher is a splendid 
contrast to Monica Hughes: 


monochromatic, straight-forward, 
linear, spare, and neutral in tone 


where Mrs Hughes is many-coloured, 
discursive, lusn, and emotional. Not 


The balance between the ordinary 
world und the extraordinary is a deli- 
cate one to manage. In Her second 
novel for younger readers, Clare 
Cooper coufd do with some of Alan 
Garner’s ability (o conjure up 
menace in everyday surroundings. 
The Black Horn updates nn ancient 
Welsh legend vvhicn tells of a uni- 
corn imprisoned by wizardry. Short- 
sighted weedy Simon turns out to 
have inherited powers which enable 
him to free the unicorn and return it 
to the invisible isles. Simon's tutor, a 
Chinese restaurateur and cultivator 


a stranger to invention, John Chris- 
topher nas eschewed the creation of 


of the Superior Man, is a spirited 
leader of the Good squad. Sadly Evil 


new worlds and chosen to restructure 
the old one. using the science fiction 
device of the alternative universe. 


Jody Nkomo is first glimpsed tink- 
ering with a miniature wnter-wheel 
dismissed by the community as a toy. 


A fireball sends Simon and his 
American cousin through time and 


The settlers care only for hunting, 
keeping to the bounds of their val- 


space to n parallel England, a nation 
still ruled bv Rome. Christianity is 


Icy, and appeasing the Guardian, n 
legendary figure of gold who warns 
the people of cosmic storms. To the 
President’s fury it is Jody, the ques- 
tioner, who finds Ihe annual gift 


still ruled by Rome. Christianity is 
tolerated, bin Roman Europe has 
evolved slowly without Islam or the 
Americas. The boys’ arrival and 
their precious information from 
another world, are seen- by the ambi- 
tious Bishop of London as a signal 


does not have any stars, merely a 
bullying boy and an elderly gold- 
digger eager to get his hands on the 
unicorn’s legendary jewel. The ess- 
ence of a realty tense good versus 
evil struggle set (as this book is) in 
the ordinary world, is that evil 
should be seen to be as much ende 
mic as good is. In The Black Hon 


evil is merely an excrescence not an 
integral or logical part of its uni 
verse. Thus, despite efficient hand- 


ling of dialogue and relationships 
the story remains flawed. 


Mappable zones 


the Island's morality is put under 1 
question by n group of the inhabi- 
tants, the leading lights of which are 


By Michael Trend 


JOHN ROWE TOWNSEND: 

The Islanders 

Oxford University Press. £5.25. 


0 19 271449 X 


children and young adults, the set- 
ting and the story of The Islanders 
are not utterly impossible to believe 
iu and the points of similarity to and 
of difference from the contemporary 
world will surely intrigue young 
readers. 


GRAHAM DUNSTAN MARTIN 
Catchflre 

Allen and Unwin. £4.95. 

0 04 823184 3 


John Rowe Townsend’s The Islan- 
ders and Graham Dunstan Martin’s 
Catchfire are both stories for teen- 
agers that are set In worlds created 
by the imagination but still - in their 
very different ways - familiar enough 
to their readers. Such stories rely 
heavily on their ability to build a 
new world of substance and detail - 
a convincing history, a mappable 
geography, often a new cosmology - 
.and they succeed best when the au- 
thors discipline themselveS strictly to 
stick within the frame that they nave 
set. 


Graham Dunstan Martin’s Catch - 
fire , on the other hand, is set in an 
imnginery world that, at first sight, is 
very far from the world in which we 
live. We are here in the realm of 
magic and of witchcraft though this 

a also relies on juxtaposing the 
jar with the unfamiliar in order 
to draw in the reader. The detail of 
the story is perhaps a little too bar- 
oque. The abundance of names is im- 
pressive evidence of an active im- 
agination - Shrinkfold, Sneakfeast, 


fashbucklc, Starfall, Starhigh, Spy- 
sw, Snarewood, Seaholt (I nave res- 


tricted myself to the S’s even though 
I am most reluctant to omit Witnx 


I am most reluctant to omit . 
and Mazewit). Many children will 
enjoy untangling the labyrinthine 
mythology and those who have read 
Giftwish (to which this book is a 
sequel) will doubtless be at an 
advantage. The basic plot, is fairly 
clear: a terrible spell threatens the 
existence of Feydom; the young King 
of Kendark, Ewan, 'sets out to re- 
medy the situation. But the elabora- 
tion of the plot - constant changes of 
location and time,- the continual in : 
troductiort of new "characters (often 
ones with aihazjng powers) - unba T 
lances the sense of coherence in this 
book. There are also some bizarre 
oddities in the course of the story: 


Judged by this criterion John 
Rowe Townsend’s island of Halcyon 
is both a convincing creation and a 
useful vehicle for a good story. The 


.island is set in what we may imagine 
is the South Atlantic, and is almost 


entirely cut off from, and forgotten 
by, the outside world. Halcyon is the 
home of a small, strict puritanical 
community which barely ekes out a 
living in appalling conditions. The 
islanders are, broadly speaking, fol- 
lowers of the laws of their founder, 
the Deliverer, as expounded by the 
Reader in the Meeting-House on 
Prayer Day. The Reader has had the 
laws passed doWn to him verbally; 
because,- like everybody e|$e on : Hal- 
cyon, he cannot, read. The laws are 
very cruel with regard to incomers - 
wquKMk new arrivals; arid when a 
Of native islanders arrive from 
ret the sea the whole basis of 


Starfell Is described in one -passage, 
as .a “Soulless automat" .(dictionary 


definition,: T Cafeteria in which meals 
etc are provided from slot machines; 
slot machine"),. Catchfire does not 
completely convince as a unity; it 


; fails to draw one entirely into a new 
world that is a minor of the one that 


we know from our own iivesi and it 
is here that 77ie Islanders particularly 
succeeds. 
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Heinemann Young Books 







Eric Hill 

Spot’s First Walk 

The follow-up to Where's Spot?, one of 
the beatselling children's books of 1980. 
The surprise -on-every-apread formula 
has just as much appeal when this 


irresitihle puppy investigates the garden. 
434 94L189 8 £3.96 


Frank and Polly Muir's Big Dipper 

A book of specially written and drawn stories, poems, articles 
and pictures from today's top authors and illustrators of 
children's books. A feast of pleasure to delight children, 
parents, grandparents — and everybody else — who Dips In. 
434 95170 6 £6.96 


Michelle Cartlidge A Mouse’s Diary ; \ 


Just suppose a mount* were to kaepja diary! 

In detailed delirate -pictures Micliollu Cartlidge 
has imagined and drawn how it might . i?* . 

i i. i? ...1 nr.... ° fr i . 


look. From on artist whose "future 
may be as full of Bunshine as her 
I’n-jJ pictures". i Elaine Moss. 

43 4 93142 X £3.96 
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LEESE WEBSTER 

by Ursula K. Le Guin 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES BRUNSMAN 
. Ursula Le Guin’s first picture book story. 
32pp £4*50 fully Illustrated hi colour 


LAURA LOSES HER HEAD 

by Philippe Dumas 

Another humorous story about that lovable dog, Laura* 
64pp £3.50 fully Illustrated in colour 


PLANET OF THE WARLORD 

by Douglas Hill 

The gripping climax to his four- par t space epic, 
The Last Legionary. 

128pp £4.50 


Children's Book selection made eaaler 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


WITH 0-6 YEAR OLDS by Dorothy Butler 
FOR 7-1 1 YEAR OLDS byAnnBanholome W 
FOR 12 YEAR OLDS and yp by Chris Ktoet 
" The hew 4th edition ol a successful 
series of reading guides. 

75p each or £2 for set of three from 


BAKER BOOK SERVICES 

Little Mead, Cranlelgh, Surrey. GU68NU 
. Tel:04866 5444 


fisk lot IrOe. copy of chlLDREiy'S BOOK NEWS 


about Christmas 

The Oxford Christmas 
Book for Children 


1 60 {rages, 32 pages, of colour and - 
numerous black and. White illustrations 


0 19 278104 9 24.5 x .19 cm 


Oxford Books for Children 
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Learning from nature 


A tale to tell 


By F. W. Kcllaway 

JOHN CLOUDSI.EV THOMPSON: 

Seals and Sea Lions 
Waylftnd. £3.50. 

0 853413 *32 7 

ANTHONY WOOTTON: 

Gorillas 

Wayland. £3.50. 

0 85340 832 7 

ANNE CLARKE: 

Rabbit 

Illustrated by John Thompson- 

Sieinkrauss 

Heinemonn. £4.95. 

0 434 93275 2 

JOHN STID WORTHY: 

Blochheadcd Gull 

[Musi rated by John Thonipson- 

Sleinkruuss 

Heinemaim. £4.95. 

0 434 96495 6 

Tlie treatment of seals is an emotive 
subject. John CEoudstey-Thompson, 
describing the life nnd practices of 
the various types of the genus, does 
not dodge the issues of culling and 
conservation, but he writes in n 
realistic fashion, neither over- 
sentimentalizing nor denying (hat 
“the seal's worst enemy .is Man". 

The clubbing of seal pups, 
notionally to protect fish stocks, and 
the general . slaughtering for skins. 


bluhher or animal food, u a subject 
which will doubtless upset many 
voting readers. The point is made, 
however, that more and more net 


however, that more and more pet 
dogs mean fewer and fewer seals. 
“Everyone who keeps a dog and 
feeds it on tinned moot ought to 
know where that meat comes from". 
So one lesson among several is inter- 
woven in a text which covers the 
evolution of piiinipcdin. the way the 
modern species live and the wonders 
of migration. Photographs in good 
natural colours, add point to the 
account. 

The photographs in Gorillas , 
another addition to the Animals of 
the World series, also merit special 
mention. Anthony Wootton sagely 
emphasizes that the gorilla, far from 
being the dangerous aggressive anim- 
al of fiction and film, is n mild- 
mannered, gentle creature, never 
nttneking unless deliberately pro- 
voked. Another popular idea dispel- 
led is that gorillas spend most of 
their time up in trees; in fact day- 
time searching for food and night- 
time slecpingis more likely to be on 
the ground. Their habits and habitat 
are injriauinaly detailed in a most 
pleasant dook. 

The other two books, on gulls and 
rabbits, have a common pattern. The 
life cycle from chick or baby, 
through growth to maturity, mating 
and new birth is explained with a 
concise authority. Once again, the 
illustrations are outstanding, admir- 
ably complementing the text. The 
writing, too, is of a remarkably high 
standard, with an apt choice of voca- 


bulary ami a clear explanation uf the 
day-to-day hchavimir of the indi- 
vidual bird or animal, and its rela- 
tionship tu its surroundings and with 
other creatures. There are notes on 
observation techniques, and lists of 
books for further reading. 

This new series of picture books 
comes from the British Museum 
(Natural History), and may be re- 
garded as part of the activities com- 
memorating the centenary of the 
establishment of the museum in 
South Kensington, London. The 
vicissitudes of the Natural History 
Museum, before and since its move 
from Bloomsbury, have made excit- 
ing reading in a number of recent 
volumes. It is obvious that the 
museum is not resting on its well- 
merited laurels, but intends to de- 
velop still further its aims of dissemi- 
nating knowledge and of associating 

f ileasure and enjoyment with leani- 
ng about nature, with that word 
most broadly defined. This series 
splendidly fits into all this. The 
books are written by members of the 
museum's staff and checked by its 
specialists; and the artists work in 
association with the staff. 

The results, are now to be seen and 
admired. If older generations shud- 


der to find that thirty-two pages, 
even when printed to the highest 
standards and bound in good hard' 


covers, cost almost £5, young readers' 
with their different ideas of money 
values will be in no way deterred 
from acquiring the books. And they 
will be very lucky to have them. 


By Alan Brownjohn 

BRIAN I’ATTEN (Editor!: 

Gangsters, Ghosts and Dragonflies 
159pp. Allen & Unwin. £6.95. 

0 04 8210536 

In the realm of poetry anthologies 
for children bright new titles have 
been known to conceal dull old mix- 
tures. Brian - Patten's collection of 
story poems is named (and illus- 
trated on its dust-jacket) in an eye- 
catching way, and it- may not be 
literally and entirely about the three 
categories mentioned. But this is no 
false mask; the book offers an enter- 
prising jumble of weird tales, 
scarcely any of them over-familiar, 
which manages never to be conven- 
tional or boring. The hope is that it 
may bridge a gap between the youn- 
ger reader and the adult, and 
perhaps it is this which has led to a 
distinctly surrealist and “adult” note 
in the fantasy poems chosen; alarm 
is always lurking round the corner 
in, for example, the ruthless rhymes 
ot Dennis Lee or the harsh tones of 
Christopher. Loaue. But nearly all of 
the poems - almost all' of which are 
at least fairly new - could be under- 
stood, some after a little fruitful puz- 
zling, by older children without any 
special experience in the decoding of 
contemporary verse, 

The poems which have become, 
deservedly, modest children’s classics 
in their own way already, are easy to 
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spot. Vernon Scanned s “Hide and 
Seek” and George MacBeth’s “Bed- 
time Story" score with a sureness of 
content, timing and form which some 
of the new poems here do not have 
(the .poet with the best story to tell 
and the best ear for putting it into 
verse that will be remembered, will 
produce the poems that survive). 
Alan Dixon's quatrains on the hunt- 
ing of “The wild Yorkshire pudding” 

More Stuff and Nonsense (Collins. 
13.95. 0 DO 184398 2) follows an 
earlier collection with the not totally 
unexpected title of Stuff and Non- 
sense, also edited by the compiler of 
this instalment, the Michael Dugan 
who subscribes to the belief en- 
shrined io the couplet which stands 
as epigraph to this book: “Of non- 
sense and stuff / You can’t hove 
enough". I felt this to be an over- 
statement even before reading the 
book, which did little to alter my 
conviction. 

The “stuff’ is mainly that of a 
bestiary - fantastic animals needing 
only the slightest prompting to 
accommodate the most improvisory 
and pointless “nonsense”: which is, 
here, almost exclusively a species of 
pure whimsy, with only an occasional 
note of something grimmer or more 
robust (“When Billy set his aunt on 
fire / He squealed with great delight, 
/ ‘Look how auntie's burning, Dad, / 


It makes the room so bright.”’). If 
the prevailing tone and temper have 
a disappointingly -uniform air, the; 


are appealing, but may just miss it: 
Wc jump on ami snulch 'em; 

They shriek as wc catch 'em; 

On cords which take twenty 
Wc string and attach ’em. 

They dry them in Batley; 

They can them in llkley. 

You will find they are served 
Where menus are stately. 

This cheerful idea deserves infallible 
rhyming. But Libby Houslon's “The 
Dragonfly” and “The Kitchen Girl’s 
Task" are in turn factually absorbing 
about the insect, and intriguingly 
cryptic about the skivvy for whom 
the prince never came: 

A demon look over Frank, chef 

at the cate on the motorway: 
arms akimbo, as midnight clicks, he 
Summons one of the girls, says: 

I want you to count ’the lealeaves 
we've used here today 
and I'll wait for the right answer. 

The prince could not wait, he left 
her ... 

These are poems which not only will 
be picked up by other anthologists, 
but ought to be, 

Brian Patten’s fun choices give us 
John Lennon, Neil Innes, Adrian 
Henri and Roger McGouah among 
others; and the acknowledged poets 
unmistakably rise above the rest. 
Ivor Cutler seems to be represented 
by less than his best; he can be both 
more mordant and more hilarious 
than this, and still (or more) suitable, 
for children. The editor has chosen 
boldly from Stevie Smith and Ted 
Hughes (humans rather than anim- 
als), and discovered leas-used poems 
by Pablo Neruda and Kenneth Patch- 
en which provide both originality 
and a note of seriousness. Teriy 
Oakes switches, in his illustrations, 
from a harsh cartoonist's line to 8 
line in misty fantasy, but these black- 
and-white drawings complement a 
stimulating anthology of pbems, 
rather than dominate it (as can hap- 
pen) with obtrusive visual experi- 
ment. 

actual forms have even more of one: 
there is barely any deviation trom 
iambic tetrameter lines and abab 
quatrains. All of which gives the 
verse a curiously old-fashioned feel: 
Edward Lear, crossed with some 
rather less exacting talents. These,. or 
so the notes on contributors tell us, 
are all Australian, though except for 
one “fair dinkum”'. they are so with- 
out a hint of Clive or Dame Edna. 
In only one instance is their note 01 
vigorous absurdity struck: Wilbur 
G. Howcroft’s “The Mugwump 
Bird": 

He never plays, but sits for days 

(Each one the same as t’other) 

Atop a stump, one side his wump. 

His mug upon the other. 

This said, the poems - arid even 
more so the splendid drawings by 
Roland Harvey - will be enjoyed by 
all but the most demanding of young 
children beginning to “get the feel 
of verse; though- 1 can’t help thinjung 
that the simplest Robert Frost lyncs 
would hold more fascination for 
them. Alan Jenkins 
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speia me a witch 

Bartara WM»rd !' 96 

At Belladonna Agrimony)* Academy for 
Young Witches, Inaccurate 'spell! n s’ 

- . proves disastrous . ,. A dellcfdusly funny 

books 



A WALK IN 
WOLF WOOD 

Mary Stewart 95 p 

-! ; _. Two children travel 

i throughtf mailorder to 

lift a sinister medieval 
' enchantntent. In this new , ;s - 

adventure from the author 
Sife* . of The Little Broomstick 

' ahdludo and the Star | Mji 

: •' "Maty Stewart jKl 
- weaves her spell, . mm 
deftly, as ever,” K 
Telegraph T. '■ 


THE OLD NURSERY 
STORIES 

E. Nesblt 95p 

These retellings of such well-known fairy 

'■ stories os Cinderella, Jack and the 

Beanstalk and The Sleeping Beauty have 
, a freshness, wit and charm that wUl 

endear them to all children. 

Age: 7-10 yeW* 
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Elizabethan doublets 


By Stanley Wells 


be raped on her husband's corpse, 
revives as the actress in the midstage 
shadows. 


Titus Andronlcus If the performers are members of 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona a touring company. Barton must be 
Royal Shakespeare Theatre, thought to have cast himself as their 

Stratford manager, one who, like his Eliza- 

- as bethan counterparts, has no scruples 

? P would £ hlS? re Qvailab,c for crowd scenes. We stand 

SSSl Ss 3 S V 2 TSZ 5 &S 


denigration and neglect. Appreciat- ar guable that in the tragedy, at least, 
ion of Titus Andronlcus has been ferity would have been more fit- 
cnhanced by discussion of its relat- ,n g; Costumes are splendid; prooer- 
ionship to Ovid, of its Senecanism. are “ sed .5° 8 ood . 

of its place in the development of hobbyhorses, if a little quaint im- 
English tragedy. We have been aginatively suggest journeys; skilful 
taught to view the comedy more hghting contributes to the constantly 
sympathetically by seeing it within P* casm 8 sta 8 e pictures, 
the context of the Renaissance de- Barton's way with the text here is 
■ bide about the respective claims of not that of his Cibberian adaptations 
friendship and love, and by examin- of Henrv VI and King John. He has 
ations of its structure and its verbal boiled down but not fudged up. Cuts 
counterpoint. are extensive - 850 lines ot Titus, 

But difficulties remain, especially fjS of The Two Gentlemen - but 
for the director who has the task of th ey are mostly ’‘internal , within 
showing the plays at their best to speeches. B * fore K *? dng 100 hot 
audiences which must include many under the collar about them, we may 
non-specialists. The horrors of Tints d ° , wel1 to f ^call that the only pro- 
Andrbnicus. and the apparent dis- duc “° n 0 have set the 

junction between violent deeds and Avon on *27® 7 ^ ctc i, Bro ? k 
meditative verbal expression or re- Laurence Olivier as Titus, in 1955 - 
sponse, require the most delicate used aa adapted text from which 
handling - if Jhey are not to seem over 6 ^0 * ,nes had been excised, 
crudely melodramatic, or absurd in All the same, the omissions are 
their artifice. Characterization in The more damaging to the tragedy than 
Two Gentlemen of Verona is so slight to the comedy. Amplification is an 
that actors must feel they are re- essential rhetorical device in Titus 
quired to make bricks with little Andronlcus-, to reduce it overempha- 
straw. One of the gentlemen behaves sizes the action, detracts from its 
so badly, and the other is such an- steady-paced grandeur, its ■ sombre 
ass, that they seem undeserving of meditativeness. In general, Barton 
the sympathy demanded for them at compensates for the conscious 
the conclusion; and important mo- theatricality of his setting with natur- 
ments are so underwritten as to dqfy alism in the acting, rather than aim- 
credulity. ' ing at the formal, emblematic styliza- 

So it i, a brave director who bon which has worked best iooariler 

undertakes either play; and though P roduc . nons - £t { “JJ 11 1 * 

the Roval ShakeKnean. Cnmnanv naturalism which can encompass 


would tear u passion to tatters, but 
develops into a psychological study 
of self-indulgent, hysterical, fund- 
amentally insecure tyranny. Sheila 
Hancock complements this with her 
tight-lipped, gloatingly malevolent 
Tamora. 

The method is epitomized in Pat- 
rick Stewart's Titus. Grizzled, mous- 
tached, worn, bald, and carrying a 
stick, he is entirely credible as an old 
soldier, less so its a candidate for the 
imperial throne. Yet he rises with 
real power to the rhetoric of suffer- 
ing; the performance is intelligently 
sustained, despite a tendency to the 
monotonous. It is fine that he res- 
ponds to the role’s demands for 
overtly expressive acting, but a touch 
more inwardness, even if achieved 
by understatement, would not come 
amiss. 

The horrors are not shirked, 
though Hugh Quarshie's Aaron, 
while avoiding caricature, lacks de- 
monic edge. Chiron (Colin Tennant) 
and Demetrius (Roger A Ham) con- 
vince us of their sadistic lust, Knock- 
ing Lavinia unconscious on Chiron's 
words "I'll stop your mouth". After 
their attack on ner, Lebnie Mellin- 
ger’s Lavinia, “her hands cut off, 
and her tongue cut out, and 
ravished”, is a pathetically pop-eyed, 
compulsively shuddering figure. As 
in Trevor Nunn's 1972 production,- I 
found most affecting the tableaux of 
grief which in the reading seem most 
artificial. Playing Lavinia’s uncle, 
Marcus, Ray Jewers makes a deep 
impression with his quiet, stunned 
delivery of his elegantly descriptive 
speeches. Moving, too. is the coming 
together in suffering of the mutilated 
father and daughter, culminating in 
her acceptance of his killing her by 
dislocating her neck. The final holo- 
caust leaves us appalled rather ihnn 
moved; like the few surviving diame- 
ters, we have supped full with hor- 
rors. 

After the interval, the comedy. 
Nick Blcflt's brazen flourishes and 
harsh, percussive fanfares give way 
to lyrical measures on woodwind ana 


young, so arc more easily forgiven. 
Peter Land plays an initially soppy 
Proteus, but finds a way tn convey 
shame and bewilderment at the un- 
expected shift in his emotions. Peter 
Chclsom's engaging Valentine, full 
of boyish charm and innocence, 
youthfully pleased with himself, has 
the right mixture of comedy and ro- 
mance, anti develops into the most 
interesting character. The moment of 
his banishment, when he kneels to 
John Frnnklyn-Robbins’s entertain- 
ing, strongly characterized Emperor, 
introduces a new dimension of 
seriousness; in the final scene, the 

g enuineness of his concern for both 
ilvia and Proteus carries us surpris- 
ingly well through the notoriously 
difficult denouement. 

If we are less involved with the 
objects of the gentlemen's affections, 
it is because Diana Hard castle's cold 
Silvia seems well able to look after 
herself, while Julia' Swift is unsym- 
pt helically hoyden ish in Julia's ear- 
lier scenes, and too stridently emo- 
tional in her later ones. Geoffrey 
Hutchings's Lance seems infected 
with the sourness of which he com- 
plains in his doe, but mokes a good 
foil to the wholly delightful Speed of 
Joseph Marcell, who conveys a natu- 
ral warmth and ebullience which 
illuminatingly humanize the often 
dry wordplay. Not much is to be 
done with the outlaws, but to have 
one of them played, by Sheila Han- 
cock, as a. sex-stnrved woman who 
takes a fancy to Valentine, only to 
find that he “bears an honourable 
mind, /And will not use a woman 
lawlessly”, creates innocent if 
irrelevant diversion. 

Double bills have ah honourable 
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New Oxford books: 
Literature 

The New Oxford 
Book of Christian 
Verse 


Plays from time to time, to present [ n f nc * “ 1 * nf ihXiT 

both of them in one evening might tended as a caricature of those who 

seem to be passing beyond valour 

into indiscretion. Fears that this ■ _ _ 

“fp^po” of°,hc pfL e s n'K Social mobility 

and a sudden substitution of the per- * 

former in the role of Crab. 

In the event, it is to overyope’s « xr , ni 
credit that the first night went as By S** N. Plaice 
well as it did. John Barton has 1 ■ 

hlEJ? * tre i s * h ? Plays’ EHm- Maake: Scenes from the Herojc 
oet nanism, and their theatricality. Lite 0 f the Middle Classes 

with ? n Il flCto i s - play in *? oth L those Gat® Theatre, Nouing Hill 

wun a big part tn one play have a ■ - . . , 

small one in the other. TTiere are 


adapts well to the new mood. Tne 
production is modest, charming, and 
sensitive to the play's weaknesses. 
The gentlemen, for once, seem really 


Victorians then tare teal afterpieces. 
This Sumfonl evening lacks the de- 
ments of complete contrast, the sug- 

e ion of a necessary escape from 
seriousness Into frivolity, char- 
acteristic of most earlier examples. 
Nor does juxtaposition of the two 
plays cast unexpected illiiriiiimtion 
upon either. But the, evening works 
well as a celebration' of (he varied 
talents of the dramatist and his por- 
1 formers; and you do get two plays - 
or most of two plays --for the 'price 
of one. 


whirh "JiL — j .u cnamog me nse ot tnree generations 

■ »re performed;- g e prog- 0 f the MaSke. family in the years 

3K5f. 2? preceding ‘be First Wld War. fs 

man^i- ^ cced9 ^ tr 5 ge ^‘ In ibe fejthful iq, the German dramatist’s 
an? n £.°k rece "‘ P^ducrions here policy 0 f interrupting his social satire 

tbe 8ener " 

and' to^stage le^TsLHolS^hBt The you"8 wife of a, minor civil 
can serve as an upper level, for servant loses bar - knickers whUe 
Titus’s study “above^ or Silvia's straining to .watch the Kabers pro- 
tower. A great net swings down to cession hi the Zoological Gardens In 
bring the Ceayens forwarB, too. Be- Berim The first play DteHose tiy*. 
fore the performance begins, actors ‘enously translated as The l/ndcr- 
fraternize with the audience in a , f**) 2? th * 5°?° n 4 .b n ^ °f 
mode that ih Jn danger of , becoming " er husband Theobald in the act of 
modish. B h beating her for her carelessness. 

ti,,, ' t ' u . . ; . . . . . which may cost him his job and 
.tlie title Qf each play is declaimed, social , standing. But .from this Ex- 

' uerhnoB °p enif )6 Stage directions - pressfonitf 'opening; the tone switch- 
SSfift,.!?. know ^immediately- Into domestic farce, 

tain 5 *biph, perhaps to sus- -jw, . infatuated admirers,* witnesses 

£ theatrical- JfJte scandalous event,, enter the 
“f 6 visible, through- house ^ lodgers. T^ie result is- a: 

• into SS C HuM i^ cy T S tre L at familiar succession -,of ppenfng . and 
and watdt the;-. S na doors and attempted seduc- 


hls way Into the aristocracy, con- 
tinues the tradition of “inconspicuous 
uniformity” established by his tether 
Theobald. But io order to rid himself 
of the embarrassment of his petit- 
bourgeois background, he is now 
forced to buy off both his vulgar 
father and the mistress who has in- 
troduced him into high' society. A 
weaker farce ensues when Christian 
seeks to screen his father from 
Count Palen, whose daughter he 
wishesjo, marry. At the end of the 
ploy, Christian reteirs' the story df his 
- mother’s knickers, , rbmdnticfzing it 
for tils, own ends arid transforming 
the lodgers into the painter Renoir 
and a French viscount, in-order to 
convince his wife that he is in fact 
the viscount’s bastard, son. . 


In the final play, simply entitled 
1913, all the earlier elements, of farce 
have (disappeared, to be replaced by 
stark Expressionist !' melodrama 
(Stemhfcim called' It: a . “Scb au spiel" 
rather than a "KoUiOdie”). Christian 
.Maske .is ' now; an ehormously rich, 
pged baron confined to a wheel-chair 
and very dose to death; His two' 
younger children have been spoilt. by 
bis wealth' and t hqve degopeirated info' 

. a ifocUess fop arid a. roller-skating 
, debuJaUtei 'Christian Is involved in a 
hirfer ^iruggle with .hii'* eldest daugh- 
ter Sophie, whb is tiying lo wreit nis 
finaqdal power front him. The fapii- 
ly h ls copsumhd by rivalry, ; and the 
atmosphere : Of the house fs furthpr 
i n divided :by the clandeslind SodalUt 
activities Christian's vseeretafy : 


fiercely opposed to the burgeoning { 
materialism of the. German middle 
classes. - 

This development from farce (o 
vituperative melodrama is skilfully 
reflected in Wallace Helm’s sets for 
the * thiee plays, shifting from a 
naturalistic domestic interior to an 
impfessipnisiic salon and finally to 
the lugubrious apocalyptic decor of 
the baron’s house. The company of. 
s$ven is used to versatile effect,' 
especially Anthony Head in the con-, 
trusting roles of the aristocratic aes- 
thete arid the intense- secretary. John' 
Abbott sustains the three taxing cen- 
tral roles and convincingly effects the 
transformation from plausible petit- 
bourgeois to social climber and then 
to mpmmifled baron / - * 

The last' 1 (wo parts of the trilogy 
come as something of an atitf-Climax 
after ' the 'satirical [ humour arid tfght- 
! construction of Die Hpsc, This Is not 
' necessarily a fault of. the production. 
Sternheirn’s .vision. Of /pre-war Ger- 


development Of thi plays. ' 

Eric Berj tint’s translation has worn] 
.well, . If .is . good . to :s^e a theatre 
{capitalizing on hip pioneeritig work! 
in bHngiiig. German dramatists of the! ; 
early twentieth century to the atten-: 
tioo pf an English audience. Maske, 
continues the Gate's laudable policy 

-av.. *_j i: f ‘-''s 


Edited by Donald Davie 

This new anthology ranges widely 
from the earliest anonymous 
Anglo-Saxon poets through 
Donne, Milton, Edward Taylor, and 
Emily Dickinson, to T.S. Eliot, 

W.H. Auden, John Betjeman, and 

C. H. Sisson. Herbert Vaughan, 
Smart and Cowper are fully 
represented as 'the masters of the 
sacred poem In English', and there 
are a number of hymns by those 
two groat hymn-writers, Isaac 
Walts and Charles Wesley. - £7.95 
24 September 

Collected Poems 

D. J. Enright 

Though not literally a 'complete 
poems', this Collected Poems 
assembles ail the work D.J. Enright 
wishes to retain. It includes a 
substantial selection from each of 
the eight books published between 
1 953 and 1975, the three ma|or 
sequences In their entirety: 

The Terrible Shears, Paradise 
Illustrated, and A Fauat Book; and 
also a group of new poems. £10 
24 September 

The LifeofVilliers 

del’IsleAdam 

A.W.Raitt 

Of ail the great French writers of 
the nineteenth century, Vllllersde 
IT Ble Adam had perhaps the most 
extraordinary life. He led a tragi- 
comic existence, Irom his birth In 
an eccentric family of 
Impoverished Bretons In 1838 to 
hie death In Paris in 1889. His story 
Is recounted here In full for the first 
time. £26 

Le Menagier 
de Paris 

A Critical Edition 
by the late 

Qeorgine E. Brereton 
and Janet M. Ferrier 

Le Menagier de Paris, written 
c.1 393, Is nowollerad for the first . 
time in acrlticaledltlon.lt was 
composed by an elderly, 
prosperous bourgeois for hla 
young bride, to teach her to be ap 
exemplary wife. The Introduction 
Includes details on the author and 
his wife, his sources and his 
treatment of them, and his . 
language and style. £35 

Lessing and the 
Drama 

F.J. Lamport 

This book surveys Le'salng's 
lifelong engagement with the 
.practice end theory of dramatic 
writing, seeking to understand his 
p lays In the light of h is literary - 
intentions arid of the traditions of 
dramatic writing In which he wrote. 
The book is published In the . 
bicentenary year of Lessing’s 
death. . £15 
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The selection collection 


Heartbeats in the void 


offspring for scver.il generations, and 

By Redmond O’Hanlon By Brian Powell 



Origin of Species 
Natural History Museum 


designed to celebrate its centenary, the 
British Museum (Natural History) has 
exercised a hundred years of experi- 
ence in educational display with char- 
acteristic virtuosity. On the upper 
floor, opposite a case full of the 
simplest and most elegant of all nutiiral 
selectors, the big cals, a short 
corridor admits the visitor into a 
light, high-ceilingcd and richly car- 
peted gallery now transformed into a 
fairground: there are red metallic tents 
in which one may decimate whole 
populations of disadvantaged dark 
mice on television screens; wooden 
igloos where films, animated car- 
toons, philosophical chHt shows Rnd 
audio-visual displays run constantly; 
whole amusement urcades of ingenious 
question-aud-answer machines; and 
walls of more conventional exhibits 
which wind amongst Alfred Wnter- 
* house's original and splendid columns, 
themselves decorated with all manner 
of whimsical benstt. 

Towering panelled collages of 
photographs, with representative real 
specimens front the greatest natural 
history collections in the world, visual- 
ly state the initial problem. How did 
this overwhelming variety of animals 
and plants, from the unicellular orgnn- 
ism to the ciliated worm on the ocean 
floor, to the hooded cobra or the 
Sumatran tiger, come to be as it is? The 
extraordinary forms and personal de- 
vices of an Indian pangolin, like a 
monstrously purposeful fir cone; a 
\ ; ... hairy tree porcupine; a beaver offering 

y J: . r f .v. ■* aA ( : jhia: > paddle for ;,oxK,:srieculatioiy» a 
I ’ " ■ ' Bate! cut Eagle, savagely regarding us 

over his. shoulder; ;md an impassive 
Eagle Owl outslaring every admiring 
eye - all these silently ask us to choose 
between natural theology and natural 
selection. And, just in cose such an 
assemblage is altogether too exotic, an 
English kestrel hovers in the windless 
space above our heads, while two male 
shovellers fly curving into, but never 
quite reach, an English lake somc- 
. where to our right. 

Across this wealth of images two 
legends are inscribed. Above a black 
and white picture of a puffin, whose 
great beak is nevertheless plainly in its 
full breeding colours, we are told: 

, “One view is . . . all living things have 

I developed by a process of gradual 

change over a very long period of time. 
This is what we mean by evolution. " To 
the right, above an anxious young man 
who is presumably off to a fun- 
damentalist graduate school ip Alaba- 
ma, we are reminded: "Another view is 
. . . God created all living things 
perfect and unchanging. He created 
each one for a special purpose. This is 
the basis of the doctrine of Creation." 
But here, in the extreme left hand 
corner, there rises the quizzical and 
subversive head of the Stinkhorn 
Phallus impudicus, complete with a 
fly at its tip. 

I "-/ ’ At the start of the exhibition proper,' 

: an aged Charles Darwln sits readingln ; 
■ --his slody at DownjHoiise, a life-size-, 
photographic enlargement of one cor-, 
nei of which appropriately shows us 
die serried ranks of specially carpen- 
■ tered pigeon holes in which he placed 
his loose sheaves pf notes under va- 
rious headings. The rest of the exhibi- 
tion brings the early contents of these 
! . seemingly innocuous wooden files to 

life and Invites us to take the Simplest 
. ■ • possible walk through the great man’s 

7 complex preoccupations. 


may also be relatively subtle. A chunky 
proto-sausage dog of 1875 is still 
obviously akin to the low level frank- 
furter dachsund of 1975. 

So how are species made in wilder 
nature? Once Rgain we are asked to 
look first at the immediate and famil- 
iar, the garden pond and its water 
boatmen; the weasel y distinguished 
and stontily different family of the 
Mustelidae ; the onions, leeks, garlic 
and chives of our vegetable garden; 
and, just to prove that u is not a wholly 
academic matter, a few False Blushers 


and Fly Agarics and the odd Death 
Cap. And tnen, by way of demonstrat- 
ing that specific difference may be 
indicated by other means, music is 


provided for the entire exhibition by 
the specific songs of otherwise almost 
identical looking (and equally tireless) 
chiff chaffs ana willow warblers. 

Unpleasant necessities like death 
and competition of one kind or another 
are cheerily illustrated with a cartoon 
of the Serengeti, trunk to tail with 
elephants. The consequent struggle is 
depicted with the help of a rabbit, very 
snug, in its cut-away burrow in the 
English chalk downland, temporarily 
unaware of the Common blue, the 
Small tortise-shell, the Woodmouse, 
the Roman snail and the outsize, 
award-winning, impossibly shiny Brit- 
ish Museum (Natural History) wood- 
lice above its head. A very perky mole 


rabbit appears to be finding the battle 
for food, for space in suitable sur- 


for food, for space in suitable sur- 
roundings. and tor Young brown-eyed 
females entirely to his taste. 

As Darwin wrote, “our ignorance of 
the laws of voriation is profound". But 
it is less profound than it was in 1859, 
and Darwin would probably have given 
a good twenty years’ supply of snuff 
■ (his one discernible vice) for a chance 
to play a Mehdellatl game with the coat 
colour of shorthorn cattle; to study the 
modern implications of the inheritance 
of haemophilia amongst Queen Victor- 
ia's descendants; to add the genetic 
relationship between resistance to 
malnria and the possession of sickle cell 
anaemia to the huge amount of intri- 
cate accumulated evidence with which 
he held up liis initial, simple idea. 

He would have been delighted, too, 
with the more familiar, less mathema- 
tical demonstration of the varying 
fortunes of two different forms of the 
Peppered moth (a soot-coloured 
mutant, first spotted in Manchester In 
L848, is now dominant in industrial 
areas); with the astonishing series of 
Dana id butterflies illustrating Batesian 
mimicry; and with the dramatic new 
research by the Museum’s own scien- 
tists Into the possible mechanisms 
which produced the two hundred dis- 
tinct but similar species of rich lid fishes 
in Lake Victoria in East Africa, aj>ro- 
cess directly analogous to the effects 
of isolation on small populations of 
Darwin's Galapagos (inches, whose 
evolving beaks are here celebrated 
with an accompanying array of nut- 
crackers, tweezers and pliers. 

This is a brillantly selected and 
organized exhibition, well supported 


Iroha: Life of Change 
Court Theatre, Holland Park 

Percussion is part of Japanese life. 
Away from the pop music blaring 
from the loudspeakers of the urban 
pin-ball parlours, the sounds in the 
environment of (he Japanese are 
mainly rhythmic and monotonic 
rather than melodic. The festival - 
and religious festivals as the only 
holidays in the pre-modern period 
were attended by nil the IochI 
population - uses only the drum or 
the bell. The no drama, which was 
popular entertainment at festivals, 
sets its music to three drums and a 
flute. In kabuki the progress of the 
performance is marked by one set of 
clappers, while the dramatic climaxes 
are accentuated by another. There is 
virtually no dawn chorus in Japan, 
and the Westerner misses it. In the 
heat of the day there is the uninter- 
rupted chatter of the cicadas instead, 
and the Japanese misses that here. It 
was in Japan that someone had the 
idea of mass-producing tapes of hu- 
man heartbeats to sootne fretful 
babies. 

Given this, it is not surprising that 
Japan has produced one of the 
world's greatest percussionists and 
exponents of percussion-based dra- 
ma, Stomu Yamashta. The percus- 
sion of Iroha , Yamashta's recent 
production at the Court Theatre in 
Holland Park, could only have come 
from him. The sonorous temple bell 
was there, the cicadas, the human 
heart, the dappers, all fused into a 
rather less varied whole than in the 
past, but unique none the less. One 
missed the richness of instrumenta- 
tion of The Man from the East, but 
Yairtashta has not lost his capacity to 
create chord and percussion com- 
binations that one feels cannot con- 
ceivably be improved upon. 


new show is given the English sub- 
title, Life of change, l-ro-ha are the 
first three syllables of a poem which 
contains all the forty-seven elements 


of the Japanese phonetic syllabary. 
The poem itself, Buddhist in inspira- 
tion, stresses the transience of life 


and urges the reader to free himself 
from the physical world and its vicis- 
tudes by overcoming its temp- 
tations and uniting with the absolute. 

Iroha portrays fn dance form the 
struggle between the Buddhist forces 
of good and evil. A succession of 
male and female characters then en- 
ters one by one, and each acts out 
the crisis in his or her life. In front 
sits n priest, shaking the beads of his 
rosary, chanting his sutrns and prac- 
tising exorcism by fire. Green laser 
beams flicker overhead, spotlights 
roam the stage and clouds of arti- 
ficial smoke billow upwards. The 
priest is equal to the power of evil 
and steadfast in the face of its 
attacks. His novice, however, has 
not reached that plane of serenity 
and through the performance his 
dancing symbolizes nis own personal 

a le and the severity of Buddhist 
ine. Perhaps Yamashta is 
showing us some of the trials which 
he himself experienced during his 
recent retreats. 

Traditional elements are plentiful. 

The performing area, with its large 
central stage and passageways lead- 
ing off to right ana left, is modelled 
on the temple where Iroha was first 
performed, and the small pine trees 
planted at intervals in front of these 
passageways suggest the nO theatre. 

No was the drama form most closely Yamashta 


On the stage lies a kimono symboliz- 
ing a young woman near to death 
through evil possession. Around her. 
in a hideous mask, dances the 
iealous spirit of the lady who has 
been forsoken for her. The spirit is 
quelled by a priest plying his rosary 
and intoning spells. 

Which is more dramatic is hard to 
say. In neither case do the words 
matter. The words of the priest’s 
chant in the no play are unintellig- 
ible to most and in Iroha, as in The 
Man from the East, Yamashta him- 
self uses a language that is near 
Japanese but not understandable as 
such. As a spectator it is difficult to 
become involved with what one is 
seeing and hearing on a nS stage. 
One’s experience of Stomu Yamash- 
ta, however, leads one to have quite 
different expectntions. In the past he 
has taken themes that concern every- 
body and set our ears and minds 
ringing with their implications. The 
Hiroshima sequence of The Man 
from the East was quite terrifying. 
Salvation and damnation and the 
hopes and fears of mankind concern 
-us no less, and one expects to come 
changed from seeing Yamashta's pre- 
sentation of them. But he keeps us 
at arm’s length in Iroha. The straight 
rows of seats are well back from Die 
stage. The loudspeakers are all in 
front of us. Festivals in Japan are 
participatory, but we were not 
allowed to participate in this one. 
Yamashta's music has moved people 
profoundly before, and perhaps we 
could have hoped that, even if only 
for a moment, we could feel our 


associated with Buddhism, especially 
Zen, and Yamashta has used mnny 
of its external features. He may have 
gone further than this. The programme 
and publicity mention ougnku 
and a famous fire festival, but much 
of Iroha is reminiscent of the nd 
dramn Aoi no Ue. This play, highly 
dramatic even in the refined style of 
private performance that developed 
in the early fifteenth century, has a 
climactic dance scene of exorcism. 


spirits leap awRy to the void. 
Yamashta disappointed us. The 
Court Theatre ana the void were lao 


neatly joined by his green lasers for 
there to be much scope for our spir- 
its. I came away from Iroha feeling 
that I had simply been watching a 
show, and hoping that Yamashta 
would next time succeed once BBain 
in combining the Japanese and West- 
ern experience to shake his audi- 
ence’s consciousness. 


The title Yamashta chose for his climactic dance scene of exorcism. Commentary continues on page 1083. 

Among this week’s contributors 


Museum anq Cambridge University 
Preis <£12 hardback 0 521 23878 1, 
0.95 paperback. 0 521 28276 4). 



characteristics has certainly produced 
dramatic changes. Mate a mere terrier 
with Alozed Frederick the Great (a 
preserved three-year-old bulldog pre- 
sented to the museum jn 1979 by .Mr 
George Walsh and looking as if he, 
personally, would prefer to amputate 
your leg rather than suffer such an 
indignity), suitably interbreed his 



Louis Allen is a lecturer in French 
at the University of Durham. 

Geoffrey Best’s most recent book in 
Humanity in Warfare, 1980. He is 
working on a book on war and soc- 
iety in revolutionary Europe. 

Nicholas Best’s novel Where Were 
You at Waterloo? will be published 
shortly; 

Jeremy Catto is a Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 

Richard Combs is editor of The 
British Film Institute’s Monthly Film 
Bulletin. 

Patricia Craig's critical study. The 
Lady Investigates: Women Detectives 
and Spies in Fictiop, a collaboration 
!' Wjtft M4ry ; Cadogam ; was : published 
earlier this year. 

Nicholas Davidson la a- lecturer in 
History at the University- of 
Leicester. 

Roy Foster’s Lord Randolph Chur- 
chill: A Political Life will be .pub- 
lished Inter this year. 

Christopher Hill . was Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford from 1965 to 
1978. His books include. The World 
Turned Upside Down, 1972, and 
Some Intellectual Consequences of 
the English Revolution , 1$80. 

Douglas Johnson is Professor of 
■ French History at University College 
'T-ondon, His books iticludeM Con- 
cise History of France,, 1970. . 

' Pbter Kemp's critical study H, G. 
Wells and ' the Culminating Ape will 
he published next year. 1 
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James Kirkup teaches Comparative 
Literature at Kyoto University of 
Foreign Studies. His 'recent books 
include Dengonban Messages: One- 
line Poems , 1981. 

Eric Korn is an antiquarian book- 
seller in London. . 

Hermionb Lee’s Elizabeth Bowen : 
An Estimation will be reviewed in a 
forthcoming issue of the TLS, 

Mary Lutyens’s books Include Mil- 
lais and the Rusk ins, 1976, Krlsh- 
namurtl, 1975, and a recent memoir 
of her father, Edwin Lutyens, 

Helen McNeil is a lecturer in the 
School of English and American Stu- 
dies at the University of East Anglia. 

Richard Maynb’s books include The 
Recovery of Europe, 1970, and a 
translation • -v , of v : Jean : Monnet’s 
Memoirs, 1978. ' 

Vbnetia Newall's books include 
The Encyclopedia of Witchcraft and 
Magic, 1974; She is the editor of 
International Folklore Review. 

S. N. Plaicb's latest translation is of 
Tankred DorstY Merlin. 

Brian Powell is a Fellow of St* 
Antony’s College, Oxford. He is 
writing a bopk on the modern 
Japanese playwright, Mayama Seika. 

Bryan RaiJift was Professor of His- 
tory at the; Royal Naival College, 
Greenwich, from 1966 to 1977. 

David Ridgway is joint editor of 
Italy Before the Romans, 1979. 

Michael Roaf is Assistant Director 
of the British Archaeological Expedi- 
tion to. Iraq and, a Research Fellow 
at Wdlfson College, Oxford. 
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Pat Rogers's books include The- 
Augusum Vision, 1974, and Henry 
Fielding, 1979. 

John Rooister is lecturer jn Modem 
History at Durham University and 
editor of the new journal Parlia- 
ments, Estates and Representation. 

K. G. Robbins's books include The 
Abolition of War, 1974. 

Vernon Scannell’s New and Col- 
lected Poems 1950 - 1980 was pub- 
lished last year. 

Peter Stead is a lecturer in History 
at University College of Swansea. 

Stuart Sutherland is Professor of 
Experimental Psychology at the uni- 
versity of Sussex. 

A. J'. P. Taylor’s recent books, in- 
- elude Revolutions and Revolution 
ar/es and Historians, Socialism ana 
Politicians, both 1980.' 

Julian Treuhbrz is Keeper -of Rj* 
Art at Manchester' City Art Gallery- 

J. B. Trapp edited The Apology of 
Sir Thomas More , 1979. 

Gillian Tindall’s most recent novel 
is The Intruder , 1979. . 

Jeremy Waldron is a Fellow of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford. 

J. F. Watkins is Professor of Mgjj- 
cal Microbiology at the Welsh Nation 
al School of Medicine, Cardiff. 

Stanley Wells is General Editor of 
the Oxford .Shakespeare. ...» 

Stanley Wbintravb’s most recent 

book, is j The London 
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to the editor 


The Historical 
Novel 

Sir, - it was a pleasant surprise to 
see half n page of the TLS (August. 
28) devoted to that neglected (if 
marketable) commodity, the historic- 
al novel, but a disappointment to 
find Robert Hewison's approach so 
negative. After conceding that in a 
cold climate for the modern novel 
there is still profit in historical ones, 
he devotes most of his review to 
such destructive criticism of the 
genre in general and his nine sub- 
jects in particular that one ends by 
wondering why the vulgar things sell 
at all. 

Mr Hewison has some very odd 
views about the historical novel. 
According to him, they are always 
historically inaccurate, and should 
therefore properly be called history- 
novels. I only know two of (he au- 
thors he reviews, but I would defy 
him to find a major inaccuracy in 
Jean Stubbs or C. Norlhcote Parkin- 
son. Too much, rather than too little 
history is often the failing of the 
modern historical novel, which, I 
suppose, is what Mr Hewison means 
when he sriys that “history removes 
the need for invention, so the narra- 
tor can concentrate on inventions”. 

But why does history remove the 
need for invention? Having, interes- 
tingly, conceded that it is possible to 
place any modern fictional genrd in 
a historical setting, Mr Hewison 

S es on to the amazing conclusion that 
at setting somehow entails an en- 
tire absence of character, plot and 
style. I would have said that the 
strength (and success) of the historic- 
al novel lay exactly' in the fact that 
whereas plot is a dirty word in the 
context of the modern novel, it is an 
allowable virtue in historical ones. 
The stress between historical time 
• and characters’ time, between back- 
ground and pfol, is one of the fruit- 
ful problems of these books. I sup- 
pose War and Peace is the classic 
example of this. And would Mr 
Hewison really argue that there is no 
character In War and Peace ? Or in 
Henry Esmond ? Or in The Birds Fall 
Down? Or in The French Lieutenant's 
Woman ? 

Coming back, later, to plot, Mr 
Hewison admits that a hero and 
heroine are necessary evils of the 
historical novel, and often achieve a 
happy (or fairy-story) ending. Has he 
not, perhaps, put his finger here on 
the answer to a question posed ear- 
ner in his article? What satisfactions, 
he asked, are there in writing or 
reading the things? Well, one ot the 
satisfactions is the achievement of a 
happy ending. This has become 
almost impossible in a modern novel, 
except in the saccharine (if signifi- 
cantly successful) terms of Mills and 
. Boon. But there are, in fact, happy 
moments in people's lives. By focus- 
ing on one of these, a happy ending 
becomes possible. By setting it in the 
past, it becomes believable. I expect 
ngaro’s Count got into Susanna’s 
oed pretty soon after tbe marriage, 
but that fs neither here nor there in 
the opera. Jane Austen summed up 
the happy-ending problem in Persua- 
sion when she described the happi- 
ness of Anne and Captain Went- 
• worth: “His profession was all that 
could ever make her friends wish 
[her] tenderness less; the dread of a 
future war, all that could dim her 
sunshine”. But, for the moment, 
they were happy. 

Humankind cannot bear very 
much reality. Books on the royal 
wedding are still selling like ice 
cream In August. If the historical 
novel can make happy endings re^ 
spectable, good for It. If the reader 
.picks up a little history en passant, so 
milch the better. One of Mr Hewi- 
-f° QS criticisms is that “the source-? 
oound author Is -unlikely to challenge 
: conventional, historical judgments”. It 
! •» hardly his job, surely? And, oddly 

enough, when one of the authors 
1 . H? r rovlew does take a. mildly 
■ “Wsyncratic line, Mr Hewison ,at 
^ce accuses him of using twentieth? 

• -S'HX dpvfces. as, for instance, the 
1 ■ ; • ^Js'der -as hero; or tite liberated; 
woman as heroine. Twentieth-* 


century? They arc surely as old as the 
novel. 

Concern for style, according to 
him, is “rigidly excluded by the de- 
mands of naturalism". Why? One of 
the difficult pleasures of writing his- 
torical novels is trying to achieve a 
language, both in narrative and in 
dialogue, that will suggest the histor- 
ical period without alienating, or, 
worse still, boring the reader. Mary 
Renault and Georgette Heycr both 
succeed superbly at this in their very 
different ways. 

Mr Hewison comes at last to the 
only one of the novels that he seems 
to nave managed to enjoy at all. It is 
Long Day at Shiloh, which, he says, 
has no hero and no plot, but a great 
•deal of style: “The invented dialogue 
with its onomatopoeic spelling brings 
the material alive". It sounds rc- 
mnrkably like a modern novel. 
Perhaps Mr Hewison would be hap- 
pier, and more constructive, review- 
ing those. 

JANE AIKEN HODGE. 

23 Eastport Lane, Lewes, East- 
Sussex, BN7 ITL. 

Poetry and 
Esperanto 

Sir, - George Szirtes's suggestion 
of an analogy for the joint effort of 
Octavio Paz and Charles Tomlinson 
(September 4) is perceptive - more 
as to the potentialities of Esperanto 
than its achievements, - which can 
hardly compare with those of either 
poet. The quoted lines indeed trans- 
late readily: 

Domo farita de memor' cl si. 

temp-interspnee blanka - pli pensile 

ol vivc, pli dirlta ol pens! la, 

domo datira dum la propra son* . . . 

But I agree that Montale is better. 

KRIS LONG. 

85 Point Royal, Bracknell, Berks. 


Translating 

Kopelev 

_ Sir, - In his review of Lev 
Kopelcv’s The Education of ti True 
Befie\'er (July 31), Michael Scammell 
condemns my translation with one 
sentence; “Unfortunately, the book 
is afflicted with a translation of such 
grotesque and egregious incompe- 
tence that only by a miracle does 
anything of the original survive at 
all . Mr Scammcll continues: "Yet 
readers who persist with it will find 
their efforts rewarded, especially in 
the concluding chapters . . 
Already Mr Scummell undercuts his 
criticism, for if my translation were 
such a monstrosity, further reading 
could hardly reward readers' efforts. 
A translation that bnd cannot, and 
should not, be rend. 

Permit ntc to say something about 
the book not mentioned in the re- 
view. fts author, Lev Kopelev, is a 
polyglot who provides generous sam- 
ples of the languages in his cultural 
Formation. Thus the book, / sotvoril 
sebe kumira, is written not only in 
Russian, but also in Ukrainian, Pol- 
ish. German and Yiddish; one chap- 
ter is even devoted to Esperanto. 
There are, in addition, Biblical 
quotations, Soviet acronyms, poems 
and a variety of names in Cyrillic 
letters, all of which nose oroulems 


letters, all of which pose problems 
for the translator. It is to be ex- 
pected that I would commit errors, 
as any human being must (1 cor- 
rected the author's errors in Esper- 
anto and Biblical quotations, for ex- 
ample). and likewise it is inevitable 
that some readers would not agree 
with my solutions. In a previous re- 
view, Hugh McLean remarks that 
the translator “faced formidable 
problems: passages rife with collo- 
quialisms, slang and even foreign 
languages - German, Polish and 


Sir, - As a poet whose language is 
Esperanto I take serious exception to 
George Szirtes's sentence (Septem- 
ber 4): “But in tackling archetypal 
themes they have committed them- 
selves to a kind of poetic Esperan- 
to”. This is plainly intendpd to be 
derogatory, us witness the word “ari- 
ditie?’ in the following sentence. “A 
kind of poetic Esperanto", indeed I - 
he means, I suppose, a kind of un- 
poetic English, it is obvious your 
reviewer has never read any Esper- 
anto poetry, which makes his com- 
ment intellectually and morally dis- 
honest, and until he has read some 
of our best poets he should desist 
from making such judgments. 

W. AULD. 

' 20 Harviestoun Road, Dollar, 
Clackmannanshire, Scotland, FK14 
7HG. 

The ‘Athenian 


lived as well in many other 
embodiments. And for me today it 
sounds most clearly in the Pushkin 
speech of Dostoevsky: “To be 
really a Russian - (his means to be 
a vscchelovek, a universal man". 

GARY KERN. 

545 Highlander Drive, Riverside. 
California 92507. 


The United 
Irishmen 

Sir, - Pddraig 6 Snodaigh's refer- 
ence (Letters, August 28) to the 
number of United Irishmen in Coun- 
ty Carlow In 1 798 would appear to 
require some clarification. He cites 
figures to indicate that between 
11,000 ant! 14,000 of the total 
population (men, women and chil- 
dren) of 44,000 were United Irish- 
men. Assuming males and females 
were about evenly distributed in the 
population before industrialization, 
famine nnd emigration intervened to 
upset demographic patterns, and that 
both young, children (under fifteen) 
and old folks would have repre- 


sented about 40 per cent of all per- 
sons, one would arrive at something 
like 13,000 adult males able, though 
not necessarily willing, to give allc- 


Society 5 


Sir, - In his review of A. B; 
England’s Energy and Order in the 
Poetry of Swift (September 4) 
Claude Rawson feels that Swift's 
“Ode to the Athenian Society" con- 
tains lines “which can be suspected 
of some element of mockery of the 
Athenian Society itself,, though its 
main drift is eulogistic". This may 
reflect Swift’s own embarrassment 
for his wholehearted approval of the 
Society in the Ode, when he learned 
that the men he had praised so high- 
ly Were hacks. Swift was certainly 
fervent in his admiration of the Soci- 
ety, even if his admiration was short- 
lived: not only did he sign and date 
his poem (a very rare occurrence), 
but he wrote to his cousin Thomas 
Swift that as a result of the poem's 
acceptance “I was In a good humor 
all the week”. He then added that he 
felt poets could not write well ex- 
cept they think the subject deserves 
ir ( Correspondence ,1,8), 

• It seems unlikely that even a hint 
of satire directed at the Athenians is 
present in the Ode. - • . 

r : HENRY MERRITT. 

: 21 Cyprus Roadi Cambridge. 


especially Ukrainian. How is a poor 
translator to reproduce the effect of 
Ukrainian passages in a Russian 
text? Mr Kern clears some of his 
hurdles brilliantly. But he seems to 
have worked in liaste, and there are 
far too many slips and misunder- 
standing”. (New York Times Book 
Review, August 31, 1980.) Unlike 
Mr Scammell, Professor McLean lists 
some of my mistakes, which are 
admittedly embarrassing, but he cer- 
tainly does not brand my work as 
grotesque and egregiously incompe- 
tent. 

Of course, it is impossible to prove 
one’s professional competence in a 
letter to the editor, just as it is 
difficult to fight against the charge of 
insanity. To cite my credentials, my 
education and previous translations, 
would appear pretentious, while to 
pbinl out the shortcomings of Mr 
Scammeil’s review would be petty 
and vindictive. Above all, to enter 
into a detailed defence of the trans- 
lation would bore everybody. There 
is nothing to be done, neither for me 
nor for anyone else savaged by a 
critic, for in any event the critic will 
have the last word. Suffice it to say 
that should Mr Scammell care to 

E rove jny grotesque and egregious 
[competence j I would appreciate 
the opportunity to' respond;. In the 
meantime, I most take Solaqe .in the 
approval of my work by other read- 
ers, who include the author. 

Finally, to indicate that something 
of the original does survive in my 
translation, whether by accident oi 
“miracle", t offer a short passage. 
(More complicated passages, ■ em- 
■ ploying foreign words, are too lohg 
lor (his letter}. Kopelev speaks of his; 
yearning for an. international union 
. of brotherly Itfvc: ' 

■ V , yunosti . ya verjl; '.: cho ;6ta 
' nadeZnda perevoplotilas’ v prizyv: 

. '• “Proletary vsekh strap , soedlny- 
aites'l" Pozdnee ubedilsya, cho 
oiia zhivet i vo mnogikh dnigjkh 
voploshcheniyakh. I Vsego yav- 
, . stvennee dlya menya segodnya; . v 
pushkinskoi re chi Dosfoevskogo, - 
‘‘Byt’ po nastoyashchemu russldm 
- eto znachit by f vsechelovekom”. 

My translation 

In"' youth I believed that; this 
hope* had taken flesh in the call: 

. v Workers of the world, unite!” La- 
! . ter, ' I became convinced that It 


f iance to the cause of the United 
rishmen. That every Tom, Dick and 
Seamus (“between 1 1.000 and 
14,000") should have done so seems 
wildly improbable. 

JOSEPH O’BRIEN. 
28 Argyle Lane, East Hampton, 
NY.. 


Sir G a wain and 
The Green Knight 

Sir, - One docs not lightly dis- 
agree with a scholar and critic who 
discourses ns subtly as Professor 
T. A. Shfppey, but I cannot accept 
his assertion, in his review of Hum- 
phrey Carpenter's edition of The Let- 
ters ofJ. R. R. Tolkien (August 28), 
that Sir Gawain, when the Indy of 


the castle offers herself to him in Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight, "nev- 
er feels the temptation of lust at all”, 
and that “if he hod, neither lie nor 
the poet, nor Tolkien ns editor, 
would have mentioned it”.. To say 
that the poet does riot mention ii 
requires one to suppose that there is 
nothing libidinous about the "wigt 
wallanne joye” (ardently upwellina 
joy) which the poet tells us warmed 
Go wain’s heart (line .1762) at the 
sight of the lady in her beautiful and 
revealing attire. Besides, the poet 
goes on lo' soy (lines 1768-9) that 
“Gret perile bitwene hem stoti,/ Nif 
Marti . of hir knygt mynne" (Great 
danger would have been present be- 
tween them if the Virgin Mary had 
not taken thought for hex knight), 
and these words are also hard to 
reconcile with a reading of the poem 
which makos Gawain immune to the 
temptation of lust. In, an unforced 
reading they spepk.of temptation re- 
sisted. and ft-seenis h dubious compli- 
ment to 1 Tofkien to suggest that he 
read them as referring to teinptation 
never felt. 

Such a reading, in my opinion, 
would also do injustice to the poet's 
mastery of plot and characterization 
and his grasp of his theme. Of course 
the real Issue is never whether Gawain. 
■ will commit carnal sin, but Qpwairi is 
made to' think so, and the reader or 
hearer (a made.to .tftink so, up to .the 
very moment when; the surprise i$ 
sprung. GaWairi is up against an adver- 
sary .who knows how to make, him 
concentrate his attention on the wrong 
object; if a mere practitioner of 
legerdemain Is skilled at thi$, bow 
immeasurably more so. must an authen- 


tic successful resistance to carnal 
temptation, he offers no resistance to 
the spiritual temptation, and indeed 
docs not even recognize that his grave 
spiritual sin of cowardice and covetous- 
ness (lines 2369-86) is anything but u 
normal act of self-preservation (lines 
1 855-8). He shows us (his unawnrencss 
by making what can only be an incom- 
plete confession to his host's chapel 
priest (line 1876-84) -the poet's assur- 
ance that, it was a complete confession 
must be taken as irony, for how can 
anyone “be pardoned and retain the 
offence' 1 ? - and by seeing no incon- 
sistency between his repeated protesta- 
tion that his trust is in God (lines 
2138-9, 2158-9) and the fact that his 
trust is really in the green girdle (line 
2040). It is only after the Green Knight 
shows him that the green girdle docs 
not make him invulnerable, and tells 
him that his wound was the punishment 
for his breach of faith, that Gawain's 
eyes arc opened. He then performs the 
ad of contrition (lines 2369-86) that 
was obviously missing in his earlier 
confession (lines 1876-84), and re- 
ceives what must be valid absolution 
front the Green Knight (lines 2389-94). 
By this reading the Green Knight Js one 
ot the most enigmatic figures in all 
literature, ploying the part of the very 
devil himself in Gawain's psycho- 
m a chia but acting as a priest and as the 
agent of God's purposes at the Green 
Chapel , but this mystery is the mysle ry 
of the^aem itself and the poet docs not 
tell us how to solve si. The whole 
structure, moreover, requires that the 
temptation to lust be seen as powerful. 

CHARLES R. SLEETH. 

Department of English, Brooklyn 
College of the City University of New 
York, Brooklyn, New York 11210. 

Gathorne Hardy 

Sir, - It requires sharp eyes and 
local knowledge to catch Stephen 
Koss making a slip. But Gathorne 
Hardy never “tried unsuccessfully in 
1847 to succeed his father ns Liberal 
MP for Bradford" (September 4). 
John Hardy was a Tory and his son 
stood as a Conservative candidate in 
1X41. Admittedly , Hardy junior was 
a much more liberal Conservative 
thun Ins father, for his platform in 
1847 was very similar to that of the 
Whigs nnd not all that different from 
(hnt of the Radicals. 

D..O. WRIGHT. 

9 Victoria Park, Shipley, West 
Yorkshire. 

‘Dying, in other 
words’ 

Sir, - Maggie Geels charge thnt 1 
did not read “vast numbers of pages" 
of her novel is false. I spent long 
hours separating overlapping morio- 


' .temptation. is a feint., To be effective, 
however, a feint miist present itself to 
the attacked party as a serjouk threat, 
.engrossing his attention and powers of 
'resistance so that he is Unable to’ 
counter the real threat from . another 
- quarter. So it is with Gawain. Intent oh 


logues and following morbia rhapso- 
dies, and this dispute over details of 
plot simply emphasizes the flaws I 
pointed out in my review. Dying, in 
other words is a sloppy, recondite 
book with too many characters and 
too little of the wit. of the masters 
(Nabokov, Vonnegut et al) to whom 
Maggie Gee has prayed in aid. 

STODDARD MARTIN. 

21 Humboldt Road, London. W6. 


VOICES AND THE 
SOUNDS OF DRUMS 

An Irish Autobiography 
Patrick Shea 
'a tantalising story' 

New Statesmen 
0 86640 22B 1; E&95 
0 86640 247 8; E3.60 ■ 

THE PERSONALITY OF . 
IRELAND 

Habitat, Heritage & .History. 

E. Esfyn Evans 

'a wealth of Ideas for scholars of ■ 
all disciplines' ‘ 

Antiquarians Journal 
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CONOR 1881-1968 
The Life and Work of an 
Ulster Artist 

Judith c. wiison- ; 

Tha artist Whosa images ; 
characterise Ihs face of Industrial •' 
Ulster, 

LaviBhty lllual rated. 
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By Redmond O’ Hanlon 

Origin of Species 
Natural History Museum 


designed to celcoratc its centenary, the 
British Museum ( Natural History) has 
exercised a hundred yeais of experi- 
ence in educational display with char- 
acteristic virtuosity. On the upper 
floor, opposite a case full of the 
simplest and most elegnnt of ail nut urn I 
selectors, the hie cals, u short 
corridor admits the visitor into a 
light, hieh-ceilingcd and richly car- 
peted gallery now transformed into a 
fairground: there are red metallic tents 
in which one may dccimnte whole 
populations of disadvantaged dark 
mice on television screens; wooden 
igloos where films, animated car- 
toons, philosophical chat shows and 
audio-visual displays run constantly; 
whole amusement arcades of ingenious 
question-and-answer machines; and 
walls of more conventional exhibits 
which wind amongst Alfred Water- 
house's original and splendid columns, 
themselves decorated with all manner 
of whimsical beasts. 

Towering panelled collages of 
photographs, with representative real 
specimens from (lie greatest natural 
history' collections in tne world, visual- 
ly state the initial problem. How did 
this overwhelming variety of animals 
and plants, from tne unicellular organ- 
ism to the ciliated worm on the ocean 
floor, to the hooded cobra or the 
Sumatran tiger, come to be as it is? The 
extraordinary forms and personal de- 
vices of an Indian pangolin, like a 
monstrously purposeful fir cone; a 
hairy tree porcupine; a beaver offering 

^teteurBa^e.-^ 

over his shoulder; and an impassive 
Eagle Owl outstarlng every admiring 
eye - all these silently ask us to choose 
between natural theology and natural 
selection. And. jusl in case such un 
assemblage is altogether too exotic, an 
English kestrel hovers in the windless 
space above our heads, while two male 
shovellers fly cmvlng into, but never 
quite reach, an English lake some- 
where to our right. 

Across this wealth of images two 
legends are inscribed. Above a black 
and white picture of a puffin, whose 

g reat beak is nevertheless plainly in its 
ill breeding colours, we are told: 
“One view is ... ell living things have 
developed by a process of gradual 
change over a very long period of time. 
This is what we mean Revolution." To 
the right, above an anxious young man 
who is presumably off to a fun- 
damentalist graduate school in Alaba- 
ma, we arc reminded: "Another view is 
. . . God created all living things 
perfect and unchanging.- He created 
each one for a special purpose. This is 
the basis of the doctrine of Creation.” 
But here, in the extreme left hand 
comer, there rises the quizzical and 
subversive head of the Stinkhorn 
Phallus Jmpudicus, complete with a 
fly at its tip. 

‘ At the start Of the Exhibition proper-, ’ 
an aged Charles Darwin slls : reading, in' 
his study at Dowq'Hbdse, a Hfe-sfee 
photographic enlargement of one cor- 
ner of -which appropriately shows- us 
the' 'senied ranks of specially carpen- 
tered pigeon hole$ in which- no placed 
: his- .loose sheaves of notes under va- 
rious headings. The j rest of i|ie exhibi* 
tioh. brings me early contents of! these 
seemingly innocuous wooden 'files to 
Ufa aha invites us to fake the Simplest, 
possible walk through (he great man's 
complex 'preoccupations. 


offspring for several generations, and - - — - ■ 

you would eventually produce a Staf- 

fordshirc Bull Terrier. But differences Hy Unan HOWell 

may also be relatively subtle. A chunky 

proto-sausage dog of 1875 is still Iroha: Life of Change 

obviously akin to the low level frank- rniirt TV ,. ufr „ vtoiinnri Part 
furler dachsund of 1975. Court Theatre, Holland P ark 

So how are species made in wilder 
nature? Once again we are asked to Percussion is part of Jap 
look first at the immediate and famil- Away from the pop mu: 
iar, the garden pond and its water from the loudspeakers of 
boatmen; the weasely distinguished pin-ball parlours, the sou 
and stoatily different family of the environment of the Jap 
Mustelldae\ the onions, leeks, garlic mainly rhythmic and 
and chives of our vegetable garden; rather than melodic. The 
and, just to prove that it is not a wholly and religious festivals as 
academic matter, a few False Blushers holidays in the pre-modi 


contains all the forty-seven elements 


hideous mask, dances 


Percussion is part of Japanese life. 
Away from the pop music blaring 
from the loudspeakers of the urban 
pin-ball parlours, the sounds in the 
environment of the Japanese are 
mainly rhythmic and monotonic 
rather than melodic. The festival - 
and religious festivals as the only 
holidays in the pre-modern period 
were attended ny all the local 


and Fly Agarics and the odd Death were attended ny all the local 
Cap. And then, by wavofdemonstrat- population - uses only the drum or 
ing that specific difference may be the bell. The nd drama, which was 
indicated by other means, music is popular entertainment at festivals, 
provided for the entire exhibition by sets its music to three drums and a 


of the Japanese phonetic syllabary, jealous spirit of the lady who has 
The poem itself, Buddhist in inspira- been forsaken for her. The spirit is 

lion, stresses the transience of life quelled by a priest plying his rosary 

and urges the reader to free himself and intoning spells. 3 

from the physical world and its viris- whirh k u j 

tudes by overcoming its temp- „ v Yh ,“ h ™‘ ,c » hard » 

tations and uniting with the absolute. In S!? 1 ** 1 ' e lJ j°J he ^ 0r< l s 

Iroha portrays fn dance form the c u ant } n th£ , D i av . j “ 5 

struggle between the Buddhist forces ib h , e , 0 m0SI and ft ] h 
of good and evil A succession of M „„ from lhe E Yamashta Mm- 

!i“ le char , acler * lh ™ cn ; self uses a language thal is 

lers one by one, and each acts out j apanese but not understandable as 

the crisis in his or her life. In front suc h, As a spectator it is difficult to 

sits a priest, shaking the bcuds of his invnii^H uriti, „,u al „ , 

rosary chanting his sutras and prac- ? ? ' S 

Using' raorttan. by fire. Green laser One's® experience of Stomu Yam S’ 


provided for the entire exhibition by sets its music to three drums and a roam the stage and clouds of arti- mffl t 7* rtaitnnc in k 

the specific songs of otherwise almost flute. In kabukl the progress of the ficial smoke billow upwards. The h „ , e . _ J!», iTmluhni JS5J 
identical looking (and equally tireless) performance is marked by one set of priest is equal to the power of evil ( , nr)v nnH .I? 1 !!FT 

chlff chaffs and willow warblers. clappers, while the dramatic climaxes and steadfast in the face of its 0 ^rhh?;r i InLJl S 

tlnnlracnnr nerewitlM likfl death hi. annth*r There k attnelrc Hie ho,«e..er hoc pngllg Wltn tneir implications. IilC 


Unpleasant necessities like death 
and competition of one kind or another 
are cheerily illustrated with a cartoon 


are accentuated by another. There is 
virtually no dawn chorus in Japan, 
and the Westerner misses it. In the 


of the Screngcti, trunk to tail with heat of the day there is the uninter- 


clephants. The consequent struggle is 
depicted with the help of a rabbit, very 
snug, in its cut-away burrow in the 
English chalk tfownland, temporarily 
unaware of the Common blue, the 
Small tortise-shell, the Woodmouse, 
the Roman snail and the outsize, 
award-winning, impossibly shiny Brit- 
ish Museum (Natural History) wood- 
lice above its head. A very perky male 
rabbit appears to be finding the battle 
for food, for space in suitable sur- 
round in as. and tor young brown-eyed 
females entirely to his taste. 

As Darwin wrote, “our ignorance of 
the laws of variation is profound”. But 
it is less profound than it was in 1859, 
and Darwin would probably have given 


rupted chatter of the cicadas instead, 
and the Japanese misses that here. It 
was in Japan that someone had the 
idea of mass-producing tapes of hu- 
man heartbeats to sootne fretful 
babies. 


attacks. His novice, however, has 
not reached that plane of serenity 
and through the performance his 
dancing symbolizes his own personal 
struggle and the severity of Buddhist 
discipline. Perhaps Yamashta is 
showing us some of the trials which 
he himself experienced during his 
recent retreats. 


Given this, it is not surprising that Traditional elements are plentiful. 
Japan has produced one of the The performing area, with its large 
world's greatest percussionists and central stage and passageways lead- 
exponents of percussion-based dra- ,n fi ?” 10 n 8^t and left, is modelled 


a goad twenty years t , 

- Opk one .dlsper nible vice) tor a chance 
to play a Mendeliaif gn me with the coat 
colour of shorthorn cattle; to study the 
modern implications of the inheritance 
of haemophilia amongst Queen Victor- 
ia’s descendants; to add the genetic 
relationship between resistance to 
malaria and the possession of sickle cell 
anaemia to the huge amount of intri- 
cate accumulated evidence with which 
he held up his initial, simple idea. 

He would have been delighted, too, 
with the more familiar, less mathema- 


exponents of percussion-based dra- 
ma, Stomu Yamashta. The percus- 
sion of Iroha, Yamashta ’s recent 
production at the Court Theatre in 
Holland Park, could only have come 
from him. The sonorous temple bell 
was there, the cicadas, the human 
heart, the dappers, all fused into a 
rather less varied whole than in the 


ing oft to right and left, is modelled 
on the temple where Iroha was first 
performed, and the small pine trees 
planted at intervals in front of these 
passageways suggest the nO theatre. 
No was the drama form most closely 
associated with Buddhism, especially 
Zen, and Yamashta has used many 
of its external features. He may hnve 


Yarriashta has not lost his capacity to 
create chord and percussion corn- 


drama Aoi no Ue. This 


drama Aoi no Ue. This piny, highly 

binations that one feels cannot con- dramatic even in the refined style of 
ceivnbly be improved upon. private performance that developed 

in the early fifteenth century, hns a 
The title Yamashta chose for his climactic dance scene of exorcism. 


Hiroshima sequence of The Man 
from the East was quite terrifying. 
Salvation and damnation and the 
hopes and fears of mankind concern 
us no less, and one expects to come 
changed from seeing Yamashta’s pre- 
sentation of them. But he keeps us 
at arm's length in Iroha. The straight 
rows of seats are well back from the 
stage. The loudspeakers are all in 
front of us. Festivals in Japan are 
participatory, but we were not 
allowed to participate in this one. 
Yamashta's music has moved people 
profoundly before, and perhaps we 
could have hoped that, even if only 
for a moment, we could feel our 
spirits leap awRy to the void. 
Yamashta disappointed us. The 
Court Theatre and the void were too 
neatly joined by his green lasers for 
there to be much scope for our spir- 
its. I came away from Iroha feeling 
that 1 had simply been watching a 
show, nnd hoping that Yamashta 
would next time succeed once asain 
in combining the Japanese and west- 
ern experience to shake his audi- 
ence’s consciousness. 

Commentary continues on page 1083. 
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characteristics has certainly produced 
dramatic changes. Mate a mere terrier 
with Ajozed Frederick the Great (a 
preserved three-year-old bulldog pre-: 
sented to the museum in 1979 by Mr 
Georgfi Walsh and looking as if: he, 
personally, would prefer to amputate 
your leg rather than suffer such an 
indignity), suitably interbreed, h^s 
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to the editor 


The Historical 
Novel 

Sir. - It was a pleasant surprise to 
see half a page or the TLS (August. 
28) devoted to that neglected (if 
marketable) commodity, the historic- 
al novel, but a disappointment to 
find Robert Hewison's approach so 
negative. After conceding thal in a 
com climate for the modern novel 
there is still profit in historical ones, 
he devotes most of his review to 
such destructive criticism of the 
genre in general and his nine sub- 
jects in particular that one ends bv 
wondering why the vulgar things sell 
at all. 

Mr Hewison hns some very odd 
views about the historical novel. 
According to him, they are always 
historically inaccurate, and should 
therefore properly be called history- 
novels. f only know two of the au- 
thors he reviews, but I would defy 
him to find a major inaccuracy in 
Jean Stubbs or C. Northcote Parkin- 
son. Too much, rather than too little 
history is often the failing of the 
modern historical novel, which, I 
suppose, is what Mr Hewison means 
when he sdys that “history removes 
the need for invention, so the narra- 
tor can concentrate on inventions”. 

But why does history remove the 
need for invention? Having, interes- 


tingly, conceded that it is possible to 
place any modern fictional genrd in 
a historical setting, Mr Hewison 


strength (and success) of the historic- 
al novel lay exactly in the fact that 
whereas plot is a dirty word in the 
context of the modern novel, it is an 


goes on to the amazing conclusion that 
that setting somehow entails an en- 
tire absence of character, plot and 
style. I would have said that the 


allowable virtue in historical ones. 
The stress between historical time 
and characters’ time, between back- 
ground and plot, is one of the fruit- 
ful problems of these books. I sup- 
pose War and Peace is the classic 
example of this. And would Mr 
Hewison really argue that there is no 
character In War and Peace ? Or in 
Henry Esmond! Or in The Birds Fall 
Down? Or in The French Lieutenant’s 
Woman ? 

Coming back, later, to plot, Mr 
Hewison admits that 0 hero and 
nerome are necessary evils of the 
historical novel, and often achieve a 
nappy (or fairy-story) ending. Has he 
not, perhaps, put nis finger here on 
the answer to a question posed ear- 
ner in his article? What satisfactions, 
he asked, are there in writing or 
reading tne things? Well, one of the 
satisfactions is tne achievement of a 
happy ending. This has. become 
almost impossible in a modern novel, 
except in the saccharine (if signifi- 
cantly successful) terms of Mills and 
noon. But there are, in fact, happy 
moments in people’s lives. By focus- 
ing on one of these, a happy ending 


century? They arc surely as old as the 
novel. 

Concern for style, according to 
him, is “rigidly excluded by (he de- 
mands of naturalism". Why? One of 
the difficult pleasures of writing his- 
torical novels is trying to achieve a 
language, both in narrative and in 
dialogue, that will suggest the histor- 
ical period without alienating, or, 
worse still, boring the reader. Mary 
Renault and Georgette Heyer botn 
succeed superbly at this in their very 
different ways. 

Mr Hewison comes at last to the 
only one of the novels that he seems 
to nave managed to enjoy at all. It is 
Long Day at Shiloh, which, he snys, 
lias no hero and no plot, but a great 
deal of style: "The invented dialogue 
with its onomatopoeic spelling brings 
the material alive". It sounds re- 
markably like a modern novel. 
Perhaps Mr Hewison would be hap- 
pier, and more constructive, review- 
ing those. 

JANE AIKEN HODGE. 

23 Eastport Lane. Lewes, Ease 
Sussex, BN7 1TL. 

Poetry and 
Esperanto 

Sir, - George Szirlcs's suggestion 
of an analogy for the joint effort of 
Octavio Paz and Charles Tomlinson 
(September 4) is perceptive - more 
as to the potentialities of Esperanto 
than its achievements, - which can 
hardly compare with those of either 
poet. The quoted lines indeed trans- 
late readily: 

Domo farita dc memor' cl si. 

temp-interspace blanket - pli pensile 

ol vive. pit dirlta ol penslla, 

domo dadrn dum la propra son’ . , . 

But I agree that Montale is better. 

KRIS LONG. 

85 Point Royal, Bracknell, Berks. 


Translating 

Kopelev 

p Sir, - In his review of Lev 
Kopelcv's The Education of a True 
Believer (July 31), Michael scam me 11 
condemns my translation with one 
sentence: "Unfortunately, the book 
is afflicted with a translation uf such 
grotesque and egregious incompe- 
tence that only by a miracle docs 
anything of the original survive at 
air'. Mr Scammell continues: “Yet 
readers who persist with it will find 
their efforts rewarded, especially in 
the concluding chapters . . 
Already Mr Scammell undercuts his 
criticism, for if my translation were 
such a monstrosity, further reading 
could hardly reward readers' efforts. 
A translation that bad cannot, and 
should not, be read. 

Permit me to suy something about 
the book not mentioned in the re- 
view. Its author, Lev Kopelev, is a 
polyglot who provides generous sam- 
ples of the languages in his cultural 
formation. Thus the book, / soivorll 
sebe kumira, is written not only in 
Russian, but also in Ukrainian. Pol- 
ish, German and Yiddish; one chap- 
ter is even devoted to Esperanto. 
There are, in addition, Biblical 


lived as well in many other 
embodiments. And for me today it 
sounds most clearly in the Pushkin 
speech of Dostoevsky: “To be 
really a Russian - this means to he 
u vsechelovek, a universal man”. 

GARY KERN. ■ 
545 Highlander Drive, Riverside. 

California 92507. 


The United 
Irishmen 

Sir, - Pddraig 6 Snodaigh’s refer- 
ence (Letters, August 28) to the 
number of United Irishmen in Coun- 
ty Carlow in 1798 would appear to 
require some clarification. He cites 
figures to indicate that between 
11,000 and 14,000 of the total 
population (men, women and chil- 
dren) of 44,000 were United Irish- 
men. Assuming males and females 
were about evenly distributed in the 


population before industrialization, 
tamine and emigration intervened to 
upset demographic patterns, and that 
both young, children (under fifteen) 
and old folks would have repre- 
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demographic 
young, child 


patterns, and that 


Sir, - As a poet whose language is 
Esperanto I take serious exception to 
George Szirtes’s sentence (Septem- 
ber 4); “But in tackling archetypal 
themes they have committed them- 
selves to a kind of poetic Esperan- 
to”. This is plainly mtendpd to be 
derogatory, as witness the word “ari- 
dities” in the following sentence. “A 
kind of poetic Esperanto", indeedl - 
he means, I suppose, a kind of un- 
poetic English. It Is obvious your 
reviewer has never read any Esper- 
anto poetry, which makes his com- 
ment Intellectually and morally dis- 
honest, and until he has read some 
of our best poets he should desist 
from making such judgments. 

W. AULD. 

20 Harviestoun Road, Dollar, 
Clackmannanshire, Scotland, FK14 
7HO. 

The ’Athenian 
Society’ 

Sir, - In his review of A. B, 
England’s Energy and Order in the 
Poetry ■ of Swift (September 4) 
Clauae ' Rawson feels that- Swift's 
“Ode to the Athenian Society” con- 
tains lines “which can be suspected 
of some element of mockery of the 
Athenian Society Itself, though its 
main drift is eulogistic”. This may 
reflect Swift’s own embarrassment 
for his wholehearted approval of the 
Society in the Ode, when he learned 
that the men he had praised so high- 
ly were hacks. Swift, was certainly 
fervent in hjs admiration of the Soci- 
ety, even jf his admiration was short- 
lived: not only did he sign and date 
his poem (a very rare occurrence), 
but he wrote to his cousin Thomas 
Swift that as a result of the poem’s 
acceptance “I was in a good humor 
all the week". He then added that he 
felt poets could not write well “ex- 
cept they think the subject deserves 
it' r (Correspondence, \fi ). . , 

]t seems unlikely, that even a hint 
of satire directed at the Athenians is 
present in the Ode. /. - v 

■; 1 HENRY 1 MERRITT. , 
, 21. Cyprus Rppd, Cambridge. 
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bed pretty soon after the marriage, 
but that is neither here nor there in 
the opera. Jane Austen summed up 
the happy-ending problem in Persua - , 
don when she described the happi- 
ness of Anne and Captain Went- 
worth: .“His profession was all that 
«>uld ever make her friends wish 
[her] tenderness less; the dread of a 
future war, all that could dim her 
sunshine”. But, for the moment, 
they were happy. 

Humankind . ■ cannot bear very 
m .ucn reality. Books on the royal 
wedding are still selling like Ice 
bream in August. If the historical 
novel can matte happy endings re- 
spectable, good for jt. If the reader 
picks up a little history eft passant, so 
Pjuch the better. One of Mr Hewi- 
son s. criticisms is that “the sogree- 


w ‘taraiy nts job, surely? And. oddly 
enough, when one of the authors 
under review does take a mildly 
&ncratic line,. Mr Hewison at 
accu ses him of using twendeth- 
rentury tfe vices, as, for instance, the 
;PUisider -as hero, or: the' liberated 
■woman:: as : heroine. Twentieth- 


quotations, Soviet acronyms, poems 
and a variety of names in Cyrillic 
letters, all ot which pose problems 
for the translator. It is to be ex- 
pected that I would commit errors, 
as any human being must (I cor- 
rected the author's errors in Esper- 
anto and Biblical quotations, for ex- 
ample), and likewise it is inevitable 
that some readers would noi agree 
with my solutions. In a previous re- 
view, Hugh McLeitn remarks that 
the translator "faced formidable 
problems: passages rife with collo- 
quialisms, slang and even foreign 
languages - German, Polish and 
especially Ukrainian. How is a poor 
translator 10 reproduce the effect of 
Ukrainian passages in A Russian 
text? Mr Kern dears some of his 
hurdles brilliantly. But he seems to 
have worked in haste, and there are 
far too many slips and misunder- 
standing”. (New York Times Book 
Review, August 31, 1980.) Unlike 
Mr Scammell, Professor McLean lists 
some of my mistakes, which are 
admittedly embarrassing, but lie cer- 
tainly does not brand my work as 
grotesque and egregiously incompe- 
tent. 

Of course, it is impossible to prove 
one’s professional competence in n 
letter to the editor, just as it is 
difficult to fight against the charge of 
insanity. To rite- my credentials, my 
education and previous translations, 
would appear pretentious, while to 
point out the shortcomings of Mr 
Scammell’s review would be petty 
and vindictive. Above all, to enter 
into a detailed defence of the trans- 
lation would bore everybody. There 
is nothing to be done, neither for me 
nor for anyone else savaged by a 
critic, for in any event the critic will 
have the last word. Suffice it to say 
that should Mr Scammell care to 
prove .my grotesque , and egregious 


sented about 40 per cent of all per- 
sons, one would arrive at something 
like 13,000 adult males able, though 
not necessarily wilting, to give alle- 


f in nee to the cause of the United 
rishmen. That every Tom, Dick and 
Seamus (“between 11,000 and 
14,000") should have done so seems 
wildly improbable. 

JOSEPH O'BRIEN. 
28 Argyie Lane, East Hampton. 
NY.. 


Sir Gawain and 
The Green Knight 

Sir, - One docs not lightly dis- 
agree with a scholar and critic who 
discourses ns subtly as Professor 
T. A.- Shippcy, but I cannot accept 
his assertion, in his review of Hum- 
phrey Carpenter's edition of The Let- 
ters ofJ.’R. R. Tolkien (August 28), 
that Sir Gawain, when (lie lady of 
the castle offers herself to him in Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight, “nev- 
er feels the temptation of lust at all 11 
and that “if he had, neither he nor 
the poet, nor Tolkien as editor, 
would have mentioned it". To sny 
that the port does riot mention it 
requires one to suppose that there is 
nothing libidinous about the “wigt 
wallanae joye” (ardently upwellira 
joy) which the poet (ells us warmed 
Gawain ’s heart (line .1762) at the 
sight of the lady in her. beautiful and 
revealing attire. Besides, the poet 
goes on to say (lines 1768-9) that 
“Gret perile bitwene hem stod,/ Nif 
Mart of hir knygt ntynne" (Great 
danger would have been present be- 
tween them if the Virgin Mary had 
not tnken thought for her knight), 
and these- words are ajso hard to 
reconcile with a reading of the poem 
which makes Gawain immune loithe 
temptation of lust.. In an unforced 


Ins success! u I resistance to carnal 
temptation, he offers no resistance to 
the spiritual temptation, and indeed 
docs not even recognize that his grave 
spirituals in of cowardice and covetous- 
ness (lines 2369-86) is anything but a 
normal net of self-preservalion (lines 
1855-8). He shows us this unawareness 
by milking whnt can only be an incom- 
plete confession to his host's chapel 
priest (line 1876-84) - the poet's assur- 
ance that it was a complete confession 
must be taken as irony, for how can 
anyone “be pardoned and retain the 
offence"? - and by seeing no incon- 
sistency between his repeated protesta- 
tion that his trust is in God (lines 
2138-9, 2158-9) and the fact that his 
trust is really in the green girdle (line 
2040). It is only after the Green Knight 
shows him that the green girdle does 
not make him invulnerable, nnd tells 
him that his wound was the punishment 
for his breach of faith, that Gnwain's 
eyes arc opened. He then performs the 
act of contrition (lines 2369-R6) that 
was obviously missing in his earlier 
confession (lines 1876-84). and re- 
ceives what must be valid absolution 
from the Greek Knight (lines 2389-94). 
By this reading the Green Knight isone 
of the most enigmatic figures in all 
literature, playing the part of the very 
devil himself in Gawain's psycho- 
machia but acting as a priest and ns the 
riKcni of God's purposes at the Green 
Chapel , but this mystery is the mystery 
of the.paem itself and the poet docs not 
tell us how to solve it. The whole 
structure, moreover, requires thnt the 
temptation to lust be seen as powerful. 

CHARLES R. SLEETH. 

Department of English, Brooklyn 
College of the City University of New 
York, Brooklyn, New York 11210. 

Gathorne Hardy 

Sir, - It requires sharp eyes and 
local knowledge to catch Stephen 
Koss making a slip. But Gathorne 
Hardy never “tried unsuccessfully in 
1847 to succeed his father as Liberal 
MP for Bradford" (September 4). 
John Hardy was a Tory and his son 
stood as a Conservative candidate in 
V841. Admittedly, Hanky junior wns 
a much more Ubciut Conservative 
than his father, lor Ins platform in 
1847 was very similar to that of the 
Whigs and not all that different from 
(hat of the Radicals. 

D. O. 'WRIGHTT. 

9 Victoria Park, Shipley, West 
Yorkshire. 

‘Dying, in other 
words’ 

Sir, - Maggie Gee's charge. that 1 
did not read "vast numbers of pages" 
of her novel is false. I spent long 
hours separating overlapping mono- 
logues and following morola rhapso- 
dies, anil this dispute oyer details of 
plot simply emphasizes the flaws I 
pointed out in my review. Dying, in 
other words is a sloppy, recondite 
book with too ranny characters and 
too little of the wit of the masters 
(Nabokov, Vonnegut e\ al) to whom 
Maggie Gee has prayed in aid. 

STODDARD MARTIN. 

21 Humboldt Road. London, W6. 


approval of my work by other read- 
ers, who include the author. 

Finally, to indicate that something 
of the original does survive in my 
translation, whether by accident 01 
“miracle", 1 offer a snort passage. 
(More complicated passages, . em- 


of brotherly love: ' . . .. 

' V yunpstl ya verii. cho fita 
;■ - nadezhda pereyoplotilas’ v prizyv: 

' "Proletarii vsekh strap, soediny- 
aites'! 1 ’ Pozdnee ubedilsya, . cho 
ona zhivet i vo mnbglkh drugikh 
1 voploshqheniyakh. I vsego yav- 
stvenriee ■ dlya niebya segodnya \ 
pushkiil&oi rechi Dostoevskogo. - 


: - etozriachit byt' vsecheloyekom". 

My translation; 

In ■ youth I believed (hat this 
. hope had taken, flesh in the call: 
j-. "Workefe of the. world, uniter La- 
■ tar 1 bbcante convinced, thpt .it 


reading they speak of temptation , re- 
sisted; and It seems a dubious compli- 
ment to Tolkien to sugfaest -thqt he 
read them as referring to temptation 
never -felt. 

Such a reading, in my opinion, 
would also do injustice to the poet's 
mastery, pf plot and characterization 
and his grisp of his theme. Of course 
the. real Issue is never whether Gawain. 
wilicommit carnal sin, but pa wain «: 
made to think, so, and the reader or 
hearer is made fo think so, up to the' 
very, iribment when the. surprise is, 
sprung. Gawairi Is up against rin adver- 
sary 'who Ipiows how to rpake him 
concentrate his attention on the wrong 
object; If a- mere practitioner of 
legerdemain is . skilled at this, how 
immeasurably more so must an authen- 
tic magician pel If we may apply terms 
; of secular warfare to Gawain s psycho- 
machia; the- adversary's ust of cofnail 
temptation is a feint. To be effective, 
however', a feint must present itself to 
the attacked party, as a serious threat, 
engrossing his attention and powers of. 
resistance so thnt he is Upable to 
counter the' real' threat from another 
.quarter. So It is with Gawain. Intent on 
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Documents of deception 




By Thomas Su tcliffe 

GEOFFREY' UOUSEUQi.i,. 

Summon I he Bright Water 

07® MM? J ° SCph - 
Capricorn and Cancer 

07$ MTO? J<Wepl1 ' 

This confession - shill i - .. . „ 

pened m the order in 2.1?- 5 
happened. I am not 1 , wh,ch H 
myself. With this JnS !f,5 l Wl,h 
cise book I hone tn it i U exur ‘ 

2S'& 

Of Jh. prose,,, 4 £%*££« 

or' 

^n^^ro^alin^ r b u rroi a 

than through vanity Hp 6 ra,,1 S r 

writing as something whkh rl? gards 

the courtesy of an Snlw recjuircs 
after all, not an Sl"?? 1 11 is - 
would necessarily tak? UD Ilk" 1 ® 11 
p anation provides two nJrti* ex ‘ 
flictinc motives for tdliES .*** con - 
the relatively simple desi 8 ,« M ° ry ~ 
the facts, arid a less onJl *.° 
ty to immobilize tL P ®I l - C anxie ‘ 
Such a distinction has oftt "" 6 ¥ lr 
^bestselling S heV?«^ 

and probaUy e 'sti!f tliT bonl Suc ? ess 
makes Household a “rufme’^ilS wh ^ ch ■ 

now, and has be*n 2? P™ 
since 1939 - a good n ,n^ adlCa J ly 
might at first have loX-d ^ what 
ordinary work. The list nf u Very 
hold's work in ihe from?/ House ‘ 
Fellow Passenger ' \ fS p,Ccc ■ of 
adventure published in io£< rou *ine 

Rq ugh Sfioot \nde?1h? fl tfe^ n 4 4 
mances” while his first ^ , Ro ‘ 
Third Hour and Aral* w * ] Thc 
above them, dhSSSCk T set 
"novels”. That emhSSSfS as 
tion. tacitly confessin^tK , ^ rc g fl - 
arc .1 best a diSt, ? Ihrillers 
course quite old-fashio^i 1 1 0w of 
1939 Household who since 
brated his eightieth cele ’ 

worked as diligently" as a™^-’ has 
confuse the categoric. y Wriler *° 

nction ‘which 6 presents 6 S£$ 0f the 
m the later novels a^ Xp or R d 

increasing ingenuity. We 
to believe, in * SanifiLflf a , sked 
number of his bMksSt S lar .8 c 
al manuscripts were not n enf c u ngin - 
of double spaced a J k„ s £ eav . es 
purchased notebook, *2? has % 
mud-stained to solicitors -J. spatched 

of the New Wo>fd* ° dder Pla ™ 

The convention is »c rt i,» _ . ■ 

novel, if not mote senior d , ^ u he I 
obvious , and nartir»,l . and has 


publisher’s preface to the discovered 
manuscript, what finally happens to 
tile principal characters while main- 
i taining suspense until the final, un- 
finished sentence. In Uluru , a novel 
set in (he Basque country with a 
British philologist ns the hero, we 
are presented with a portfolio uf 
different accounts of thc same events 
though,' us an introduction warns, 
“one might be forgiven fur failing, 
here and there, immediately to rec- 
ognise that indeed they are the 
■same". 

Household also has a nice line in 
self-disparagement, an enjoyable 
flourish to acknowledge to the read- 
er that we all know what is going an 
really. In Rogue Mule the central 
character, revealing in a letter the 
final twist to the story (a HoiikcIiuJc! 
story generally ends on the last page, 
which is not ns easy us it sounds), 
writes “I ■ want these papers pub- 
jished. If necessary have them 
brushed up by some competent hack 
nnd marketed under his niune." And 
in Fellow Passenger a scientific and 
correct Epilogue hv Sir Alexander 
Romilly, C H , D Sc, D Lilt, FRS, 
describes the preceding pages as “n 
work of which the execrable taste, 
enlivened though it be by ribaldry, 
can arouse ana indeed deserves no- 
thing but disgust". The strength of 
the novels is not in the details of 
plot , which even in Rogue Male 
occasionally stretches a little thin, 
but in the skill with which this simple 
device is manipulated. Things hap- 
pen in the writing as well as in the 
world the writing describes. 

. Unfortunately knowing how narra- 
tive works isn't a firm guarantee that 
it always will, and Summon the 
aright Water, the latest Household 
novel, is a good example of some of 
Ine drawbacks of his favourite 
method. The narrator in this case is 
Piers Colet, an economic historian 

a walking tour along (he banks of 
the Severn, who stays overnight at a 
retrtcarnationist’s commune and then 
remflius. to discover the mysterious 
source of its flnaftce. He is newly 
murdered by the sinister lender of 
the community, Simon Man-in, falls 
in love with Marrin's niece Elsa, and 
takes an active and insouciant part in 
!*° manslaughters. He writes ostens- 
ibly because he wishes to prepare “a 
record of events which will explain 
my. own actions and serve as the 
basis of my defence if I am run in on 
a charge of murder", but there is no 
sense of a terse necessity driving his 
narrative and the enthusiasm with 
which Colet throws himself into 
amateur detection and field-craft 
suggest a delinquent venture scout 
rather than the victim of genuinely 
dangerous men. We suffer here from 
the enforced intimacy of the confes- 
sional journal, which works else- 
where to enlist our sympathies. Colet 
is opinionated, complacent and has , 


the inviolable knowlcdgeability of 
ihe pub bore. He is not even really 
surprised by thc attempt to murder 
him: 

Murder for the sake of religion has 
never been a problem for the fana- 
tic. Look at Hindu and Moham- 
medan in India or thc bloodthirsty 
sects of the Middle East, or nearer 
to our own cultural aberrations 
that fellow Jones who fascinated 
his entire colony in Guyana into 
committing suicide. 

The narrative is constantly inter- 
rupted by such apenjus, generally 
couched in the sort of bluff military 
euphemism which once made an old 
gentleman, in my hearing, refer to 
Adolf Hitler as “Mr H . Colet is 
also relentlessly keen to pass on in- 
formation. When Elsa suggests that 
the money for the commune might 
be coming from her uncle’s alchemic- 
al experiments we are told that “She 
was in good company. Isaac Newton 
had believed it possible and in later 
life suffered from fits of insanity, 
probably due to the ingestion of lead 
and mercury which he lavished on 
his experiments.” 

Summon the Bright Water is in 
some ways a re-working of Rogue 
Male , continuing the theme of tile 
hunted male thrown back on instinct 
and cunning for survival and em- 
ploying the same three-part narrative 
structure. But it has none of the 
intelligent and crafted purpose of the 
earlier book. A feverish invention 
has replaced the simplicities, so that 
the plot is an increasingly unlikely 
confection of hidden treasure and 
underwater searches, pagan worship 
and even hints at a connection witn 
Atlantis. In the end the book is 
rather like being stuck in a provincial 
hotel with an elderly guest telling ta\| 
stories and quoting interesting bits 
from old Reader’s Digests. 

Household’s collection of short 
stories Capricorn and Cancer pro- 
vides a perfect alternative to the 
novel. Household -started by writing 
stories and he does it in the old 
stylet' they are not epiphanies but 
tales with a twist and the selection 
here again testifies to his invention 
and talent in narrative, ranging from 
a Waugh-like description of the 
burial of a dictator's heart to a grim 
account of rh unofficial war-time 
assassination. Two ■ of the most 
memorable, “The Idealist” and 
“First Blood”, describe acts of insane 
courage prompted by motives no 
more passionate than politeness and 
a sense of social propriety. They are 
perceptive, funny and entirely con- 
vincing, and they are told not in the 
voice of the main character or 
through found documents but by a 
politely omniscient author. It is a 
useful reminder that Geoffrey 
Household is a wiser and more effec- 
tive storyteller than the narrator of 
Summon the Bright Water. 


In the icy North 


Bathing-slips and bliss 


By M ichael Trend 

JOHN BUCHAN: 

Sick Heart River 

2fc I ffS“ d - Midl ° ,hia " : M “- 

0 904265 43 9 

John Buchan’s last novel. Sick Heart 

Cana^ wn the freezin 8 far nonh of 
Canada, was written when the au- 
thor was Governor-General of that 
dying mai1, Us reissue 

claims - but it is one •£,. Vu y e 

implication the author’s - ‘Wan! 
greatest adventure", as B^cWs 
wife put it Leithen, knowing that he 
“J?! ™ inal I, y dl. prepares to meet his 
end to die standing, to go out in h s 
boots". He undertakes to go to 
Canada to S g e k out and restore to 
sanity Francis Galliard, a man of 
genius ui the business world: “there 
aren t five men in the United States 

"o" Sn- 0 * than ° ne of the 

aR ! hk the ^ e P c -^ able J ohnny Frizzel 
hard S de ; They are chasing Gal- 
, ard a nd , his guide Lew Frizzel 
(Johnny s brother), who is impelled 
by a lunatic obsession to reff he 
nearly inaccessible Sick Heart River 
Leithen s task of returning Galliard 
to his senses brings hint up against 
the dangerous condition of Lew and 
against a tribe of Hare Indla^whkh 

hmi!? n,lt,n8 ' collective suicide 
through anaemia and depression 

in this f °rceful and 
drama ically-tdd talc are all sick of 

FUhfiWi" nii ne - way , or another. The 
Biblical allusions, the symbolism of 

reaching and crossing rivers of life 

BUS". ‘ he ™riou 8 s references to 

Pilgrim s Progress, are constant 
themes as the characters come face 
to face with the power of thei r 
ancestry, their religion and their aS 
tudes t° life and tfeafl, “ tU £££ 
promising harshness of the moun- 

to s jftvSS 


be preserved P^5 nk “ n, r al ■ 
al depth, a nbtoHom d™? holo S^ 

ripping. Wm, fc sSnfedmin" j h , e 

ion. Ine orose U nit.. 0 into Q^t- 


\ i 


M 

j -,i 

Ww 

' 'ti ’;■/ 


hold doesn’t just use’ihp 
■cause' it; provides a mLretriSof 6 be ’ 
thtntidty, He has shSSJS^S 1 * « u - 
narrative method of soSie a 

llon’hnd adaptability' anH Mp ^ sll L a ' 

lengthy career hKo!SL° Ver his 

in.0 ft 6 ^t^,ra diVidad 

simple elaboration which ^Uft 05, u a 
dead hand of hindS? bm 
allows the narrator come 
about a self-deception in°the • eari v 
passages. In Dance of the a 

novel about the sources and effect! 
of fcar and sooerstition, he brings off 
the height of Sand of revealmgWa 


By Vernon Scannell 

DIRK BOGARDE: 

Voices in the Garden 


Dirk Bogarde’s first novel, A Gentle 
■ Occupation, published last year, was 
generally well received and quite 
Property praised for its liveliness of 
characterization and - dialogue. It 
showed -a tendency towards a curious 
jond of surrogate narcissism arid ex- 
hibitionism - ; much Wes madifc of the 
hero’s very abbreviated khaki-drill 
shorts end scanty bathing slips - and 
a rather sentimental view of the prin- 
cipal relationships; biit the. wopble 
towards sentimentality was checked 
by an astriftgent noteof irony, by- the 
background of South-East Asia and- 
by the treatment of the mores of' the.' 
military community there. ' : :' - 
'Bogarde’s new! hovel. Voices in ihe 
Oarden, which , js set in an opulent 
villa on .Cap WSrrat and purports to 
deal, with the problems ^or erotic loyei 
and; the -sad - process Of ageing, is 
ruinously flawed by- the incipient 
weaknesses shown fti his first: the 


preoccupation with male physical 
beauty becomes almost obsessive 
(bathing-slips again, themselves very 
sm^ll, feature very large); sen- 
timentality runs through narrative 


cartoon, exhibit vanity .'stupidity and ' 
greed, attributes which the author 
seems, to view as . lovable Virtues. 

Archie, a septuagenarian military 
historian, lives with his wife; Cuckoo 
(affectionately . so-called because, 
when younger, she was “in and out ' 
of everybody’s nest"), in the splen- 
did villa- to which comes a magni- 
ficently' handsome young man . Mar- 
cus. Cuckoo refers to him as a 
“scrumptious”: her rather odd use 
of this old-fashioned schoolgirl adjec- 
tive as a substantive is applied to all ' 


fV 2 ?? 18 ' bul Lu,se von Lamsfeld 
a fugitive countess, escaping from 

horn" 8 r i straints of b er anstocr™ 

to„, G sr4 s; ai s 

*° tbe villa and Marcus, wS 
'Mn£f}iS nd - - w ? li " bvilt - is improbably 

“Archie" .h'oug?! 00 ,, 

tions of Orottorosso, who pS to 

^ Aim. 


B«.iuuipouiu>. ; nor miner oua use the VOUnP man i D „ “»7 / “ a 1 *“ n » 

of this old-fashioned schoolgirl adjec- and he and I *1*% ? Dt ,[° j e cntl ced 
tive as a substantive is appHed to all England arid a lifr Ilf® JW* for 
pulchritudinous young men. Marcus deify havine frwSf bassft ^ domes- 
preyents' Cuckoo .from committing oSaC " i JSSSS J hcir m 
suicide .by drowning, is installed in! in -the softisb nSn? ? g !? ph c madel s 
the villa as a guest and is later joined Th|rl tn & 

by his German girlfriend, Leni Minx, -promS in the two flicke ring 
who first meti Marcus vyhen they With GrOttorosso d « a Ung. 

were posing for - well r-. titillating that Boaardc mioht i. b,S eMoura g e 
photographs: . “No , ffull Frontali writing MbSSS **'?&** 

.. as, Marcus virtuously euipha- film world hut Sal re ° n the 

to ***:-.. ; ,a ' kind k .cockeawn 1 :? ^ st 

Foftmim and, Magon*; 1 ' Leill, by the. ated with hk S L b ^° mc ,nfe iu- 
.way, i, M «»Uy W.e ;; K|Ue, .cnrbbbr ^ 


Of his rather Old Testament Gori- 
h^there suddenly broke in m 
1,ke a sunrise a sense of 
mercy - deeper than the fore 
ordination of things". orc ‘ 

That this is Buchan sneakinn 
directly to his readers there can S 

S c USan Buchan wo* 

think that Sir Edward Leithen k 
perhaps the most like John Buchan 

volume of memoirs, Memo% Hold. 

Sick Heart Wwas in 
pan based on the experiences of 
Buchan s son Johnnie who had 
spent a year in the Arctic, but it was 
also the result of a very successful 

him/if 81 l H C G °vernor-General had 
?'^ se, A f ,m ad e to the Canadian North 

Bre e ii^o k th ' *T ng ,he officials 
8 } h l p ^- ty was lhe Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese, who signed 
himself “Archibald the Arctic”.) 

It was Buchan’s last chance to see 
the wilds of nature that he had loved 
so much. There are many moments 
in his wife's account of the journey 
that remind one of the last novel: 
“My husband’s fancy had been 
caught by a certain Riviere de L’En- 
fer, which is supposed to be some- 
where far away in the hinterland of 
Quebec, and about which he is al- 
ways trying to get news”; "talk al- 
ways drifted to the valley of the 
South Nahanni River, which is one 
of the mystery spots of the North”. 
It is as if Buchan were saying 
farewel| by searching out the ulti- 
mate hiding spot. 

Buchan also pays his final respects 
to his fictional family, a group of 
manly heroes that a whole genera- 
tion of readers grew up with. Leilh- 
cn “pictures the places to which they 
specially belonged: LamHncha - mi 
the long slopes of Cheviot; Archie 
Roylance on the wind-blown ihymy 
moors of the west; Sandy in his 
border fortress; and Dick Hannay by 
the clear streams and gentle pastures 
of Cotswold.” All these characters, 
as readers of Buchan’s novels quickly 
realize, are reflections of their au- 
thor's abilities and aspirations - part- 
statesman, part-rustic, part-man of 
action, part-magician. 

Buchan died in office in 1940 dur- 
ing a World War into which his 
novels and characters would have 
ill-fitted. His admirers will, however, 
remember him from this novel as he 
would have wished - standing with 
Leithen on the shelf of mountains in 
the bleak, frozen, Arctic wilderness, 
“breathing air which was chilly as ice 
and scented with a thousand miles of 
pipes”. 


first novel showed some evidence, Of 
listening to and simulating the real 
talk of living people. So much of the 
dialogue in Voices In the Garden 
reads like excerpts from a dreadful 
1930s drawing-room comedy. Here is 
a tvplcnl exchange between Archie 
ana Cuckoo: . 

He laughed softly. “You are 
wicked. I bet you’ve got something 
up^our slfeeve. I know you far too 

She . folded her arm in his, press- 
ed it firmly. “You don’t know me 
at all. After all these many years 
you still don't know me, I’m deep 
as a well , . , and you have never 
lowered your bucket dqwn very 
far.” ; 

He kiaspd her cheek. “Oh, l 
don’t know about that. Fact is that 
the water at. the top, so to speak, 
was so delicious. I didn't really 
need (o. Will that do7* .. 

“Thank you. prettily, put, but 1 
expect that you fear the water at 


the bottom of a well might be 
rather . . .“ she looked up into.his 
dear blue eyes”. ..- i muddy 7” 


, He Imjghed , , And disengHged 
himself.., “You are; a dotty one. No 
I never cared for mud! ■ '■ 
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BERNARD SEMMEL (Editor): 

Marxism and the Science of War 

3G2pp. Oxford University Press. 
£15.95 (paperback. £6.95). 

0 19 876112 0 

Borrowing for a moment from the 
basic vocabulary and manners of 
some of the writers of the extracts 
which fill most of this book. We 
would like - before proceeding to 
judge whether Bernard Semmel’s 
assessment of them is correct - to be- 
gin by establishing what precisely and 
concretely the book is about. “Marx- 
ism” for one set of reasons, and “the 
science of war” for another, are not 
perspicuous terms, and the author has 
beenso strong-minded and self-denying 
as to do without a subtitle. If there were 

n C ’ '* read? Something 

like: The Theory and Practice of War 
as expounded by main-line Marxist- 
Lcmmsts from the Founding Fathers 
to the Present. Professor Semmel has 
settled starkly on' “the Science of 
War , reasonably enough, in order to 
intimate that the matter in question is 
the momentous one of finding war its 
proper place in the grand edifice of 
superior, indeed scientific understand- 

ihliis lCh Marxists bel 'eve to be 

sf.jssi &% d an ‘s 

of how the science of war has altered 
the face of Marxism”. The extracts 
Panted in five thematic groups! 

^ ,ative !y concentrated 

Fno?ic ° f . flulhors: fr °m Marx and 
tngels, eighteen together; Luxem- 
burg and Bukharin, one each 1 Lenin 
£ and Trotsky eleven; Mao Tsc- 
^L“. ven ’ aa d Lin Piao two; Ernest 
Mandel and RCms Debray one each- 

& m X d ! ag 0f » 

K SiS thconsts - of wb °m the 
£an unfamiliar must be Marsha! 

.toe?Tl," n i Adm , iral Wta 
^ o sindl nS? 1 ""- 11 ,™ 11 be seen, 
but It P^ods or persons, 

hectored ii? Se wbo bave argued or 
whn ho, ^ most persuasives those 

sllhaveT*, bce "°" ^ 

answers to 5[° cIa,I l ,ed *o be correct 
muchtf asdenr^f 11 9 ue , st . ions: how 

for it? a „dT Sts . view 11 and prepare 
SEJS h0 ^’ '"Particular, are 
S X!° nary situations all over AM- 
best to b t ra ^3quth America 
tion? ° ^“Sht to victorious frui- 

an?comSll, 0 ^ th 1 appeal of socia,ism 
and SSST 5108 in the,r visions 

SeBSSSf of e?a«. and the dove - 
mSt fam? nco / ,ca8so 8 ave them the 
havLfe 8 dove s in<* Noah's - 
n!t 3fe 2S 1 \ pecnharly their bird, 
mentaf foSu’ I 1 can' »q«B« a certain 
promiL k rttU< ?L t0 recaU that that 
stiff 1 ii! P rovis ional, and, that, dove . 
anmnmi . 8 w . a y fr om home. “Dis* 
wrote^Sl 15 the in?l al ; bf socialism” j 
ni D - u * ,n I 1916 - “There will be 
qUemfv Ul H . S0CiaI,st society; conse- 
disarmament will be 

S d „ B “L' •' & “*)■ Twenty 

ni£r s «: r > frlao was wntina- “The 

5S 0 ^ ar : is > eliminate wlr. War, 
atnoc^men odt?K W slaughter 
by thlS,U? U fu finally e,,n, inated 
in of buman society, and 

Hot tOO Hictont fi 


Out of the barrel of a gun 

By Geoffrey Best 


rcmi d ndh»'^l C i a , d , C „ r . S sl,OU ' d r" d t n0 bc maJe s " re conlwm u. the re- 
E S P lsely r ■ c ? quiremems of dialectical materialism? 

oieir own country s socio-political c , . . . i , . . ... 

organization was most nearly socialis- tn S el *. towards ihe end uf his life, 
tic, from 1942 to 1945, that its war- hecamc increasingly concerned iu find 


mauc sure to conform in the rc- last, oppnrtuniiv. To cut a long story 
iireincnis of dialectical materialism? short and to skirt the most tedious 
Engels, towards the end of his life, ^ though not. for the patient, the least 


last, opportunity. To cut a long story World, a status which his disciple Lin 
short and to skirt the most tedious Piao further cemented thirty years later 
(though not. for the patient, thc least when he universalized the Chinese 
instructive) extracts - those from experience in his famous proclama- 
Trotsky as he argued with lion of “the countryside's revolution- 


effort achieved its most solid our- answe . rs 10 d,ese questions, hut came Trotsky- as he argued with lion of “the countryside's revolution- 

posefulness. F U P w 'th nothing more encouraging Tukhachevsky and other deluded ary war against Ihe city’’. “Comrade 

■Pk q . than recommendations to “the peo- comrades about the correct form of. Mao Tse-tung’s theory of people's 

diren artn , torces had no pic" to take advantage of the free in- organization for the Red Army and war has been proved by tne long 

ioj« „_ 5 “ft™™ 6 .. war between struction in thc use of weapons their the correct strategy and tactics for it practice of the Chinese revolution to 

erns the 


1945 and 1979 (and then it 


- it concerns 


or peopit 
war has been proved by the long 

E ractice of the Chinese revolution to 
e in accord with the objective laws 


adaptation of 


df>«i^ VI ? enCC ^° f an £ P°P ular Russian, minating day when increasing polar- principles, developed as they were in 
oesire to reduce them or to escape ization of classes would enable them lhe circumstances of advanced indust- 

Kussia s multiform military service; to use their experience to make class societies, to suit the very different 

ramer do Soviet citizens seem to warfare military. The apparent power circumstances of peasant, rural 

accept their leaders’ argument, that of the State and the need to wait for societies. 


Marx's and Lenin’s revolutionary of such wars and to be invincible . . . 
principles, developed as they were in a great contribution to the revolution- 
the circumstances of advanced indust- ary struggles of the oppressed nations 


nai societies, to suit the very different and peoples throughout thc 

______ . . - ...s pv.« c , circumstances of peasant, rural world . . “creatively developing 

siipK J • } r ! eaders argument, that of thc State and the need to wait for societies. Marxism-Leninism, (ana| thus adding 

suen a high degree of military readi- the wheels of history to. turn joined a Lenin indeed had hustled history new weapons to (its) arsenal." 
ness, undeniably costly though it be, certain humane distaste for avoidable on to most remarkable effect, but the Here indeed was a revolution with- 
nas actually preserved their peace as bloodshed to prevent Engels from means had been action primarily in in revolutionary theory - the Parly 

notning less awesome would have seeing any faster way forward. the cities, led by his city-based rev- building its strength and bases not 

whotiv T on": l . his .■* altributed Lenin it was who, in the next gen- ° lul . ionary . vanguard. He had rcvolu- among the proletariat in the cities but 

Had L and Inna rwr 8 eration - 8 ras P cd thc ncltles a » d ™ d l,on,zed f . n 7 h,ch . was by ™ a m° n 8 the peasantry of the cquntiy- 

'T5 HritI lon 8 familmmy with about him whh them It was no eood mcans lhc most advanced industrial side, and believing in the mm nence 

2!??“ government. Vietnam Sg for Waoi^ i IheTrimc min- Mciely available, but he hnd never 0 f the crack-up o! capitalism with a 

repress rhfn, ° a °f r ^ rallcls ' but dits and elder stotesmen 0 P f Marxism tbal leadership could come fervour in comparison with which the 

ill a and Cuba mto ,he required. As capitalism increasinalv fron1 anywhere other than a party Russians had been no more than 
SM* ■ t0 wretch credulity ^rereatinR w X fofmed and for fi cd in an Atrial . tepid. But another surprise was yet to 

enS a Jf^fR 1 " 8 p0inl - Military sci 5 - eyes of ^HilSing K proletariat. Moscow’s hand - heavier come. (The 1960s were full of sur- 

h* “ e r “ Bukharin and others of the new gen- when it became more Stalin's than prises) Whatever else Mao and Lin 


society available, but he hnd never of the crack-up or capitalism with a 
supposed that leadership could come fervour in comparison with which the 
from anywhere other than a party Russians had been no more than 
formed and forged in an industrial . tepid. But another surprise was yet to 
proletariat. Moscow’s hand - heavier come. (The 1960s were full of sur- 


KS£I t0 preset socialism, eratjmi "an “appetite “fo7^agfireMive -Lenin’s lay heavy on the^communisl were doing to Marxism-Leninism, 
(he fi.2 2!™’ 85 to aehieve ,l in warfare more profound and systematic P^?** of ,he ess advanced countries, they were not about tosap the primacy 


the firci niur-n wanare more prorouna and systematic h . ‘ ~r,~ . — ..r, ’ , ’ 

the first place. Utan even the founding fathers had nnd cctrecr thinking inevitably fo- 

J h 5 question of protecting supposed, so, said Lenin, must the C 2H h:^ 

established socialism (or communism, people more urgently seek ways of tb f P ro * elanQts within them, with dis- 
or whatever it became in the Soviet King aggressive themselves and, with SSrt™ ^ihln 
Union) is of course exclusively a post-, luck, hustling the pace of history on a : orn } a , llon °’ . , ai ^ even lban 

1917 one, and indeed a much more bit. He appealed, in effect, from the Le ™ rt 5 was re R uired - 
recent one still for any country but older, more cautious Marx and En- The momentous hreak was made 
Russia. Most oF the Marxists cited gels to their younger selves, who had by the military genius among the 
here have in view the achievement of thought hopefully enough of barri- Chinese communists, Mao Tse-tung. 
socialism in their own country and. cades and pitchforks in 1848 and had Guerrilla warfare was now presented 
on grounds both altruistic and believed, in that bright confident as ^ correct staple for a revolution- 
prudential, in everyone else’s. That morning, that perhaps the course of “T movement in a pre-industrial soci- 
this must mean war in some form or history could be bent to their revolu- et y. was brought to a high scientific 
other - “violence”, anyway - they denary will. pitch of sophistication and expertise, 

Much of .he direct violen. ad ion SUE. “"JS ' Si 


1(11*7 7 tAkiusivciy a pual“. uvuiuug lug putG wi msiuiy uu a 

1917 one, and indeed a much more bit. He appealed, in effect, from the 
recent one still for any country but older, more cautious Marx and En- 
Russia. Most oF the Marxists cited gels to their younger selves, who had 
here have in view the achievement of thought hopefully enough of barri- 
socialism in their own country and, cades and pitchforks in 1848 and had 

nn Dm.ixJ, > ■_ _ ■ .l.i _u. .r.] . 


I, take for granted, altering 


iney were not a do lit tosap rne primacy 
of Ihe Party. They only wanted to 
make sure that the Party got it right 
before it opened serious hostilities. 
Now came from - of all unexpected 
countries - Cuba, the suggestion that 
so long as revolutionaries got the hos- 
tilities right, the Party could be left to 
take care of itself. Viewed with mixed 
feelings by the orthodox communists 
of their continent, yet unanswerable 
in the completeness of their military 
success, Fidel Castro and his extra- 
ordinary band of revolutionary libcr- 
ntionists, some of them more or less 
Marxist but none of them communists 
by the standards of Moscow or Peking, 


SsnsiSB® ffiSSSsK wSffM 

great deal both through the vehk , s j- 8 u ?i3 ue i y sclent jjnoer- which lie considered mere “Left 

was awful bllt thc 

ari2S»? i “ undemanding of .he current 


opportunism . 

The jargon was awful, but - thc 


he can now see the sharp end of It or 
even feel it already sticking into him. 


^articular form of struggle . . . Abso- 
lutely hostile to all abstract formulas 


The founding fathers, as is by now and to all doctrinaire recipes [my Ita- 
well known, took a great interest in lies], Marxism demands an attentive 
the wars of their age and wrote with attitude to the mass struggle in prog- 
much intelligence about them. No ress, which, as the movement 


better contemporary commentaries develops, as the class-consciousness of 
were published than those of Marx the masses grows, as economic and 
and Engels (it is sometimes difficult 


and Engels (it is sometimes difficult political crises become acute, con- 
to know. who was the more responsi- tinually gives rise to new and more 
ble) upon, for example, “the Indian varied methods of defence and 
mutiny", the American Civil War, attack . . .’’ The Party had been right 
and Prussia’s short sharp wars against formerly to condemn “old Russian 
Austria and France. Engels, more- terrorism” and to keep well away 
over, became one of the century’s from mere "hooliganism”, Blanquism, 
best-informed writers on military his- anarchism etc, but times were 

fnrv nnH Ihs cnianAa 


WSr collectjv * 

4 °V • War afut 

P««»t , o™.T? s l bnn * s etemal 
7118 m05t u^por* 
,nt er® n i|i^“? rnbn! ? t ide °logy is 
Peace' SI a - » humanism, foye of 
2S.« , U awsBaa 

But ” ■*» life _ 


« ■«_ uaum ui ills, iu bluiicj gfuwmgi Jiiwtu uuwiutcLy ueiunu, 

if lhpre had be^n, no others. He and and inevitable” that, the due culinina- . 
. Marx, once they had got past their tioq should be "the higher and ntore'i 
P er 8ortal revolutionary involvements complex form of a prolonged fcivil 
in 1848, surveyed this side of the life war embracing the whole country", 
of their age with scientific detach- and “guerrilla warfare" was in these 
HJpfrL Accepting war as a natural fact circumstances a perfectly correct tac- 
pf life, and. admiring Clausewitz for tic. They had been wary of guerrilla 
having written more pehetratlngly ab- warfare in the past, as being "abnor-: 
out war than anyone else, they ana ly* mai arid demoralizing” and- anarchic, 
sed and classified wars as major dfe- but so i long as the Party kept control 
vices of social development which ex- of it,' put it into its proper place' Ip 
pressed with peculiar directness the relation tp other met nods of struggle 
antagonisms bound to exist between and. “ennobled ■ fit]-, by the 1 eoUghten- 
■ exploited and exploiters (whether ing and organizing influence' of. 
wrthin one society or as between one. sodalisro", nothing' Dut good, could 
society and another) and between result. i , . 

commercial and imperial rivals, ppon' dlis; hinge, .(he toi * : anils. 


turned nut tn be less Important than 
thc experience of armed snuggle. 
Those who displayed military ubility 
would by natural process acquire poli- 
tical - responsibility arid should be 
allowed tn exercise it. 

The guerrilla movement begins by 
creating unity within itself around 
the most urgent military tasks, 
which have already become politic- 
al tasks, a' unity of non-party ele- 
ments and of all the parties repre- 
- sented among the guerrUleros. The 
most decisive political choice is 
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But . , ‘ “ soaai - ute . . . 

' forbidriino ' 1 v ^ways that "But" 
accqS f!' u eo5lst,c or exhilarating, 

Ptd . it 8 a? wl° ne ft™** l ° re ‘ 

liSHMiwh *? av ^ reminded 

for war - “k , / ar — m ^8 ill-suited 

^ l ch."acW^v ( - a S S C19 ' P9lit,caI systein 

. -.W^ h S° ^ war very well. 


haye remained of central interest to from : . origina! • Marxism • to : . Marxi^tr 
their followers ever ?irice: first, under Leninism. 1 The assumption; remains ' 
what conditions arid with what techni- ' unchanged, that capitalism and irp- 
ques; '.can "the , people" (whether periaiism, put increfsindy. on the' de- 
Chinese or Moroccan,' French or tensive, must sooner ojr later come 
Polish) take on the armed apparatds of ; crumbhhg' down and richly deserve to’ 
State power? arid second, hoy? can do. so,! but the 'principal interest be-; 
the.results pfwars between adyariced comes that of the people’s: seeking tg- 
counlrie^, like p^ptiany qnd France^ lease fr^m lbom ^| jne fjist not the 
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member ihip in Mu' guerrilla force*, 
in the Armed Forces uf Liberation. 
Thus gradually this sm, ill army cre- 
ates rank-and-file unity mining all 
parties, as it grows and wills its first 
victories. Eventually, the Tutu re 
People's Army will beget the party 
of which it is to be, theoretically, 
the instrument: essentially the pariy 
is the army 

"This", wrote Regis Debray t from 
whom the just-citcd passage is taken), 
"is the staggering novelty introduced 
by the Cuban Revolution.” Some 
might argue that the Cuban case was 
too exceptional in provide a general 
Latin- American model, but for 
Debray, publishing Revolution in the 
Revolution in 1967, it really seemed 
to be one. “Thus ends a divorce of 
several decades' duration between 
Marxist theory and revolutionary 
practice. As tentative and tenuous as 
■ the reconciliation may appear, it is 
the guerrilla movement - master of 
its own political leadership - that 
embodies it.” The fortunes of battle 
would ehb and flow and many guer- 
rillas would die, "but others wifi re- 
place them. Risks nmsi be taken. The 
union uf theory. and practice is not an 
inevitability hut a buttle, and no bat- 
tle is won ip advance, ff this union is 
not achieved there, it will not be 
achieved anywhere." 

The Cuban model appears to fasci- 
nmc Scmniel. as well it might, for 
its primary field of action is the poorer 
parts of nis own continent , nnd the 
very idea of Cuba so easily touches 
off patanoiu among Iils fellow- 
citizens. Of that, as of ideological 
attitudes or any sort of tcndcntinus- 
ncss, there is virtually no trace in his 
level-headed book. Only in the clos- 
ing paragraph of his introduction docs 
he very slightly let himself go, with 
the observation 


that all who call the ui selves Marx- 
ists are irot agreed on a single |u»li- 
tic.ii or military posture, though it 
is hardly surprising that some Mar- 
xists. upset by the delays in (lie his- 
torical incvitahiZiiy that was to 
bring them final " victory, should 
grasp at what seems a surer means 
of success, nr should fortify them- 
selves with an increasing reliance 
upon the romantic, the millennial 
and apocalyptic elements always 
present in llicir faith. 

He also glances distrustfully at “(he 
Marxist Pol Put regime of Cambodia" 
and "the Marxist terrorists who view 
armed violence as the only we anon 
which can be used against what tney 
equate, by a linguistic legerdemain, 
as the latent ‘violence’ of Western 
liberal political institutions''. This evi- 
dent distaste will lose him little re- 
spect among the austerely objective, 
though many of them may wish to re- 
mind him that, however little 
■‘structural violence" may truthfully 
he found in (he mosr genuinely liberal 
constitutional democracies, (here is 
obviously a very great deal, both 
"structural” mid dynamic, in some nf 
the non -socialist states with which 


they (end to keep company. If he 
feefs any particular threat from the 
CubuR-stylc answer to the systemic 
violence of repressive Central and 
South American regimes, he gives no 
hint of it. 

It is impassible however not to 
share the chilly shudder which comes 
from between the lines of his brief 
scrutiny of contemporary Soviet 
fornys into the science of war. Reagan- 
nuts and Pentagonians may harbour 
stereotypes of the Muscovite mind 
and may themselves be ignorant, 
suspicious and provocative, but their 
approach to the world beyond their 


uwn back-yard can't he more alarm- 
ing than that on view in Scunners last 
hatch of extracts from easily available 
translated sources (Sokolovskii, lively, 
Krupnov and Gorshkov). It seems 
reasonable to accept them as basically 
representative - but nf what? These 
arc "authorativc" texts, no doubt ab- 
out it, but only skilled Kremlino- 
logists can judge whether they mean 
every thine they sav or, instead, are 
saying what they have to say while 
meaning something rather different. 
Their uniform readiness for, even ex- 
pectation of, nuclear assault is (unfor- 
tunately) understandable enough, 
given the history of nuclear policy 
since 1945. Their apparent humility, 
however, to see or to imagine a plur- 
alist world instead of one divided 
sharply into “socialist” and ''capital- 
ist” social systems, and their scenar- 
ios of "decisive armed collision" be- 
tween them and of the consequent 
"proletarianisation", at long last, of 
the advanced capitalist countries' 
working classes - this is bosh which it 
would be nice to shrug off with the 
mirthful contempt it deserves, were it 
not such exceptionally dangerous 
bosh. 

Readers who want to become bet- 
ter acquainted with it will get a little 
but not much help from the footnotes 
to the introduction, which is all -Scm- 
mel provides in the way of scholarly 
apparatus. It is a pity that he did not 
annotate the extracts, some of which 
could certainly benefit from it, in- 
stead of so largely repeating his 
(admirable) opening introductory 
matter in the introductions to the 
several sections. And when his book 
goes into a second edition, he must 


Collecting clients 


make sure that the printing on pp 225 
(around lines 14-15) and 235 (3-4 
lines ud) and the spelling of Lenin in 
the index are made 
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I do not believe that Winston’s 
liighesl hour will come until he 
gives me the power to strike an 
amphibious blow which - like the 
forcing of the Dardanelles - will 
alter tne whole course of the war 
(Keyes to Brendan Bracken, April 
15,-1941) 

You are not in a position to pre- 
vent the Chiefs of Staff losing the 
war, but they will certainly post- 
pone victory as long as they are 

t uided by the advice of Inter- 
ervice Committees of compari- 
lively junior officers, without war 
experience to justify their dictation 
as to whnt can or cannot be done. 
(Keyes to Churchill, September 
22, 1941) 

I nm sorry that you do not feel 
able to fall in with proposal wh the 
Chiefs of Staff have made to you. 

T have really done my best to meet 
yr. wishes. I have to consider first 
my duty to the State wh ranks 
above personal friendship. In the 
Circumstances 1 have no choice but 
■ to arrange for.. your relief., (Chur- . 

. chill .to -Keyes,; October. 4,' 1941) 
i'lityiewlng this) fir^tftwb. vojumfcs of ' 
: the ; Keyes Papers (TLft,' September 
12, ■ 1980) (T stressed ‘the shared eti- 
^ tHusUfsm .-of Win^toii Churchill and - 
' Ro'ger r Kfiyes for offensive action 
•' and their fconteiftpt for military com- 
manders, of more ca\itiou$ tempera- 
ment. In this third volume, equally 
skilfully, edited by , Paul . Halperri,; 

' what. I described as a somewhat 
naive approach to war ■brings them , 
together again in a search .for ways ' 
and means to use offensive amphi- 
bious operations ngalnst the , Axis 
powers in Europe and tho Mediterra- 
nean. While Keyes remained hi* old 
confident self, ready to stake his own 
reputation, as well as men's lives and 
the country's scarce resources, on 
exploits of questionable strategic 
value, ChurchiU became more heavi- 
ly awar*e of his overall responsibili- 
ties and (he restraints .of Britain's 
freedom of action. More than half of 
the 'documents printed here deal with 


Keyes’s time ns Director of Com- 
bined Operations, a posl which 
Churchill created for him with high 
hopes in June 1940 but from which, 
with great personal grief, he had to 
dismiss him sixteen months later. 

To the .end of his life Keyes re- 
fused to accept that his dismissal -was 
due to anything but the personal 
enmity and jealousy of the Chiefs of 
Staff and their advisers, whom he 
had constantly and openly criticized 
for their incompetence und timidity. 
Dudley Pound, who had been 
Keyes's own chief of staff in the 
Mediterranean, was most bitterly 
attacked as being responsible for the 
failure of the Norwegian campaign. 
Next to him, Keyes s venom was 
directed against the Vice Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, Henry 
Pownall, with whom he had crossed 
swords over the alleged betrayal of 
the Belgian army by Lord Gort, to 
whom Pownall had been chief of 
staff when Keyes lirfd been' the Brit- 
ish government's personal liaison 
officer to King Leopold. Interesting 
documents of this episode are in- 
cluded in the volume. 

Keyes did nol content himself with 
criticizing Churchill's chief profes- 
sional advisers, but seriously sug- 
gested they should be replaced, by 
himself. One proposal was that he 
should become Chief of the Naval 
Staff, with Pound ns his deputy. 
Another was that he could have a 

g ilitical post as Under-secretary for 
efence, second only to Churchill in 
the direction of the war. Instead of 
thii.BS thewaVprogreSsCd .and latfte- , 

; scald jcpmbined [operations became, of 
Vital importance', Churchill Muctank 
■ly accepted. the Chiefs of Staffs view 
that they must come under their 
direct Control, and that Keyes’s role 
should be reduced to. that of Advis- 
er. U was his refusal to accept this 
Which was the immediate cause of 
his dismissal. " . :■ 

' As. Halperri states In his admirable 
. introduction, Keyes’s contribution to 
the war mqst not be judged on these 
. documents : alohe, which show no- 
thing' of his achievements in setting 
up a. Combined Operations Head- 
quarters and . specialized training' 
establishments and of the part which 


x are made correct. 


achieve his great personal ambition 
of commanding an operation himself. 

Ironically, the last section of the 
volume contains his own vivid 
armchair view, which the American 
commanders enabled him to have, of 
one pf. the huge combined operations 
which characterized the Pacific War. 
In 1944 he witnessed the attack on 
Leyte involving 60,000 men and 
5,000 vessels in addition to Admiral 
Halsey’s huge Third Fleet. In Hal- 
pem's words. “In many respects U 
represented the fulfilment of his wil- 
dest dreams concerning combined 
operations." By this time he was 72 
and the strain which he suffered 
from poisonous smoke during the 
operations and subsequently from 
high altitude flying, must have con- 
tributed to his death in November 
1945. 

Although many of these docu- 
ments - and most of theni are Ills own 
frank letters - reveal the most un- 
attractive side of Keyes’s character, 
they should be balanced by that 
other aspect emphasized by Churchill 
at the dedication of a memorial 
plaque in St Paul’s. “(Roger KeyesJ 
sought glory in the face of danger 
and his intense impulse for action 
was always armed with the highest 
degree of naval skill and technical 
efficiency. . , . There radiated from 
him the Commando spirit to which 
we owe so many glorious episodes.” 
It is a measure of Paul Halpern’s 
understanding of his subject that he 
concludes his introductory material 
with a longer version of that quota- 
i. ttotfi-.iM" „/• 

PacUnients'in Cobmtunlst Affairs, 


,1980, has recently been' published 
(387pp. Macmillan. £10. Q 333. 30099 
8). Tne- third volume to appear in 
the “Documents jn ' Communist. 


Affairs” series, it is edited by Bog- 
dan S 2 ajkowskl, lecturer in Compa- 
rative Social Institutions at; University 
College, Cardiff, and draws upon 
primary, documents that became 
available in 1979. The organization 
of the work is on geographical lines, 
with major sections covering Africa, 
The . Arab World and Iran, • Asia, 
Latin America, the Soviet Union, and, 
Eastern ; Europe, and Western 
Europe, with a separate section on 
International Meetings. The Intro-. 
ductlOn to. the volume throws light 


had been largely lifeglecletl since 
which these fasci- 
nating documents fully reveal, Keyes 
never saw his own preparatory work 
put to the test of- war, let alone 


on the two major events In the com- 
munist world during 1979: the Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan and the 
Conflicts In South-East Asia between 
China and Vietnam and Kampuchea 
and Vietnam. : 


By K. G. Robbins 
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Discerning the demise of the British 
Empire has become an engaging 
academic activity. Some historians 
are not afraid of the paradox that 
late-nineteenth-century expansion was 
an indication of decline. Even at 
its height (whenever that precisely 
was), ludicious scholars have dis- 
covered politicians and officials who 
were acutely conscious of the cracks 
in the imperial fabric. Yet, despite 
all the strain, the “Weary Titan" 
staggered through the Great War 
ana, amid hints of mortality, was 
more extensive at its close than it 
had been when the conflict began. 
John Darwin's penetrating new 
study begins at this point. Tne jack- 
et on his book has a photograph of 
Winston Churchill visiting the 
Pyramids during a trip to Egypt as 
Colonial Secretary in March 1921. 
Like other members of his official 

E , he is doing his beat to smile 
inly astride a camel. One (more 
suitably attired) “native” stands in- 
scrutably in front of the beasts. A 
sphinx peers down enigmatically on 
the scene. Where are the British 
going? Who is in control? It is 
against this background that the 
author provides some helpful answers 
to this riddle of the sands. 

He is not, in general, concerned 
with grand debate about the fate of 
empire. His opening chapter on the 
traditions of imperial policy is mod- 
est in scope though sound in sub- 
stance. He is content to reiterate the 
view that British foreign policy be- 
fore 1914 was fundamentally defensive 
in character. Parliamentary sanction 
for intervention or annexation could 
be obtained, but it was not to be 
undertaken lightly; overseas expedi- 
tions were hazardous. And, despite 
the alarm of the Boer War. perhaps 
diplomatic means could preserve the 
empire by exploiting divisions among 
rivals. So long as caution was ex- 
ercized, the task of preservation was 
manageable. The author sees little 
sign, prior to the outbreak of war in 
1914, either internally or externally, 
of that Intense pressure which was, 
he suggests, to compel a reappraisal 
of the scope and manner of imperial 
control after 1918. The war Itself 
soon led to the questioning of many 
old assumptions. By 1916, a “for- 
ward” policy, at least in the Middle 
East, was no longer out of the ques- 
tion. The safeguarding of oil, though 
not dominant, became increasingly 
important.- • Such a' strategy might 
well require the Indian army to en- 
force it; something which, in turn, 
would stress the continued import- 
ance of India itself in the imperial 
network. There were those (and 
Darwin instances Milner) who as late 
as June 1918 could envisage France 
and Italy being driven out of the war 
- in which case Britain might come 
to depend on supplies from India 
and Australia. At any rate, whatever 
their diverse backgrounds, he sees 
the leaders of the coalition sharing a 
common conviction, that Britain's 
. placO' Jn ‘ the ’ WCirid ■ rested oh ' her 
possession Of a great ' overseas 
empire. 

It soon became dear, however, in 
1919 -that a new expansion of the 
'British Empire on a grand scale was 
not feasible. The domestic environ- 
ment :\yas not favourable to the 
maintenance of significant military 
might, even if the country could 
have afforded it. A careful chapter 
(though necessarily written before 
Kenneth O. Morgan’s book was pub- 
lished), looks at the politics of the 
Coalition , government to bring out 
how limited was its scope for adven- 
ture. Developments within India and 
Egypt, and the domestic-imperial cri- 
sis represented by Ireland,, combined 
In what the apthOT calls an “inti mi- 
: dating 1 concatenation” . to produce 
anxiety on' a scale not anticipated. ■ 

■ Having stated the general context, 
therefore,, the rest of the book is 
devoted to a careful analysis of Brit- 


ish policy in Egypt and the Middle 
East Darwin sketches in the internal 
developments in the area which 
caused the problems in the first 
place, but he is less concerned with 
the evolution of “nationalism” as 
such than with the perceptions of 
British officials on the spot nnd the 
political interplay between Cairo and 
the Cabinet. He has a shrewd eye 
for the tensions within the Cabinet 
itself, some personal, some over 
policy issues. He has no doubt that it 
was the Prime Minister who could 
sway the issue. Gradually, we see 
ministers, on the whole, accepting 
the view that British interests were 
best served by relaxing British sur- 
veillance over Egyptian internal 
affairs. This could be so only as long 
as the monopoly of foreign influence 
was maintained. Darwin is emphatic 
on this point. The agreement of 1922 
was not the capitulation of an enfeeb- 
led power but a husbanding of 
strength for where it might need to 
be directly deployed in tne interests 
of the imperial system. The advo- 
cates of conciliation were generally 
proconsular and Conservative. In the 
context of Ireland it did no harm for 
Lloyd George to appear to be more 
imperialist than the imperialists. 

The focus in the third part of the 
book shifts north and east. There 
were nearly a million British and 
Indian troops in the Middle East at 
the end of the war. In the triangle 
represented by Constantinople, tne 
Caspian and India, Britain was domi- 
nant. Moreover, while, in 1916, 
promises hnd been made to France 
without too much anxiety, the scene 
was transformed by the defeat of 
Turkey and the decline, at least for 
the time being, of Russia. In this 
context, France was now a menace 
and hindered the consolidation of 
the network of client collaborators 
sought by Curzon. Darwin patiently 
explores the conflicts which this 
position engendered. Curzon, he be- 
lieves, was convinced that the milit- 
ary defeat of Turkey was inadequate 
if it was not accompanied by the end 
of her special status in the Islamic 
world. Lloyd George, too. had ambi- 
tious plans - which depended upon a 
sustained Hellenic revival. Col- 

leagues began to worry about costs 
and the military presence, and 
Edwin Montagu went on worrying 
about the followers of Islam in India. 
The author skilfully traces the path 
to disaster. On Cnanak itself aim. 
how the Cabinet reacted to the crisis 
he has written at grenter length else- 
where, in an .article to wnich he 
bashfully refers only in his final ref- 
erence note. If at times the argu- 
ment seems a little too subtle, jus 
general conclusion is consonant with 
the detail he has described. What- 
ever their shortcomings and mlsjudg- 
ments, there was little in the man- 
oeuvres of ministers to suggest that 
there was an overall loss of confi- 
dence in the future of the British 
world-system. 

After a short - perhaps too short - 
excursus on Indian policy and a brief 
discussion of oil which suggests that 
the search for a monopoly cannot be 
considered the key to the Strategy 01 
the coalition In the Middle East, 
Darwin recapitulates this fun- 
damental argument. The immediate 
post-war years seemed to demand a 
new basis for the exercise of para - 
mountcy and a different attitude to 
“subject peoples". That proved ditn- 
cult to devise and maintain, but not 
impossible. There was 1 no pervasive 
general pessimism nor a ‘ nerveless 
collapse in the face , of insurgent 
nationalism". Certainly, the bubble 


was nationalism so potent that the 
foundations of empire were shat- 
tered, And, after all, imperial rule 
had never been free from anxiety. 

Dr Darwin has written a thought- 
ful and persuasive book, although 
some readers will wonder about, (he 
virtual exclusion of any discussion, ot 
the place of Palestine in this Middle 
Eastern constellation! Even the ini- 
tial characterization of: Balfour Sna 
description of his views tpakes no 
mention of the declaration concern- 
ing a National Home for the Jews. 
In it book with this title, more than a 

E assing reference would, ieem t° 
ave baenTu order., 
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her of the ruling classes”, and thus 
unable to accept -the vast number of 
contradictory opinions that arc 
necessary to it ‘Progressive’” of his 
day. 


U is appropriate, since Ford Madox 
Ford’s nest novel is one of delayed 
perceptions, that perception of Ford 
as a major writer has been so long in 
materializing. That recognition, once 
so grudging, now shows signs of 
turning into an academic industry, 
with three new books already pub- 
lished (his year. 


The war - at first - changed no- 
thing. Ford, still burdened with his 
German surname, Hueffer, quickly 
turned out two propaganda books 
extolling traditional Englishness and 
worrying that England had become 


dank collapse, one is left with style. 
“The mob may sack Versailles; the 
Trianon may tall". Ford’s uncertain 
narrator, John Dowell, writes pain- 
fully; "surely the minuet - the 
minuet itself is dancing itself away 
into the furthest stars”. 


rendering the world between 1912 
ami 1920. . . . Ford is so faithful to 
the historical realities of the decade 
. . . that he uses (lie changing form 
of the quanet to reveal the historical 
genesis of modernism itself.” 


re-examine Ford’s writings. The pro- 
cess takes us through some tedious 
writing - Ford's as well as Green’s - 
and some murky discussion of the 
1920s Social Credit movement and 


much like Germany, too "socialist", 
too "materialist”. Germany whs the 
embodiment of Ford’s nightmare of 


In The Good Soldier's nihilistic 
world of late summer iyi*l, poignan- 
cy and horror mesh. In the sprawling 
post-war tetralogy of the !920s, Pa- 


Tietiens renounces ‘ parades" - the 
iscrcuited inherited codes. The war 


discredited inherited codes. The war 
“had coarsened him and hardened 


other concents difficult to connect 
plausibly with Ford- Even so, at least 
one political aspect of Ford's prose 


post-war tetralogy of the 1920s, Pa- 
rade's End, Fora attempted to recon- 
struct what was usable in the old 


him. There was no other way to look 
at it. It had made him reach a point 


total state control, already making its 
inronds into his England. The “pub- 
lic school spirit - in many wavs the 
finest product of a civilization'* - he 
mourned as "already on the wane”, 
its traditions "exploded". 


Robert Green’s study of the poli- 
tical content, implicit as well as ex- 
plicit, in Ford’s writings, demons- 


trates that Ford, even in his early 
historical novels, concerned himself 
with the condition of England. For 
the most part, however, when he has 
noi been dismissed as a Pre- 
Raphaelite anachronism, a purveyor 
of a sentimental, nostalgic, late- 
Victorian outlook churacterized by 
his last Tory gentleman, the much- 
sinned-against Christopher Tietjens 
of Parade's End, Ford has been 
valued as an urtist who placed tech- 
nique above content. 

For Green, such a view is a hasty 

S ;enera1ization. Ford, he notes, was 
ond of describing himself during the 
Edwardian years, as a "Tory revolu- 
tionary", faithful to the traditional 
primacy of landed aristocracy and 
Established Church, but hostile to 
imperial sway over peoples who 
should rule themselves. The early 
Inheritors (1901), a science-fiction 
collaboration with Joseph Conrad 
(who had similar anti-colonial ideas), 


His own explosion would come, 
quietly, in the restrained technical 
brilliance of The Good Soldier 


world order he once celebrated, the 
poignancy and horror now counter- 
pointed in a work of symphonic 
rather than chamber proportions. 
Educated by betrayal and fidelity in 
love and war, Christopher Tietjens 
makes decisions in the closing sec- 
tions of the cycle which the pre-war 
Ford could not have countenanced. 
The post-war Tietjens rejects the 


at which he would no longer stand 
unbearable tilings. . . . Feudalism 


was finished; its last vestiges were 


S ;onc. It held no place (or him". Not 
or Ford himself. But the wan lost 


lor Ford himself. But the wan lost 
novels, and the more colourful 


memoir writings nf his final decade, 
suggest (hat tiie struggle to create 


(1915), the first chapters of which 
fittingly appeared in Wyndliam Lew- 


public school ambience of the Civil 
Service, and his upper-class bitcli- 


is's avant-garde (and short-lived) 
Blast. Ambivalence and unreliability 
are the constituents of the novel; no 
character is offered as n model of 
human behaviour, and there is no 


goddess of a wife, eschewing his 
oast, in Green's words, “to live on 
liis wits as an antique-dealer nnd 
small-holder ; and to live with a(n 


single standard of veracity. The in- 
terlocking complexities of the now- 


intensely loyal] woman of inferior 
social status. These [choices] could 
scarcely have been made by the Tiet- 
jens of Some Do Not”, the first 
novel in the series. 


familiar plot unwind like a format 
dance, recalling Wilde's claim in Do- 
rian Gray (unmentioned by Green) 
that "the morality of art consists in 
the perfect use of an imperfect 
medium ... An ethical sympathy in 
an artist is an unpardonable manner- 


ism of style". Growing up as a self- 
confessed disciple of Rossetti, and 


confessed disciple of Rossetti, and 
maturing in the 1890s, Ford seems to 
have returned to such insights when 
faced with the contradictions of a 


world in which respectability had re- 
placed responsibility. When stan- 


Whatever the controversies over 
whether the stylistically different 
fourth novel, Last Post, is an artistic 
excrescence which breaks the con- 
tinuity of the cycle. Green sees it as 
essential. “From the standpoint of 
Last Post we look back on Some Do 
Not as being almost 3n innocent vi- 
sion . . . Last Post makes us see that 
Parade’s End is not only about the 
derangements caused by the war [but 
also] the changes in seeing and 


Parade's End had used Ford up as 
im imaginative writer. Green is hard- 
pressed, too, to find substantive poli- 
tical Implications in (he writings of 
the 1930s, although he notes thal 
Ford “dissociated himself from Fran- 
co'' and hoped that Hitler's end - 
"soon - muy be a long stay in a cage 
in the Tiergarten of some small 
South German town". The failed 
thriller Vive /«' Roy (1936) posits a 
conflict for power in France between 
royalists and Communists, some of 
whom arc "humanitarian". One. a 
M. Arzipanopov, represents to 
Green, in a rare bit of wit, "a figure 
whose very name exemplifies Ford's 
confusion of ideology' with gastro- 
nomy". At the end In 1939 Ford was 
working on "Left Turn”, a novel 
about the radical intelligentsia of the 
1930s. 

Even the dedicated Robert Green 
must gloss over some of Ford’s thir- 


one political aspect of Ford's prose 
remains to be explored. Explicitly a 
symbol nf his age, the Edward 
Ashburnhum of 7 tie Good Sotider 
shares a name with the sovereign in 
the period in which the novel is set. 
He also shares many of his personal 
traits, from interests in womanizing, 
dancing and cards, to a gentlemanly 

E uritanism of surface behaviour. 

oth frequented spas - Nauheim in 
the novel, Maricnbad in Edward 
VIFs life. Both were involved with 
Parisian "grand horizontals" - La 
Belle Otero, among others, in the 
King’s case; La Dolciqiiita in 
Asnburnhnm's life. Both men first 
saw their wives in photographs fur- 


nished by the families, and both 
wives tolcruted, as was expected, 


wives tolcruted, as was expected, 
their husbands’ extra-curricular dal- 


liances. Even Ed ward '5 reign of nine 
years, three months and fourteen 
days is very close to the "nine years, 
and six months less four days" which 
passed before John Dowell discovers 
the "rottenness' 1 of his "goodly ap- 


ple”. For many, the Edwardian age 
closes with the outbreak of war 


rather thun with Edward’s death in 
1910. The dates nround which The 
Good Soldier revolves arc a series of 
fourths of August. On that date in 
1914, as progress an the novel 
neared the final chapters, Gieat Bri- 
tain would enter (lie Great War. 


!y-lwo novels and nearly eighty 
books, having established that there 
is a political context in which to 


There may be an ironic symbolism 
permeating The Good Soldier which 


permeating 77it? Good Soldier which 
is Ford’s most powerful political 
statement. 


was a thinly disguised attack on the 
politicians he blamed for the Boer 
war. Nevertheless, Ford was sceptic- 


lamed for the Boer 


Romantic conduit 


al of both Liberalism and Labour, 
seeing only more bureaucracy - “an 
unconcerned, soulless . . . machine", 
To earn a livelihood. Ford 
churned out a book or more every 


By Stoddard Martin 


year until 1915. Since he looked 
backward more hopefully than he 


looked forward, Green blames a 
“lack of any coherent vision of the 


J. R. HAMMOND: . 

An Edgar Allan Poe Companion 
205pp. Macmillan. £15. 

0 333 27571 3 


fulure" for the "fractured endings” 
of Ford's contemporary novels. One 
might, more convincingly, blame his 
technical experiments, liis slipshod 
haste, his uninspired plotting and 
cardboard characterization. Still, 
during those years he did drift into 
the Liberal Party when the Cham- 
berlain faction dominated the Con- 


RAYMOND FOYE (Editor) 
The Unknown Poc 


“boyish poet-love" ■ for Mary Cha- 
worth could have been attached to 
"any maiden not immediately and 
positively repulsive", for it wns “the 
incarnation of the ideal that haunted 
the fancy of the poet”. Poc gave the 
most extreme expression in English 
of the aspiration to verbal music and 
the solitary Ideal, This Is what 
Attracted . the French. The Unknown 
Poe reminds us that, were it not for 


ly says “much has been written" and 
refers us in a footnote to Harold 


Beaver's appendix to the Penguin 
edition of Pym. In another footnote 


An anthology of fugitive writings 
bv Edgar Allan Poe 


Baudelaire, Poe might have been 
lost to posterity. Five volumes of 


Humnmml mentions that Henry 
James wrote about Poe, yet nowhere 
does he consider James's debt to (he 
other great American manipulator of 
tiie undependable first person. Ham- 
mond mentions that Jack London 
was Inspired by "The Masque of the 
Red Death" when he wrote The 


by Edgar Allan Poe 

117pp. San Francisco: City Lights 

Books. $5.95. 

0 87286 110 4 


servatives, only to drift out again a 
few years later, finding thereafter no 
political home. Although his English 
Review, founded in 1909, proclaimed 


non-commitment while publishing 
articles supporting the classes against 


Thomas Mann regarded Poe’s “Wil- 
liam Wilson” as one of the great 
short stories. Conrad was influenced 
by Poe’s Doppelgdnger. The Brown- 


lost to posterity. Five volumes of 
Baudelaire’s complete wojks were 
translations of Poe. Two of Baude- 
laire's introductions to these are In- 
cluded by Foyc. The pieces arc 
typical of the French casuistical 
tendency to referred autobiography. 
Poe may have been remarkably simi- 
lar to him in background, looks, and 


Scarlet Plague ; but what of the fact 
(lint the narrator o ( The Sea Wolf is 


the author of a study on poe, or that 
(he whole of The Mutiny of the Elsi- 
nore, which starts in Baltimore and 


supporting tne classes against 
me masses, Ford also printea pro- 
letarian rebels like D. H. Lawrence 


sensibility; but he was consistently 
more scientific, practical, and 
humorous than Baudelaire liked to 


ings admired Poe’s poetry. And in , - 

his Poe Companion L U. Hammond ma J, ntaini 
reminds us that T. S. Eliot singled 


note, which starts in Baltimore and 
goes to the South Pole, may be a 
version of Arthur Gordon Pym ? 
Hemingway's admiration for Poe is 
not mentioned. Nor is the debt of 
thp "Tough Guys": James M. Cain 
for his variations on the obsessive 


sketch and critical assessments. 
Hammond's occasional fulsomeness 
is no worse than that of earlier Poe 
partisans, and the hook should prove 
useful to students. Die Unknown 
Poe will be more exciting to them. 
The title is a misnomer: certainly the 
longest prose piece. "The Imp of the 
Perverse", is available in nn Urolo- 
gies. But the collection is a publica- 
tion with n purpose. Lawrence Fcrl-_ 
inchetti "suggested the need for such 
a Dook" ana City Lights have pub- 
lished it. Ferlinghetti and what is left 
of his Beat poet crowd are still con- 
cerned with bringing the Left Unnk 
to America via North Beach - nearly 
half The Unknown Poc is given over 
to encomiums by famous Decndenls, 
Symbolists, ana Surrealists. City 
Lights follows Baudelaire in regarding 


first person; Hammett and Chandler 
for detectives deriving (via Conan 
Doyle) from Dupin, nnd for fascina- 
tion with the decadent, the rarefied, 
and the perverse. 

As founder of the H. G. Wells 
Society, Hammond is belter at point- 
ing out the benefits of Poe to the 
author of The War of the Worlds. 
His “companion" provides valuable 
dictionaries of titles, characters, and 
places as well as a biographical 


Poe's Tote as the fault of a materialis- 
tic, philistine America: he is cele- 


~ por tending, possibly, that such en- 
counters with modern literary sensi- 
pmty would eventually erode his 
loyalties to a regressive, If comfort- 
able, social code. 


out this American precursor for 
grudging praise. Hammond's claims 
for Poe's originality as poet, critic, 


For a century Poe was presumed 
to be an anomaly in American litera- 


and storyteller are grand; but just 
how original was he? Hammond 


lure. Both Hammond and Foye de- 
cry this error, but neither offers an 
adequate assessment of his influence. 


Ford’s fiction up to 1914 bored 
W much as it bored his dwind- 
“ n 8 public. “He was never to write 
a*. many undistinguished novels so 

□uinU.i" n- tt 


quickly’’. Green writes. Even there 
rord s pre-war characters include fin 


*l 0r “ s pre-war characters include (in 
A Call) a wealthy young laniddwner 
of neurotic tendencies who somehow 
becomes Foreign Secretary - certain- 
.Jy at least the beginnings of some 

QOUbtS ahnnt ihn trorlitinnal nillno 


mentions "the Shelley-Gpdwin circle" 
as an influence on him - Caleb 
Wiliams, Frankenstein and The Lasr 
Man. He also points out that Poe’s 
most important aesthetic statement - 
that a poem must give .pleasure -not ; 
truth, tnat music is essential, that the 
ultimate object is "oiir most Indefi- 
nite conception” - came almost ver- 


Hammond spends so much time on 
the seminal place of Poe’s work in 
crime and science fiction that when 
he gets to the relationship of Arthur 
Gordon Pym to Moby Dick he mere- 


brated as a precursor in a literary 
insurrection that really only exploded 
in the 1950s. It is an interesting 
position, but one that needs further 
exploration. Can we really see the 
work of Kerouuc and Ginsberg as 
the fruition of the four conditions for 
happiness that Baudelaire liked to 
quote from Poe; “life in the open 
air, the love of a woman, detach- 
ment from all ambition, and the crea- 
tion df a new beauty ”7 


batim from Biographla Liieraria. Poe 
in fact was the conduit through 


Living forces 


class. Dudley Leicester’s servant has 
wtat may be the only good line 
among seven novels in five years 


which many early Romantic motifs 
were passed on to French writers of 
the late nineteenth century, who in 
him passed them on to Wilde, 
Symons, Yeats, at al. But too little is 
known about Poe’s reading; and 
sometimes the impression is left that 
ideas , leapt from his skull like 
Athene from the forehead of Zeus. 


when he observes, as might have 
Oscdr Wilde’s valet Lane in Earnest , 


"It’s only gentlemen of leisure who 
S? n toink of their hats at all times”.. 


wivu iibu qv an nutvo >. 

so, Ford found liberal demo- 
(Green quotes Arthur Mizen- 
w s biography) dominated by “shady 
iWpijalists, venal politicians, and an 
electorate stuffed with fatuous ideas 
?: * ts owi wisdom by a shoddy sys- 
'2? ,°f universal education". What 


By Rupert Christiansen 


life against death". Such ambition has 
its dangers: Diana Trilling justifiably, 
claimed that Armies of the Night 
“makes a tragic confrontation of what 


nique which denied him a fully Indi- 
vidual voice. Perhaps the analysis of 
the novels of the 1950s and early 60s 
is tpo- programmatic and literary, but 
the reportage, or rather the vision, 
of the Kennedy and Vietnam 
periods, narrated, by the “non-fiction 
hero . ... that protean' person tailed 
Mailer", is greatly enhanced by Be- 
giebing's perspective. : 

Begiebing also illuminates less-, 
favoured works of the 1970s such as Of 
a Fire on the Moon and The Fight,- by 
suggesting that they reveal a shift In 
ideas rather than a repetition of the 
previously positioned dualisms - life 
and .technology, man . and woman, 
rebel and couormist. The important: 


The Unknown Poe gives some in- 
dication of Poe’s early interests and 
reading. Raymond Foye includes a 
fragment called “Shelley ®nd the 
Poetic Abandon", in which Poe 


ROBERT J. BEGIEBING: ■ 

Ada of Regeneration 

Allegory and Archetype in the Works 

of Norman Mailer 

209pp., University 1 of Missouri Press, 


■was In substance only a nervous foray”. 
For the .author of this monograph, 
however, the point is precisely that 


£12...' ’ 

0 8262 0310 8 


Mailer is neither novelist nor reporter, 
but visionary allegorist, writing texts, 
-in which the material world is given 
transcendental meaning". ...... 


' Begiebing’s attempt to (race Mail- 
er’s allegorical, mode defined by 


jjniaJns surprising, even for a novel- 
.8L always able' to swallow his own 


'* H, u ^ abIe t0 swallow his own 
& r ?PWcal inventions, is that 
parents were a German 
journalist and the daughter 
taw,! rare !y-pro$perous bohemian 
r'pini^.u P?* ntcr ’ he continued to 
that., he was "ex officio a mem- 


Norman Mailer's raoralism fails always 


reference. to Jung -falters immediately suggesting 
In havinii to write off the naturalism of ideas, rathi 


had a do-ojr-dle quality - “The final 
purpose of art is to, intensify, to 


in having to write off the naturalism of 
The Naked and the Dead as "deriva- 


splrit alone”, -but condemns nun ior 
creating a “school of lawlessness 
and brands his poems “rhapsbdies", 
"rough notes", and "stenographic, 
memoranda”. Foye also includes a 
piece entitled "The name of Love 
m which Poe observes that Byrons 


exacerbate,; the qiora! consciousness of 
people”, he wrote - arid he has been, 
ever undaunted by the highest issues: 
Robert Begiebing sees Mailer's books 
as "a series of explorations into the 


five” and "mechanistic' 1 , simply be- 
cause it is not allegorical r but the thesis 
is geherally fruitful 1 . Begiebing empha- 
sizes. the intensity. 1 of Mailer s Trans- 
cendental topi, . his. efforts towards 


forces operating in our lives” in which 
“the principle tnerne is the Struggle of 


"heroic consciousness" and his use of. 
tne *‘hero as metaphor", well as 
his disaf feqt tort with a fictional tech- 


ences far closer than Jung, whose 
theory . of . archetypes . ill-fits Mailer's 
robust .existentialism. 


1 : I I* 
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The Euboeans who stayed at home 


By David Rid g way 

M. R. i’OPfiAM anil L. II. SACK Eli 
(Editors: 

I .eft ami i I 

I he Iron Age: The Settlement and the 
Cemeteries 

Plates Volume, 2K*I plates. £27. Text 
volume, 464pp. £46. 

Thames and Hudson for the British 
School of Archaeology ui Athens 
0 5QQ 96014 3 

The Euboeans were the first Greeks 10 
revive commercial relations with the 
non-Greek world at the end oF the 
post-Mycenacan Dark Age. They were 
trading with the indigenous Iron Age 
inhabitants of Campania and Etruria 
early in the eighth century BC'. and 
these pre-colonial exchanges were 
soon nut on a firmer footing with the 
establishment of a permanent 
Euboeaii home ut Pillickoussai (Lacco 
Amcno d’Jschia), within sight of the 
Italian mainland at the north end of llic 
Bay of Naples. Pithekoussui acted as a 
Western clearing-house for the adv- 
anced technology, literacy mid new 
ideas of all kinds brought from Greece 
and Syria, where Euboeans had hnd a i 
stake since the late ninth century in the i 
m utti-national emporium of Al Mina at I 
the mouth of the Orontes. j 


cisc: i lie Iron Age sell lenient, uccuin- 
ivinicil in I he event by no fewer them 
five .separate luirij I grounds discovered 
by chance and excavated in colliibora- 
tlun wilh the Greek Arcliaenlugic.il 
Service. |n due course, a second instal- 
ment will account for the earlier 
periods attested beneath the Iron Age 
levels: a large mid intensively occupied 
Late Bronze Age settlement and, he- 
j® w dm again, further evidence for 
Early and Middle Urunzc Age habita- 
tion. 

In round figures, the period repre- 
sented to differing degrees on the 
component sites described in Lefkandi 
/ extends from 11(10 to 700 bc, and is 
divided into four approximately dated 
phases: Submycenaean (1100-1050), 
Protogeometric ( 1050-000), Sub- 

Protogeomelrie f 96(1-750) and Late 
Gen metric (75(f-7fHJ), with six subJivj- 
siuns between I05(J and 75(1. This 
wniewh.it arcane terminulogv is based 
on the classification of stratified pot- 
tery, which provides the essential 
framework of stylistic development for 

mnvprcii^n inio _ ■ 
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conversion into absolute chronology 
by the reliable association (at Lefkandi 
or elsewhere) of suitably diagnostic 
pieces will* items of known date. The 
recognition and deployment of ceramic 
maim til in this way - and in this 

massive quantity -required meticulous 
attention to detail coupled with the 
breadth of vision that keeps the wood 
as well as the trees in sight at all limes: 
rare and unfashionable qualities, com- 
bined to brilliant effect in the late 
Vincent Deshorough's critical study of 
the pottery in the Submycenaean - 
Sub-Protogeometric range (1100-750). 
submitted to the editors only four 
weeks before his death in July 1978. 

Eastern and Western preferences for 
particular types of Eli ocean pottery 
can now be compared in greater detail 
with the goods available at home. The 
sustained popularity of Euboean sky- 
phoi (dnnking-cups) nbroad is thus 
seen to be even more striking than it 
was before. Some of the exported 
examples will have belonged to emig- 
rants, white others were surely articles 
” (fade In their own right: perhaps we 
should consider the potential relevance 
of this most personal of vase-forms to 
the Consumption of a specifically 
Euboean beverage - like the tea which 

orousnt its nu>n — j j ■_ ■ 


Appreciation of Euboea's vital role 
in ending the isolation of early Greece 
is derived primarily from the findings 
of post-war archaeology. If was not 
until 1966 that the excavator of Pithe- 
koussai, Giorgio Buchner, felt able to 
declare bluntly chat “with the posses- 
sion of the base of AL MEna in the East 
and that of Pithekoussai in the West, 
the Euboeans were, from about 775 to 
700 ac, the masters of the trade 
between the Eastern Mediterranean 
and Central Italy”. This being the case, 
we might be forgiven for expecting to 
read ancient and modern accounts of 
later Euboean developments, compara- 
.We.withfhope attained by Athens and 
totinthTherearena such accounts, 
and it is clear that there were no such 
developments. The reason seems to bc 
concealed in the ancient literary refer- 

fiiuc in ...I... n. ii * 


i- les is especially mfurmaiivc: favoured 
ii thr« Hi ghoul Sub-Pro logcnmeirk:, it had 
I already been developed before l JlHJ in 

- Late Pmtngcnmcirie - .mil developed 
I moreover at Lefkandi or in its sur- 

- rounding region. The Lefkamlian 
r series provides a useful yardstick 
j against which the overseas occurrences 
I of this and of related types can be 

gauged and further assessed in the new 
light shed by items imported to Lefkuti- 
di. From the Protogeometric phase 
onwards, in fact, a number of finds 
hear witness to reciprocity of contact 
with northern Greece, the Islands, 
Attica, Cyprus and the Levant; most 
remarkably, the appearance of a Syro- 
Palcstinian juglet in a late eleventh- 
century tomb pre-dates the Euboean 
presence at Al Mina by two centuries. 

The odd word "Sub-Proto- 
gcoinetric" accurately reflects an 
odd situation. Between 9UU and 750, 
the output of the Lefkandi potters was- 
extraordinarily unenterprising. While 
new Early and Middle Geometric 
styles were being invented in other 
parts of Greece, notably Athens, the 
Lefkandians were content to use and to 
export what can only be classified as 
devolved Protogeometric vases. Far 
from implying an inward-looking or 
lethargic society, this ceramic conser- 
vatism actually prompts the conclusion 
that, in the period indicated, the 
Euboeans had chosen - or had heen 
constrained to find - more profitable 
ways of occupying their time at home 
no less than abroad. 


amber and crystal, vessels of faience 
and bronze, and a Cypriot bronze 
mace-head. For good measure, a terra- 
cotta centaur (divided between two 
early ninth-century tombs) points to 
Cyprus for the method of its manufac- 
ture and to Thessaly ns the homeland 
of its subject; this unique figure is unc 
of the must memorable surviving 
pieces nf early Greek sculpture. 

After about 825, occupation ut Lef- 
kandi continues on a reduced scale 
until hurried abandonment and final 
destruction around 600 - Lefkandi 
was presumably u casualty of the 
Lelamine War. By 750, the persistent 
Protogeometric tradition in pottery 
had at last been supplanted bv the 
eclectic but distinctive Euboean' Late 
Geometric wares familiar at Al Mina 
nnd Pithekoussai. No Late Geometric 
anivcs have been found in the Lefkandi 
burial grounds; nnd John Boardman 
prefaces his account of the sherds from 
the settlement with the frank warning 
that the classes to which they belong 
are better represented in the Greek 


- apparently around 700 - between the 
hvo main Euboean towns, Chalcis and 
Eretria, for possession of the Lelamine 
Plain. Three centuries later, Thucy- 
• dides recalled that “the rest of the 
Greek world also divided in alliance 
With one side or the other" in this 
conflict - which suggests that eighth- 
century Euboean amirs were impor- 
tant enough to evoke concrete express- 
ion of aristocratic guest- friendship on 
the contemporary Homeric scale. We 
do not know who wort the "Leiantfne 
War ; the evidence of archaeology 
indicates that 'Euboea's foreign trade 
was among the losses, and that by 700 
othdrs were already reaping the be- 
nefits of her pioneering Eastern and 
Western operations. 

The achievements of the early 
Euboean navigators had been largely 
forgotten when Greek history came to 
be written, and excavation can give us 
no more than a pale reflection oft hem. 
Worse still, as in the case of the 
Phoenicians, we know more about the 
ninth and eighth -century Euboeans 
who went abroad than we do about 
Whostay^athome,. Qialcis .lies 
beheath ; the modern towoof thesame 
U thus thepqly-earlyGrcek 
importance that has 
hardly bfe«n excavated at alii its! terri- 
to have supported sub- 
, St^ntial t humuit occupation from at 
le&st the; f pur tee nth century ac. In 
- sharp ;cpnlrast, the current. Greek and 
Swiss excavations at Eretria have so far- 
revealed no signs of IJfe prior to the late 
ninth. In these tantalizing circum- 
stances, nothing could be more Welcome 
tnah definitive publication of llje 1964- 
.: ”7® excavations conducted by the 
British School at Athens near Lefkan- 
; di, strategically - and perhaps uncom- 
fortably -• situated on the coast halfway 
between! Chalcis, and Eretria; ■ 


... — IVICilll- 

while, Desborough’s analysis of the 
skypJios-type with pendent concentric 
semi-circles painted between its hand- 


Significantly. a context dated around 
900 yielded fragments of crucibles and 
lost-wax moulds: foundry refuse 
which shows that metal was being 
melted on the site in preparation for 
sophisticated casting. On this basis, 
Hector Catling argues controversially 
for continuous development in local 
metallurgy, and against reintro- 
duction of bronze-working exper- 
tise to Greece at the end of the Dark 
Age. Neither model precludes the 
presence at Lefkandi of a bronze-smith 
with Eastern experience and perhaps 
materials, and both accord well with 
other evidence for an outstanding 
degree of prosperity that lasted there 
until the late ninth century. To date, no 
contemporary centre on the Greek 
mainland has produced anything like 
the material wealth attested at Lelkan- 
di in this phase: impressive quantities 
of gold (including ear-rings ofMacedo- 
nian and Phoenician origin), a mass of 
Egyptlanizlng figurines, beads of 


are better represented in the Greek 
and Swiss excavationsat Eretria, which 
comes to prominence as Lefkandi 
declines. The latter feature could be 
taken as confirmation of the Swiss 
f gators ’.theory that Lefkandi is the 
‘Old Eretria” of the ancient written 
sources. A population movement (of 
15 km) in the late ninth century from 
Lefkandi to “New Eretria” is certainly 
feasible on the archaeological evidence 
presently available from Doth centres; 
the possibility that nothing more for- 
mal was involved emerges from Mer- 
vyn Popham’s prudent distinction be- 
tween internal migration and the trans- 
fer of a name, when the Augustan 
geographer Strabo attributed the 
foundation of Pithekoussai to Chald- 
eans and Eretrians, which Eretria did 
he have in mind? We still do not know. 
By his time, could not “Chalcidians 
and Eretrians” be no more than a 
literary synonym for Euboeans from 
anywhere - including those from a site 
one since deserted, and hence name- 
less? 

The editors’ historical conclusions 
are more cautious than this reviewer's 
and understandably so: throughout, an 
almost embarrassing volume of mate- 
rial was recovered from a very small 
proportion of the whole site. Although 


suspend further conjecture until cur- 
rent excavations at Eretria have fimh 
er clarified the earlier history 0 ,h5i 
■ ile. and until .something is known n 

it C fhe Und d . eve, °P mc nt of Chalci! 
nt the stage vye huve been considering " 

h wonH h? thCre - I s li,t ! e ,0 & 

it would be surprising indeed if Hr 

Mniff ,a -V C H S u° n i k° me front were 
unaffected by the progress of famon 

for’th^P fhVV 116 convemi °na! dale 
lor the establishment of the Euboean 

base at Al Mina; by 750. PilhekoS 
had attmned its largest size, and was 
demonstrably capable of supporting a 
considerabie permanent conrmunit/of 
metai-workers, potters and traders. 
Lefkmidhins based at the mouth of the 
Orontes in the laic ninth century might 
wel! have been the first Euboeans to 
hear of the good prospects in the West: 
th ? T successive contraction 
and decline of Lefkandi be the result - 
if only m pail - of increasing emigra- 
tion to the Bay of Naples? However 
crude, this suggestion dues at least In’ 

l<1 anciiio, D.... I a . . J 


:: / "incusing emigra- 

tion to the Bay of Naples? However 
crude, this suggestion dues at least tn’ 
to answer Paul Auberson’s famous 
question about eighth-century 
Euboea, still open after six yeare: what 
is the relationship, chronological and 
otherwise, between the contemporary 
phenomena of major upheaval al home 
and the assumption of major commit- 
ments abroad? 

It will be clear from the foregoing 
that the British School at Athens has 
placed historians of early Greece yet 
Further in its debt. To my knowledge, 
no one has ever suggested that pottery 
typology could or should be translated 
without further ado into historical, 
social and economic narrative. Never- 
theless, where (as at Lefkandi) pottery 
constitutes by far the most abundant 
category of evidence retrieved, it pro- 
vides precisely those basic notions of 
relative order and absolute time that 
are indispensable to the achievement of 
loftier aims. Lefkandi / is a massive 
contribution to the better understand- 


r Mur ITIIWIV nmiuu^ll 

many hypotheses are thoughtfully re- 
viewed, there is simply not enough 
internal evidence to account for the 
apparent contraction of Lefkandi after 
825 and for its subsequent slow decline 
towards 700: "It would be wise to 


Braving the basalt 


By Micha el Roaf 

S. W. HELMS: 

Jawa 

Lost City of the Black Desert 

269pp. Methuen. £14.95.- 
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Unlike most reports of archaeologic- 
al excavations, this is not a straight- 
forward, dry-as-dusl account of what 
was found where, with dull discus- 
sions of the chronology and style of 
structures and objects; instead it is 

: rrd£hr hive happe.rtetl 'jn-jawa justH 
° ver 5,000; years ago,' arid ike story 
he; so vividly tells has the sort of plot ■ 
more’ often found in Science- fiction 
fantasies than in serious academic ’ 
works. The Illusion oFbeing In ■ the 
realm of science fiction is increased 
by the melodramatic hames of the 


hard journey to the promised land 
only to be diverted at the last mo- 
ment into one of the most inhospit- 
able regions of the earth, the basalt 
barrier which- stretches across the 
borders of Syria, Jordan, Saudi Ara- 
bia and Iraq. There at Jawa in Jor- 
dan this band of between 1 ,520 and 
2,280 souls settles and through tech- 
nological brilliance daringly attempts 
lo wrest a living from the shallow 
soil by building dams, canals, .and 
reservoirs to control and trap the 
fierce winter rains and floods and 
thus to provide sufficient water to 
last over the fiendishly hot summer 
season. According to Helms, their 
hard-won success contained the seeds 

establishing a: reHable pfrorinial wai 
tef supply they attracted vast num- 
bers of parasitic nomadic herdsmen 
the so-called “Old Men of Arabia” 
who previously had eked out a pre- , 
carious existence in the surroundLne 
desert. s 


by the melodramatic hames of the 
places that. Helms has! coined - the 
Black. Desert, bilad ash-shayian (the 
; country of the. devil), !ihe Road of 
jtne Rising Suii ~ and by- the occa- 
sional Arabic ■ word* and- ; . place- 
names which bring Frank Herbert's 


The story unfolds as one of ethnic 
and^ cultural tension between the 


Lefkandi is revealed in this highly 
technical report as a major Bronze Age 
and Iron A£e centre of which only a 
very small portion has been opened. 
Hie present pair of volumes describe, 
illustrate and interpret the results relat- 
ing to the original object of the exer- 


Dune to mind. Furthermore, i.uriie- 
rous. carefully worked scientific cal- 
culations throughout the text enepur- 
vW&hOi reader, to believe in what is 
.^at v fffst: sight , on incredible,' alien 1 
. world., !•;• | _. 

The stOry is indeed!, one of epic- 
and high advemUre:'. an- ousted agrir: 
cultural urban !. community front 
north-east Syria embarks on a long,' 


, .““'"‘■Oil II 1C 

urba h spacemen” and the indige- 
nous ‘Old Men". Initially the natives . 
were dominated both technologically 
psychologically. Between 1,858 
were allowed to 
I!®, l . n ouler lQw n beneath the 
high black walls of the- upper town, 
where their colonial niasters lived, 

■ ioon however, the natives outnum- 
bered the. colonists , and the balance ' 
of; power shifted. In the fourth, or 
fifth, summef after the arrival of the 

i Jawa Was 

attacked 6y the "Old Men of Aro- 
P ia .who, aided by their cousins Jiv- 
ing in the outer town, succeeded in • 


•*H' '•,.***' 
•I i ■ 


breaching the walls of the upper 
to P a JL d de fcating their erstwhile 
rulers. The “Old Men” tried to emu- 
late the enterprise of those they had 
conquered but, lacking the necessary 
expertise, their attempt to control 
the water supply failed and after a 
onef period they were forced to 
abandon this experiment in urban 
hfe in the Black Desert. 

A thousand years later there was a 
Second Foundation: the citadel of 
Jawa was re-occupied by people of 
the Middle Bronze Age. But this 
attempt too was short-lived and Jawa 
with its elaborate water systems, its 
massive fortification walls, and its 
^urban character reverted to its tradi- 
, TOl®-' aa a- i seasonal watering- 

hole for the “Old Men of Arabia?. 

Helms's account of the results of 
at.Jawa is an exciting one 
1 “d it is told in a compelling style, 
win i much of the basic evidence for ■ 
Ms hypotheses presented in the text 

j-' . > . ne *Hu*tratk»s and 

detailed, calculations of the various 
elements nece ssary for the life- 

,, Classical Contributions, a Festschrift 
to mark the sevendeth birthday of 
Malcolm Francis McGregor, Profes- 
sor m Classics Emeritus at the Unl- 
versjty of British Columbia, has re- 
cen ly been published (191pp. Locust 

'Thl^n Augustin. $30). 

The work, which has been edited by 

S ^ 8n ? 8r Shri! ®P ton aQ d ^e 

SctapfcTcoS- 

Ptolemies (1933) and concluding 


tury onwards, no small part of 
Euboea's early promise was fulfilled by 
the native peoples of Campania, 
Lalium and Etruria: their unique de- 
gree of Hellenizntion owes muen to the 
second and third generation of 
Euboean emigrants who were left to 
their own devices at Pithekoussai and 
Cumae after the events symbolized by 
the destruction of Lefkandi. We are 
beginning, at last, to appreciate the 
tradition to which they- were heirs. 


support systems of these ancient sett- 
lers. But is this interoretation of'the 
archaeological facts tne correct one? 
Here one must regretfully say that 
Helms’s theories are not the only 
ones which fit the facts and often not 
the most plausible. Nevertheless .the 
arguments are presented in such a 
way that the reader can easily dis- 
tinguish fact from fantasy and can 
decide for himself how much of (he 
story to believe. 

Although this stimulating and con- 
troversial study of Jawa wnl not con- 
vince many, and although its conclu- 
sions must be treated with caution, 
Svend Helms has written a fascinat- 
ing book. He. has given us the first 
comprehensive description of one of 
the best-preserved and most enigma- 
tic archaeological, sites in the Near 
East, and his reconstruction and 
analysis of its remarkable water sys- 
temk are particularly valuable. In 


Ignored by 
archaeologists. 


pedestrian 


' V»« t I, : 


with his essay on '‘The Floxlble 
Mind" iii John- Wood’s .and Harold 
G. .Coward’s Humanities in the Pres- 
ent Day (1979); The Festschrift in 1 - 
eludes contributions from -B. D- 
Meritt (with whom McGregor work- • 
ed closely on Athenian Tribute Lists) 
on “Kleon’s . Assessment of Tribute 
to Athens”, from Harold B. Matting- 
ley on “The ■ Themistokles Decree 
from Troizen: Transmission and Sta- 
tus”, and from K. J. Dover on “The 
Colloquial Stratum In Classical Attic 
Prose, • . r- - 
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Credentials of a chronicler 


By Jeremy Catto 

J. J. N. PALMER 1 Editor): 

Froissart: Historian 
203pp. Woodbridge, Suffolk: BoydeJI. 
£20. 

0 85115 146 9 

It is in the nature of great events to 
generate a mythology: so it has proved 
with the Persian wars of Greece, the 
French Revolution, even the Second 
World War. Sooner or later their epic 
and tragic potential is given a classic 
form, and a myth is created: at first a 
life-giving stimulus to the historian and 
his public, then a sustaining orthodoxy, 
ana at last, however Brilliant, an 
intellectual detritus, which obstructs 
understanding with an abiding deposit 
of preconceptions. For the power of 
the myth-makers commonly lasts far 
lunger, in attenuated or popularized 
form, than their reputation as accurate 
historians: Herodotus’ Xerxes, De 
Thou's Catherine de Medici, 
Michelet's Robespierre or even John 
Reed's Lenin have been superseded, 
exposed or radically modified, but 
their impression remains. 

J. N. N. Palmerand his collaborators 
now draw our attention to another 
myth-maker on the grand scale, Jean 
Froissart, the only contemporary to see 
the long struggle of Plantagenet and 
Valois as a single historical theme: a 
great river with innumerable tributary 
episodes, with eddies and backwaters, 
rapids, and one or two cataracts, its 
outcome not in sight. Everybody's 
fourteenth century, thereafter, has 
been Froissart's: Caxton's, the human- 
ists', Holinshed’s, Rapin's, Hume's, 
Chateaubriand’s, and Scott’s. Only 
after 1870, with the critical editions of 
Luce (still incomplete) and Kervyn de 
Lettenhove, was Froissart’s account 
systematically compared with docu- 
ments from the now accessible archives 
of European states, and less ambitious 
annals. The result was sobering. The 
times and places of many episodes 
were shown to be impossible, the 
moti ws of his characters duller than he 
said; even his named eye-witnesses 
proved unreliable. What Froissart 
could contribute to r sound chronogra- 
phy of the fourteenth century was 
limited. On the other hand, he could 
not simply be ignored, as some of his 
stones, like his account of John of 
Gaunt's capture of Castile’s pntronal 
snnne at Compostella, were remark- 
ably to the point. So professional 
historians have relegated him to an 
indeterminate limbo, from which Mr 
Palmer and his colleagues, in these ten 
essays, have set out to rescue him. 

Their work has "been well worth 
J'™ 1 *’ because Froissart has so much to 
tell, often unconsciously, about the 
participants in war, and something too 
about the princes and councillors who 
tried to direct them. We need not 
follow John Henneman's suggestion, 
ro his acute analysis of Charles V of 
France, that Froissart’s future repute 
hangs on what he has to say about “the 
behaviour of dlites in a military and 
political context": the dlites dance to 
Froissart’s tune and behave as he 
makes them behave for his own literary 
purpose. For, as the editor and some of 
me other contributors make : clear, 
there was a literary purpose, and 
constructive criticism must start by 
sorting out the genre of the Chrom- 
their audience, and the circumst- 
ances of their composition. 

N°t all the contributors, it. must be 
said , are prepared to take Froissart on 
any but their own terms, as a more or 
jess corrupt historical source: for J. W. ‘ 
anerbome, it is enough to demonstrate 
tus propensity for the fabulous and his 
laimre to seek “some residual element 

01 factual truth or of a feasible political 
interpretation". Even Pierre Tucoo- 
"5“*® nis sensitive study of Frois- 
sarts Pyrenean tour applies the same 
pterion if more generously, conclud- 
rlf, Jbat the chronieler must have 
^ught the authentic conversation of 
no,™? n T* nts Espan du Lion and the 

Mauldon. But as otheir 
wntrlbutors show, neither Froissart's 
Sn h n ? r kk elaborate credentials 
teRen as evidence of accurate 
LiEL rta ? e ‘ ^ the enri, if Froissart, as 
S’W e ^:° ut b y stating,. "Is a 
1 JL .k n °t the ;world of the 
.nistqncal Black Prim* or Bertrand du 


Guesclin. It is the world of the artiM 
himself. 

The most significant work to be done 
on the Chromqites, then, is on the text, 
and three essays converge on a more 
radical view of its construction. Palmer 
shows that none of the various versions 
cun have been written before about 
1390. The surviving versions of the text 
of Book One, which differ both in bias 
and in the information they contain, 
are not successive revisions of a single 
text; they are separate chronicles made 
up of selections from the same body of 
material, made presumably for diffe- 
rent patrons or readerships; and the 
normal rules of textual criticism do not 
apply. George Dillcrshows why: Frois- 
sart was writing (or more likely dictat- 
ing) as a story-teller, with all 
the tricks of a raconteur: “. for I 
haven't yet got the princes of Blois 
out of the king of England's prison 
. . . ." As such he was not concerned 
to reconcile his often contradictory 
accounts, so much as to retail the 
stories in the form most appropriate to 
a particular Rudicncc. Many of his 
readers must have been well informed, 
but English and French naturally re- 
membered things differently. Arid as 
Richard Barber’s important study 
shows, Froissart had always been 
known as a performer: a aictor, or 
poet, to one early patron, aspreker, or 
master of the spoken word to another. 
The poet was' a well-known figure to 
the Anglo-French aristocracy in the 
I36fls and 1370s. The historian came 
later. 

If Palmer, Dilter and Barber are 
correct, the writing of the Chroniqiies 
becomes comprehensible. Military op- 
erations in the Anglo-French war were 
less and less frequent after 1386, and 
censed altogether ten years later in a 


Pro the Pretender 


general ly convenient, if hardly glorious 
peace. Richard II of England was not 
interested in the tradiliunal rivalries, 
while it was becoming evident that 
Charles VI of France was insane. In 
(his disappointing world, the glorious 
campaigns of Crficy and Poitiers, the 
Breton civil war and the Spanish 
intervention, the free companies und 
the French revanche were sweet, fad- 
ing memories. This was Froissart's 
opportunity, lie had personal memor- 
ies of some episodes, and found more 
material from earlier historians, espe- 
cially Jean le Bel and the Chandos 
Herald. He had probably tried his hand 
al history already. His unusual capacity 
to combine earthy realism with Fantasy 
and romance had been demonstrated 
in his vast early poem Melindor. to 
which an early journey to Scotland had 
contributed some local colour. Talfes of 
the recentpast, concentrating on milit- 
ary exploits, would have an eager, 
nostalgic public: as passions were still 
burning and some memories long, 
different selections uf material and a 
variable bias were only tactful. Patrons 
were flattered, prejudices indulged. 
Naturally the Chroniqiies, in their 
several versions, were an immediate 
success, and Froissart eventually 
added more books, taking the story up 
lo 1400. But the first book was his real 
triumph, for there he had created a 
brilliant, almost Proustian world out of 
the events of his youth. With real 
historical insight , he treated the wars as 
a single theme to which all contempor- 
ary events were subordinate. Nobody 
since has been able to see them in Any 
other way. A great historical myth, 
only partly false, was born. 

Mr Palmer and his colleagues have 
enabled us to see Froissart in perspec- 
tive at last. It is a welcome achieve- 
ment. 


By John Rogister 

F. J. McLYNN: 

France and the Jucobltc Rising of 
1745 

277pp. Edinburgh University Press. 
0 85224 404 5 

Tlie need for a thorough study of the 
French involvement in the Jacobite 
invasion of 1745 has long been felt 
by historians. Only a scholar who 
could combine a good knowledge of 
the Jacobite world with nn ability to 
master the intricacies of the uncien 
regime could hope to achieve the 
task. F. J. McLynn has certainly 
penetrated the Jacobite world 
through his use of the Stuart MSS at 
Windsor and the scries of State Pap- 
ers. On the French side he relied 
almost exclusively on the well- 
thumbed Stuart papers ut the Quai 
d’Orsay; the only new mute rial con- 
sists or some Wnr Ministry archives 
at Vincennes and that fraction of the 
Maurcpns papers that is at Cornell. 
There are no forays into private arc- 
hives or even in the Archives 
Nationnles. 

All this might give cause for con- 
cern, especially as his hook follows 
so closely upon the appearance of 
Rohan Butler’s masterly life of the 
young Choiseul, with its extensive 
use of fresh archives for this period. 
But Dr McLynn has produced a re- 
markably lucid and interesting book, 
for he has a sharp perception of 
events and has ably disentangled the 
various strands of French policy. He 
raises several important questions. 


Wealth before wisdom 


By Nicholas Davidson 

ROBERT FINLAY: 

Politics in Renaissance Venice 

308pp. Benn. £13.95. 

0 510 00085 1 

For many years, historians of Re- 
naissance Venice have been divided. 
Some believe that the city's govern- 
ment was stable and well-meaning, 
others that it was corrupt and tyran- 
nical. Robert Finlay has now brought 
the two points of view together: ne 
believes that it was stable Decause it 
was corrupt. 

This is a neat explanation. 
Appointment to office was normally 
decided by a ballot of the Great 
Council; those appointed were natur- 
ally concerned that IF they were to 
offend any section of that Council 
they would lose the next election. So 
compromise in government was en- 
couraged by faction in the patriciate 
who made up the Council: and the 
dishonesty which characterized the 
Council was effectively defused by 
the frequent elections. As an eieftt- 
eenth-centuxy observer noted: “Here 
they fight not with blood but with 
ballots. 

Dr Finlay’s account is largely 
based on the interpretations of con- 
temporary diarists,, and especially on 
the Diaries of Marino Sami to, whose 
massive manuscript - printed in fifty- 
eight volumes - allows us lo view 
Venetian politics through the eyes of 
a contemporary participant. They 
certainly make more compelling 
reading than the arid records in the 
State Archive. Especially interesting 
are their discussions of patridan mo- 
tive in the Council: Sanuto explains 
how members of the twenty-four 
“old houses” - supposedly depen- 
dents of the city's rounders - voted 
against members of the "new 
houses' 1 ; large houses - with more 
than' about’ forty members on the 
Council - would, Vote against small 
ones, arid the rich against the poor. 
And be explains the significant poli- 
tical change whjch followed the eco- 
nomlc disasters of the War of the 
Ldagqe of Cambrai, as sale of office 
became an important source of gov- 


ernment revenue, and the snle of 
vutes an essential source of income 
for an impoverished patriciate. After 
1509, office was therefore dominated 
by the rich, rather than the compe- 
tent, and real power was concen- 
trated in the smaller executive 
bodies, whose members were fre- 
quently not elected at all. . 

Sanuto in fact dominates this 
book, one fifth of whose 288 pages 
of text cite him as their only source. 
But is he entirely reliable? As Finlay 
himself remarks, he was not well 
considered in his own lifetime: “In 
all likelihood, most of his contem- 
poraries regarded Sanuto as an indis- 
creet troublemaker"; "cranky and in- 
temperate", he is said to have been 
“uninfluenced by the reality of Vene- 


explain this alliance of large with 
small, new with old, by the fact that 
both were listed as debtors to the 


State in 1511 after suffering econo- 
mically in the wars? Why then was 
Gritti joined in his campaign against 


ful, and the Diaries suggest that his framed in terms of prior bloc com- 
oplnions were coloured Dy a growing mitments, they often miss the corn- 
sense of failure. And what were his plexity of individual motivation, 
sources? Finlay tells us that Sanuto They were inspired by a desire to 


corruption by Francesco di Filippo 
Foscari, who had been wealthy 
enough in 1512 to loan 10Q0 ducats 
to the State? 

The problem is that Sanuto’s cate- 

? pries of explanation are unwieldy: 
ramed in terms of prior bloc corn- 


sources? Finlay tells us that Sanuto 
received material from friends, and 
had privileged access to official re- 
cords, (as well as a government pen- 
sion from 1530); but he never quite 
tells us why. He says that the Diaries 
.were“weH-known’’i but not who bad 
access to (hem. Were they* used by 
Informants for their own advantage? 
And how complete are they? Sanuto 
certainly avoided references to 
events which embarrassed his friends 
or.himselL He had little experience 
of administration in Venice, and tells 
us little about it; but since he was 
disappointed by his failure to be 
elected, he tells us a great deal about 
the electoral machinery, and the un- 
principled motives or the electors 
who opposed him. Perhaps his jaun- 
diced reactions affected nis sense of 
proportion. 

Our knowledge of Sahuto's charac- 
ter should therefore make us hesitate 


emphasizes' the importance of family 
connections in politics, for example, and 
especially the hostility between old and 
new houses. Andrea Gritti, a'member 
of a new house, was certainly 
opposed by members of old housed 
in the ducal election of 1523 - but 
also by Alvise Priuli, from another 
new house. Is it possible to explain 


discover the key to electoral success 
- yet shaped by a scepticism towards 
the ambitions of those who opposed 
him. His interest in the machinery of 
appointment left him little room to 
consider its purpose, and his ex- 
planations seem, is k result to be of 
limited application only: Finlay 

admits that “There is, in fact, no 
echo of the clan division within the 
Senate or executive councils, no sigh 
that it .touched t|ie field of programs 
and policies." Government by com- 
promise is perhaps not necessarily 
good goveriiment after all. 

Politics tn Renaissance Venice, will 
serve an -important function as ; an 
account of Sanuto’s view of Venetian 
‘history.* but its wider value is limited 
by a failure lo distance itself effect 
i lively from Sanuto himself. It 'often 
looks, in fact, as if the elaborate 
voting systems did break up the in- 
fluence of family' factions: it is no 
great surprise to iearn that between 
15Q7 anu l$27j members of old 
. houses won "about 40 per cent” of 
Cpuncil elections' when we. know 
already that they mad? np M 35 per 
cent’’ of the. patriciate/' Participants 
dan rarely assess the developments of 
tbeir own lifetime; Sanufo's sceptic- 
ism allowed him to find an explana- 
tion for everything - but perhaps it 
inhibited his understanding. 


Who engineered the invitation to 
Prince Charles Edward tn come 
secretly to Paris in January 1744? 
Then, after thu failure nf their 
attempt in Mnrch to send an invasion 
force to Maldou in Essex, the French 
concentrated on the war in Flanders 
and became lukewarm in their sup- 
port for the prince: but did they 
nave foreknowledge uf his intention 
to go to Scotland alone in 1745? 
McLynn concludes that they did not. 
The French decision not to repeat 
their support for Charles Edward in 
August 1745 was, in the author's 
view, an error of judgment. It was 
human enough, but the French had 
allowed 1744 to take the edge off 
their appetite for a Jacobite "diver- 
sion. By the time they decided to act 
it was too laic, and they and the 
Jacobites found themselves in a vi- 
cious circle: Louis XV delayed send- 
ing troops until he could he sure 
Charles Edward was victorious, and 
Charles Edward could only be victo- 
rious if the French sent troops. Con- 
sequently the rumour of a French 
landing, 'which was again abortive, in 
December deflected Cumberland 
only briefly from his northward pur- 
suit of the Jacobites. 

The French had been mesmerized 
by the apparent absence of an active 
Jacobite party in England and influ- 
enced by n desire not lo give offence 
to their Protestant allies in Germany. 
They mistakenly believed that the 
restoration of the Stuarts was some- 
thing that could bc achieved on the 


cheap (though in the end they had 
spent 900,000 Hires in 1744 nmf poss- 
ibly 5 million in 1745-6 which they 


this by showing that iliv Gritti were 
a small clan - only thirty voters in 
1527 - and the Priuli n large one - 
forty-six voters in (lie same year? 
But they were both opposed in 1523 
by Leonardo Mocenigo, a member, 
like Gritti, of a new, small house. 
After his election, Gritti often work- 
ed against electoral corruption with 
Marino Morosini, a member of a 
large, old house; is it possible to 


recouped, ns McLynn shows). They 
also had other irons in the fire in a 
war that thrived on diversionary acti- 
vities. McLynn sheds much light on 
French contacts with leading Jaco- 
bites, some, like Sir Walkin williams 
Wynn, who came over from England 
and others, like Walsh nnd u’He- 
guerty, who were influential ship- 
owners based on Nan tus and La 
Rochelle . 

Evidence of French errors of judg- 
ment and dilatoriness leads McLynn 
to delve into the workings of the 
French governmental machine and to 
probe the personalities nnd pre- 
judices of the king and his chief 
ministers, in the least satisfactory 
chapter of his book, he begins inau- 
spicious! y with an inaccurate list of 
llic four secretaryships of state. He 
makes heavy weather of Louis XV’s 
elegant way of intimating to men like 
Maurepas and Bernis that they had 
been promoted to the ra^k of minis- 
ters of state. He slates inaccurately 
that Louis XV always kept princes of 
the blood out of the council and that 
much of the detailed work of the 
Intter was done in committees. He 
has completely misunderstood the 
reasons given by Michel Antoine for 
the conflict between Ony and Arne;, 
lot in 1737 over precedence in the 
Consei! des Dfepdclies. Can one real- 


ly argue that the marquis d’Argen- 
son's enmity for England “dated . 
from his period as French ambassa- 
dor in Portugal" when in fact he 
never took up the post? McLynn is 
too assertive jq his account of the 
supposed .ministerial combinations 
ana intrigues; the reader needs to be . 
reminded that the marquis d’Araen- 
son’s papers were destroyed in 1871 
and that there is, moreover, a crucial 
gap in his Journal between Novem- 
ber 18, 1744 and September. 21, 
1745. Several names are misspelled; 
Dufort de Chcvemey, Cburteuvaux, 
Lenor/jant de Tournehem. The due 
de' Gesvres was not Lous .XV’s valet 
de chambre. The statement 'that Phi- . 
lip, V was, Louis XV's ; son-in-law 
(p'39) Is presumably a slip of the 
pen. . 

One weak chapter and some minor 
blemishes cannot, however, obscure 
the value -of a well-written book 
which cogently explains the problems - 
and dilemmas that beset Louts XV 
and his ministers when they viewed 
the Jacobite intervention in the con- 
text; of a Wider European and colo- 
nial war. They gave up hope too 
soon in 1744 and they gave support 
too late in 1745. That “Protestant 
wind" on March 6-7, 1744 deter-' 
mined the course of" events' more 
than did the intricacies of the royal 
administration. 
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Visions of redemption 


By Joanna Hodge 

GEORGE FRIEDMAN: 

The Political Philosophy of the 
Frankfurt School 

n2jjjp. Cornell University Press. 
0 8014 1279 X 

This challenging, if slightly unfo- 
cused book, falls into three sec- 
tions: an account of the intellectual 
origins of members of the Frank- 
' furl School; an account of their 
analysis of the twentieth-century 
crises in reason, culture, politics 
and the human psyche; and an 
account of their search for a resol- 
ution of those crises. 

In his first section, George 
Friedman carefully demonstrates 
the distance between Marx and the 
members of the so-called school, 
l»y invoking what he calls “the fas- 
■ lidious strength" of the Right as 
the means by which they resist 
“the shallowness of a purely politi- 
cal and economic liberation. He 
argues that in the work of 
Nietzsche, Heidegger, Freud, and 
Spongier they found the means to 
subvert economists interpretations 
of Marx’s work. The work of 
Freud was certainly of the greatest 
importance for Herbert Marcuse-, 
but in the cases of Theodor 
Adorno and Max Horkheimer there 
can be no doubf that their resis- 
tance to economic ism is drawn at 
least as much from the work of 
Schopenhauer and Kierkegaard, 
whom Mr Friedman mentions, but 
without attributing to them such 
pivotal significance. 

Mr Friedman also identifies the 
Judaic distinction, central to Walter 
Benjamin's work, and to a lesser 
extent to that of Adorno and Mar- 
cuse, between the profanity of 


present existence, and the carefully 
constructed occasions on which 
“the profane is put aside in order 
to experience the sacred intima- 
tions of the Messianic." He rightly 
stresses as Marx's the view that 
otic aim of revolutionary politics 
must be “the abolition of the pro- 
fane sense _ of being Jewish” in 
the Messianic moment of overturn- 
ing the old order of oppressions 
and inaugurating the politics of 
freedom. This discussion is certainly 
the strongest part of his account of 
the Frankfurt School’s intellectual 
origins, and it identifies themes of 
the greatest importance for inter- 
preting not just their work but that 
of twentieth-century intellectuals in 
general. 

Friedman describes the “Critical 
Theory" of the Frankfurt School 
as "Che attempt of the unredeemed 
to glean visions of redemption 
from the philistine ossification of 
the Western European Social 
Democrats" and the brutal mii- 
lenarinnlsm of Stalin. But this 
theory left members of the school 
without a politics, and the tragic 
implications of their disenfran- 
chisement arc perhaps to be seen 
more clearly in Benjamin’s inability 
to choose where to settle in exile, 
and in his suicide in 1940. Adomo 
survived the Holocaust in America, 
and it is largely owing to him that 
Benjamin's name has not fallen 
into oblivion. Paradoxically, how- 
ever, Adorno attempted to combine 
a critique of bourgeois “ossifica- 
tion" in its technological triumph 
over nature with endorsing the 
administration of Konrad Adenauer 
and his minister of defence, Franz 
Josef Strauss. This led in 1968 to 
the savage attacks made on 
Adorno - sometimes in the name 
of Marcuse - by a new generation 
of students, who lacked the pati- 
ence and the time to think through 
the reasons for his compromise. 


These reasons were in fact 

G resented by Adorno and Hnrk- 
eimer in their joint work of 
1944, The Dialectic of Enlightment, 
which they dedicated to Friedrich 
Pollock, yet another member of the 

B , whose work is much less 
nable. In this book they 
attempted to demonstrate the 
systematic subversion of the claims 
of reason involved in the very 
attempt to realize rational ends. 

In the remaining two thirds of 
his book Friedman describes the 
various attempts made by members 
of the school to address this prob- 
lem. He shows how Adorno's 
political compromise is reflected in 
nis proccupation with the negativity 
and destructiveness of reason, 
which first cuts itself off from 
action and the will, and then, by 
posing problems in universal and 
neutral terms, cuts itself off from 
any particular resolution of them. In 
his Negative Dialectic of 1966, Ador- 
no characterized the negativity of 
reason as a defence against the con- 
struction of hegemonic rational sys- 
tems which, in their illusory claim to 
completeness, actually become 
oppressive. Yet in the attempt to 
mobilize the concept of “negativity" 
against the tyranny of the Hegelian 
concept of identity, it too is reap- 
propmted by a tyrannous system 
and so Adorno falls into the intellec- 
tuals' trap of supposing ideas to be a 
sufficient defence against the one- 
sidedness of ideas. 

Adorno's attack on what he calls 
"positivism" is an attempt to 
prevent reason becoming oppres- 
sive, but it demonstrates more his 
own preoccupation with the dan- 
gers of systematic reason than any 
understanding of his alleged oppo- 
nent in this debate, Kan Popper. 
Similarly, his profound respect for 
the claims of reason makes it im- 
possible for him to endorse 
Heidegger’s critique of universaliz- 


ing reason. Adomo, and indeed 
Friedman, thus suppose, wrongly, 
that Popper and Heidegger with 
perform the same mistaken office: 
‘‘the affirmation of existing condi- 
tions", in the sense of total 
acquiescence to the status quo. In 
their Dialectic of Enlightenment 
Adorno and Horkheimer treat 
myth as an affirmation of perma- 
nence, and suggest that the mistake 
the Enlightenment made was to try 
and elevate reason from being 
a mere instrument for questioning the 
necessity of the given into a new 
myth of permanence. It is thus 
strange that Adomo should polemi- 
cize so strongly in the name of 
negativity, for the polemic's success 
must entail its own failure in the 
construction of another system of 


reason. Friedman is able to discuss 
Adornos work with sufficient in. 

clearly** 8 ** th ' S paratJox t0 emerge 

Mr Friedman, then, concentrates 
his attenuon primarily on Benjamin 
and Adorno, with Horkheimer and 
Marcuse as secondary figures. This 
is entirely reasonable, since these 
two certainly had interests and 
preoccupations in common which 
are of the greatest significance for 
2®. ver £ Possibility of political 
philosophy. It is, however, a mis- 
take to suppose that they 
developed a political philosophy of 
their own, or that the Frankfurt 
School as such did so. Indeed 
their work makes more sense as 
the rejection of all academics, and 
of systematic political philosophy. 


Rules for republicans 


A curse on collectivism 


dered by a contrast he sets up between 
Rv in„A m „ R. M. Hare's view that moral judg- 

oy Jeremy Waldron ments must be based on universal 
' i .. principles, and a view which he calls 

NORMAN P. BARRY: ‘ cth !“ J pluralism” - the view that it is 

* . . „ . . possible to hold n variety of principles 

An Introduction to Modern Political or values wilho.ut arranging them m a 

1 neory rigid hierarchy. As far as I can see, the 

250pp. Macmillan. £12.50, contrast (to which he devotes almost 


Theory 

250pp. Macmillan. £12.50. 
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After reading Norman Barry’s Intro- 
duction to Modern Political Theory, I 
ant unconvinced that there is any real 
need for books of this sort. More than 
any other branch of political studies, 
the theory of politics is n subject which 
the layman or student can read his way 
Into without introductory guidance. 
The traditional and modem classics are 
quite readable as they stand; no special 
qualifications are required to get a 
sense' of the main problems of political 
theory from these works. Having got 
that far, what one then needs in order 
to be able to take part in the modern 
discussion is not so much an introduc- 
tory overview of the problems, but an 
understanding of some of the more 
important technical ideas, from the 
adjacent disciplines of law, economics 
, and philosophy, which political theor- 
; ists greifelrortlngtti more and more in, 

. ; order to. - cut- through : their ' - time-* 

: honoured tangles. 1 . v- 

■ Mitch of .this Is acknowledged in 
• Barry’s pit face. His maih concem,-he 
saysl, is to introduce his 'audience 
'(which he takes to be mainly second? 
and. tfyird-year students of politics) to 
-these more technical ideas. But, in 
fact, many of thoLjnoit imported! of 
- -these ideas are not discussed in his 
• Introduction at all: for instance, there, 
is ; tio discussion of game theory . (no 
■mention of “Prisoners' Dilemmas"), of 
the Idea of using indifference curves to 
characterise pluralistic value commit- 
ments, or of the philosophical idea of 
essential contestability. He does give 
u$' brief surveys 6f recent work in 
welfare economics- and jn positivist 
jurisprudence, and a lot of space is 
devoted to a discussion of the theories 
and concepts of .analytical moral 
philosophy. In this last area, however. 
Barry’s exposition is unhelpful. For 
example, i remain completely be wit-. 


five pages) is non-existent: the two 
views are perfectly compatible. 

The mistakes in Barry's discussion of 
utilitarianism (one of the more impor- 
tant points of contact between moral 
philosophy and political theory) are 
more serious. He spends a lot ot time 
at racking a crude Benthamite hedon- 
ism on the ground that pleasure is a 
“subjective'’ property and cannot be 
measured. But he completely fails to 
take into account the fact that most 
modern utilitarians (particularly those 
whose work is most germane to politic- 
al theory) are concerned more with the 
satisfactions -of expressed or revealed 
preferences, which can be counted, 
than with the maximization of subjec- 
tive pleasure, which, on Barry's view, 
cannot. Similarly, the discussion of 
“rule-utilitarianism” is completely un- 
satisfactory, involving as it does the 
claim that this doctrine does not in- 
: volve-any attempt tp measure utility, at 
; ati . Moi£ Ijmportartt: 'difficulties with, ‘ 
. utilitarianism, :lilce- the cO-Ohdination 
. problems it generates or : its. failure to 
come to terms .with! the do l ion of a . 

' person, are simply passed over in 
silence. -. 

By and large, then, as an exposition 
of technical Ideas, the bopk is unhelp-' 

' ful. As' one reads it, : -however,, it 
become^ clear that the author’s inten- 
: lions Were really quite different. His 
i main condemi was to introduce the. 
reader,' not lo political theory, as a. 

. discipline, but |o a particular norma? ' 
live approach to political theory - an 
approach which, is heavily and,- to be 
fair, explidtly, anti-socialist and anti- 
egalitarian in tone. 

Now the. fact that the book is written 
from a particular point of view is npt by, 
| .itself a basis for criticism. Every book 
' must be Written from , some 1 point of 
vipw: the idea of uncommitted work in 
political theory is [even more absurd 
- than the idea of a . value-free social, 

•• .i/a'; r.. 


science. But the trouble with Barry's 
approach is that it leads him to write 
more in the spirit of a pamphleteer 
than a political theorist. Instead of 
presenting sustained arguments for his 
views on the free market, individual 
liberty and human rights, which would, 
at least, show the reader what doing 
-political theory was like, Bany simply 
accumulates any considerations he 
thinks might be persuasive. Thus, in his 
discussion of equality: “Also progres- 
sive income tax systems are riddled 
with anomalies which enable accoun- 
tants to earn high incomes by advising 
people on how to avoid paying taxes . 
No doubi this is conect; but is it really 
the sort of fact We hire political theorists 
to discover? Again, we may concede 
that equality of opportunity and the 
idea of redistributive justice and posi- 


By Douglas Johnson 

CHARLES RENOUVIER: 

Manuel r6publlcaln de I'hommc ct du 
cltoyen 

176pp. Paris: Gamier. 

Charles Renouvier, who lived until 
1903, was a philosopher and sage, 
who was closely associated with the 
official ideology of the Third Repub- 
lic. However, as a young man, the 
son of a deputy who had been in 
favour of -the revolution of 1830. he 
had turned to radicalism and Saint- 
Simonianism, and had written for the 
Revue Indipendante, associating him- 
self with Pierre Leroux and George 
Sand. It was therefore as a republi- 
can with the reputation of being 
something of a socialist that he was 
called upon, in 1848, to assist the 
Second Republic. This Republic, like 
its successor, was aware of its peda- 
gogical tasks, and of the need for a 
civic republicanism to be propagated 
amongst a population which had just 
leapt into universal suffrage. This, it 
seemed, could only be done by the 
school-teachers of France, and Re- 
nouvier was asked to provide a guide 
for them. The fame, or notoriety, of 
his publication arose Irom the con- 
troversy it created at n critical mo- 
ment in the political history of the 
Second Republic. 

» te Carnot, the son of the 
o had organized the victo- 
rious armies of the Revolution, had 
been made Minister of Public In- 
struction in February 1848, and it 
was be who commissioned Renouvier 
to write his Manuel , with a view to 
its being in use in time for the elec- 
tions of April. But by June the re- 


volution was moving to the right. 
Cavnignac held the “parti de Padre" 
in check and the principles of repub- 
licanism were maintained. But any- 
one suspected of socialism was liable 
to be challenged, and Carnot, be- 
cause of his revolutionary back- 
ground and because he had been 
appointed in the early, heady days of 
the revolution, was regarded as a 
potential enemy. In Ally he was 
attacked in the Chamber of Deputies 
and it was the contents or the 
Manuel which provided a deputy 
from the Dr6me, Bonjean (later to 
be shot by the Communards), with 
the opportunity of forcing him to 
resign. 

One passage in particular was a 
source of embarrassment; that in 
which the pupil asks his teacher how 
the rich can be prevented from being 
idle and the poor protected from 
being eaten up by the rich. The 
division into “mangeurs” and “man- 
ges" had a sinister ring and it 
appeared that the most seditious 
doctrines had crept into this republi- 
can catechism. Now that this new 
edition has appeared, however, 
which includes tne second version 
brought out by Renouvier in re- 
sponse to criticisms of the first, we 
can see how small a part was really 
allowed to anything approaching 
socialism. Maurice Agulhon’s careful 
and informative editing helps one to 
understand the utopian ana idealistic 
view of themselves which the repub- 
licans took. It is no small claim to 
say that 1848 established in French 
society “la morale de Jfisus Christ", 
or that their aim was to create a 
Christian Sparta, and a new Jeru- 
salem, a Republic where Greece and 
Israel would be united and of which 
Christ himself would be proud to be 
a citizen. 


he has one at all, is to dig a little deeper 
than this.' 

More worrying still is Barry’s 
attempt to force all the positions lie 
discusses into the framework of a single 
contrast between individualism and 
collectivism. He defines these initially 
in methodological terras. But it soon 
turns opt that anyone who wants 
{Jayefrtfttent Irit6tf6rehce?ln th^ mar- 
KM-placoit acqlletfivftt, while Anyone ’ 
opposed to revere discrimination or 
totalUariahfsm -is an individualist.: For 
thesttidfepts whom Barry is Introducing 
to political theory, it is as though the 
important work done (by Steven Lukes 
arid others) to distinguish methodolo- 
gical Individualism from Individualist : 
values had never been undertaken. 

The crudeness of Barry’s framework 
leads him into one or two embarrassing 
errors.. Collectivists, we are told, are 
more interested in distributive justice 
than in who produces society’s wealth. 


Information, please 


even bother to indicate that, there 
, .plight be a problem here. . ... 

-The: bdok, then, itf 1 Unlikely tp he 
used very widely, as; an introductory 
text, It pTOmisps to jlptroducc us to 
some interesting ideas; but it ends upas 
nothingmuch more' than second-rate 
polemic, j .. . 


Thomas Bennet (1673-1728): Rector, 
St Giles’s, Crlpplegate, London; 
Fellow, St John s College, Cam- 
bridge; author of An Essay on the 
39 Articles , 1715. Information is 
needed of apy surviving portraits 
■ j- arid about h(s v descendants , such as 
the married.' names of his three 
daughters by Elizabeth Hunt of 
Salisbury; for a study of his bib- 
liographical work with Copies of 
thp 39 Articles, 

W. L. Williamson. 
4253. Helen C. White, University 
1 of Wisconsin. Madison, Wiscon- 
, sin 53706: i ;' .. . 

Raymond Chandler: for an autho- 
rized biography dealing with the 
. period after 1945 /and with par- 
ticular reference to the English 
years/ I would be . grateful for 
information concerning both un- 

R ubllshed correspondence be- 
vsefl Chandler 1 and ' Alvaro 
“Chile”- Gueynra and also dqcu- 
• . mentation, photographs, etc, re? 
ating tb their meetings in Eng- 
land and California. . 

. Andrew Sinclair. . 

. c/o n ,- e, . d<5nfeW and Nicolson Ltd,. 


David Low : New Zealand-born poe- 
tical cartoonist, remembered chiefly 
for his work in the Evening Standard 
in the 1930s qnd 1940s; personal 
recollections and unpublished let- 
ters, for a biography. 

fan McLains. 

Department of History, University 
of Wollongong, PO Box 1144, Wol- 
longong, NSW Australia, 2500. 

Morocco before 1912: photographs of 
pre-Protectorate Morocco for a 

f holographic history of the country. 

would like to hear about any- in 
private collections. Please do not 

send any prints in the first instance; if 

published a fee would be paid. 

Richard PenneJI, 

14 Sandhurst Place, Leeds LS8 
3QW. • 

Bartolomeo, Pietro and Francesco 
Paoletti : any information about plas- 
ter cqsta of, engraved giems made by 
members of the Paoletti family, who 
were active in Home at the end of the 
•18th and the beginning of the 19th 
centuries. _ 

Martha McCrary. 
Kunsthistorlches Ins'titut, Via Giust) 
44 , 50lil-JFIren^itaJy.. .,•«?**■ 
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Mantua’s Tennyson Manuscript 


On June 8. 1882 the Vergilian 
Academy of Mantua sent to each of 
Ihc “piii elette intelligcnze del nostro 
tempo” a printed request for “qiial- 
che breve scritlo" to mark the nine- 
teen-hundredth anniversary of the 
dead) of their eponymous poet. One 
of the recipients was Alfred Tenny- 
son: in those happier postnl days the 
simple address “Inghilterra" was 
enough to find him. A fortnight la- 


By J. B. Trapp 
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ter on June 23, Aw. Luigi Carnevalli 
wrote a personal letter to Tennyson on 
behalf of the committee appointed by 
the Academy to arrange a programme 
for the occasion. This letter, in Eng- 
lish, is printed in Hnllam Tennyson’s 


Materials for a Life of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson . IV. 26, and runs, in part: 


. . . Wc certainly CRnnot expect 
your Lordship to come personally 
10 the solemnity but one verse of 
Yours, one writing however small, 
that could be published in the 
Vergilian Album will be agree- 
uhle, not only to us but to all 
those who in the civil world do 
Honour to the highest poet . . . 


t 
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variations, still more minor, in punc- 
tuation (u comma after “faun’’ in 
1.2, ami a comma for a semi-colon ut 
the end of 1.5), in capitalization of 
nouns (“ Fancy" for “tancy” in 1.4; 
and "island" for " Island" in 1.18), in 


prescription as to lower-case letters 
at (he tic ginning of each second half- 


(he use of ampersand for the spell- 
nut "and”, and in the signature “A. 
Tennyson” for the “Alfred Tenny- 


son” of The Nineteenth Cemurv. 


More importantly, the lay-out of 


the manuscript poem differs from all 
the published vet sums, which print it 


at (he beginning of each second half- 
line is followed, the half-lines are 
much mmo overlapped than in 77h' 
Nineteenth Century. This is true of 
the proof copies’ in the Tennyson 
Research Centre und the British Lib- 
rary, hesides the published edition. 
Al the head of To Virgil in one of 
the Research Centre’s copies, 
however, is n note in Hallum Tenny- 
son’s hand: “All on one line each 


The Academy had for some time 
been considering not only how to 
honour their great eponymous noct 
on the nineteenth centenary of his 
death, but also the year in which the 
centenary fell. Similar discussions 
concerning the correct bimillenary 
year are now in progress in the cor- 
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the published vet sums, which print it 
in len numbered stanzas of two lines 
each, broken <u the caesura, so that 
they look like twice two. Sometimes, 
even, as in the Tennyson Research 
Bulletin, it has been printed in quat- 
rain stanzas. When he sent it to 
Mnntua, Tennyson clearly intended 
it as a single unit of twenty long 


two lines throughout poem”, with 
the first two couplets bracketed in 


trochaic lines, rhyming in couplets. 
In the Notebooks at Harvard (MS 


respondence columns of The Times 


and elsewhere. On that occasion the 


Mantuan Academy decided that 1881 
was right, after consultation with a 
number of international authorities 


The autograph manuscript of “To Virgil" sent by Tennyson to the 
Vergilian Academy of Mantua in 1882. 


(the University of Oxford, one of 
those appealed to, prudently sent no 


ber 10. It was first printed in The 


answer). The Academy’s Vergilian 
celebrations, however, did not take 


Nineteenth Century for September of 
that year, and first appeared in a 


place until 1882. Today, firmer deci- 
sions having been earlier taken, the 


sions having been earner taken, the 
Vergil- bimillenary year has already 
been inaugurated with a discourse at 


Naples last April. An international 
congress will meet in Mantua, 
Rome, Napjes and perhRps Brindisi 
during the week of September 19-25 
(Vergil died, according to tradition, 
on September 20 or 21V 


that year, and first appeared in a 
published collection as one of Tire- 
sias and Other Poems in 1885. In 
both it was sub-titled Written at the 
Request of the Mantuans for the 
Nineteenth Centenary of Virgil's 
Death. 


(Vergil area, according to tradition, 
on September 20 or 21). 

At the same time as they wrote to 
Tennyson, the Mantuan Academy 
approached Victor Hugo for a simi- 
lar favour. Hugo's secretary regret- 
tod that the Master’s contractual 
obligations • prevented his com- 
pliance. Tennyson, more forthcom- 
ing, provided what is perhaps the 
most famous of all English tributes 
to Vergil, in which, as Douglas Bush 
has remarked, the “rolling trochaic 
lines suggest something of the sound 
of the vergilian hexameter". The 
poem was despatched to Mantua in 
August 1882 and receipt acknow-. 
ledged by the Academy on Seplem- 


The Vergilian Album spoken of by 
the Academy was not issued until 
1884, though it is dated 1883. It 
Included Tennyson's poem not only 
in English, but in a translation into 
Italian quatrains by Tullo Mass&rani. 
Eariy in 1883 the grateful Academy 
elected the author an Honorary 
Associate. His letter of .acknowledg- 
ment, dated February 27 1883, is in 
their files. 


father's mind the misprints of ear- 
lier poems: in "The Palace of 
Art", "Europa’s mantle blue" for 
"blew": in "The Talking Oak", 
“The modest Cupid of the day" for 
“modish Cupid . in “The Prin- 
cess' 1 , "Follow’d up by a hundred 
hairy does" for “airy does": in 
"Guinevere", “To where beyond 
these vices there is peace" for 
“voices". 


The reading "tithe” is indeed curious 
but,- as can be seen from the repro- 
duction here published of the auto- 
.graph manuscript sent by Tennyson- 
to the Mantuan Academy - in whose 
files it too still lies, unregarded as far 
as I know - it is not a misprint but a 
faithful rendering of Tennyson's own 
slip of the pen (1.5). Other minor 
voriants .between (he manuscript 


Hallam Tennyson In his Memoir, 
under the running head “Curious 
Misprints", tells of his father's reac- 
tion: 


sheet, with its heading “To Virgil” in 
the hand of Hallam Tennyson, and 


the hand of Hallam Tennyson, and 
the text as first and subsequently 
printed are: “among” for the printed 


There was at first a curious mis- 
print in the poem: “Thou that 
singest wheat and woodland, tithe 
and vineyard,” instead of “tilth 
and vineyard”; recalling to my 


Rhymes of a conveyancer 


By Peter Stead 


DOUGLAS PHILLIPS! 

Sir Lewis Morris 

117pp. Cardiff: University of Wales 
Press. £2.?0. 
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Bom in Carmarthen in 1833, Lewis 
Morns pioneered what was to be- 
Sj} n } e ® classic career-pattern for able 
Welshmen-, from the famous local 
grammar school he went on to the 
schools at Cowbridge and Sher- 
o?me; at Jesus College, Oxford, he 
wok firsts in classical moderations 
wp literae humardores. He was 
to Lincoln’s Inn, was called 
.the bar but preferred to practise 
«.a conveyancer. In later life, he 
n!Mr ned to Carmarthen, stood fot 
rattiament as a Liberal, became 
prominent in the politics of Welsh 


to get elected. Morris was hurt by 
this but even more he was dis- 
appointed by his failure to secure the 
Poet Laureateship on the death of 
his friend Tennyson in 1892. To want 
to be Poet Laureate is remarkable 
enough in itself but it becomes an 
. even stranger ambition when found 
in the person of a Welsh conveyanc- 
ing counsel. In the 1870s and 1880s, 
however, Lewis Morris had become 
a prolific and best-selling poet. His 


best known work, The Epic of 
Hades , went through forty-five edi- 
tions in his lifetime, but a|L his 
volumes, including the Sir Lewis 
Morris Birthday Book , went , on sell- 
ing in their thousands and he was 
second only to Tennyson in tenns of 
acclaim and popularity. • „ 

Morris admitted, that many of his 
poetns were written “amid the not 
Inappropriate sounds and gloom of 
the . (London) Underground Rail- 
way”, : and one suspects that his 
books were bought and read by his 
fellow passengers. There was some 
praise from high places but Morris 


■ . i , 11 me uuuuui ui wc|ni 

^mcatioh and gave stalwart service 
of the. developing Uni- 
College at Aberystwyth. He; 
tSv-Nghtea in 1895 and died ;in 


knew that it was for .the growing 
middle class that he was writing and 


Mnrri*^ -B distinguished career, but; 

fould think billy of his fail-; 
JjJJ* ■ Not . many -Welsh barristers 
with political arobitiortfc have-: failed 


he spoke of his own preference for 

. : N ftt tka narrmvAr 
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S’** ' Not miny -Welsh barristers 


“the wider and not the . narrower 
Circle of readers”. Like other Viclo- 
riart-poets he later became an Institu- 
official writer-ln-fAsIddhce, 


tote;?. ■ 


In the Notebooks nt Harvard (MS 
Eng 952 |66[) the lines are also so 
written. In the first proofs sent to 
Tennyson from The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury , now in the Tennyson Research 
Centre at the Central Library. Lin- 
coln, the poem was set in numbered 
stanzas with the half-lines much 
overlapped and the second clement 
opening with a capital letter. This 
was clearly contraty to Tennyson’s 
wishes, and he proposed the curious 


the first two cuupleis bracketed in 
emphasis. 

When, between its appearance in 
The Nineteenth Century and in Tire- 
si as, the poem came nut in the 
Academy’s Album Virgiiinno, it cor- 
responded both lextoaTly and in lay- 
out with the version fhut has become 
canonical, that is to say ns in Tire- 
sias. The only differences are that 


the sub-title Written at the Request of 
the Mantuans .... is replaced by 


the Mantuans .... is replaced by 
ODE 

BY 

ALFRED TENNYSON 


compromise of lowering the second 
half-line, beginning it with a lower- 


and that the final pugc ends, nor 
with Tennyson’s name to the right, 
but with the by-line Isle of Wight, 
September 1882 to the left. It may 
have been one oF the Tennysons who 


sent the newspaper cutting of the 
poem which is secured (a the nianu- 


case letter except where a capital 
was dictated by usage and setting it 
ns if continuous with the first. This 
nltempt — as I read it - to preserve 
his metre was unsuccessful, in spile 
of his care to make his wishes clear 
by several means: by proof correc- 
tor’s signs, by writing out the two 
second half-lines of the first couplet 
as and where he wanted them to 
stand, by transcribing the whole of 
the second couplet in the same way 
at the fool of the first page and. at 
the foot of the second page, by the 
instruction: “initials of every second 
line to be small with two exceptions 
(lion & I”. 


poem which is secured to the manu- 
script in the Vergilian Academy’s 
files (the string oy which it is 
attached can be seen in my repro- 
duction of the manuscript). 

If Hallam Tennyson is to be be- 
lieved, the Vergilian Academy’s 
printers must have set what Tenny- 
son had written, and Tennyson cor- 
rected and emended in proof - ns he 
did in The Nineteenth Century. The 
“misprint’ 1 that so amused him could 
therefore have occurred at the Man- 


tuan proof stage, after publication in 
The Nineteenth Century. These mys- 


The printers^ though they used h 
smaller point of type for the pub- 
lished version than for proof, could 


st the lines into their type areu only 
y breaking them at tnc caesura. 


feveriheless, they managed to con- 


vey something closer to Tennyson’s 
wishes than they had in proof. They 


me mneteentn century, tune mys- 
teries, and those of the double nnd 
perhaps interlocking sequence of 
manuscript-proof- final printing in 
The Nineteenth Century and in the 
Album Virgiiinno, l must leave the 
Tenuysonians. to unravel. The textual 
variants of The Nineteenth Century 
proof nt the Tennyson Research 
Centre I also thankfully resign to 
them; 


used a lower-case letter where thev 
could at the beainnme of eucn 


“amid” in 1.14 (a euphonic change, 
presumably, to avoid the double 


could at the beginning of each 
second half-lfne, and 'they overlap- 
ped the half-lines to the extent of a 
word or two only, rather than back 
to the end of the first word of the 


“among? in 11.13 and 14 of the 
manuscript), and “that. Ocean-roll’’ 
for “thine ocean-roH” in ' 1.16 (a 
rhythmic change). There are also 


first half-line (as In the Evers! ey and 
subsequent editions). 


In the poem as printed in Tiresias 
and Other Poems, though Tennyson’s 


I am indebted to Mr Aidan Day, Ms 
Susan Gales of the Tennyson Re- 
search Centre, Mr Peter Mack nnd 
Professor Christopher Ricks fOT in- 
terest, information and photocopies 
and, especially, to the President and 
Vice-President of the Accademia 
Virgili an a. Professor Eros Benedini 
ana Dr Ercolano Marani, for their 


courtesy and for permission to repro- 
duce Tennyson’s manuscript. 


and Dylan Thomas not unnaturally 
mocked a poet who could write an 


"Ode Sung at the First Cooperative 
Festival" and an "Ode of welcome 


to the Trade Union Congress,. Swan- 
sea"; but, in Those earlier High- 
. Victorian years he tyas ablp to, pro- 
vide precisely the poetic entertain- 
ment and comforts that a new and 
expanding readership required. 


Whehce all the still Sabbath 
ascend loud preaching and 
passionate prayer 
Such violent wrestling with sin, 
that the dogs on the pavement 
■ ; ■ - deserted 

Woke .with fl growl Mm "their 
■ ‘ dreams at the sound of the 
querulous voice . . . 


him three children. The members' of 
this family flit through- this book likei 


C han toms and. they help to .convert' 
[orris’s career into the stuff of 


In this latest addition to the very 
handsome and useful Writers of 
Wples series, which Meic Stephens 
and firinley Jones edit for the Uni- 
versity of Wales, - Douglas Phillips 
makes no exaggerated claims for this 
forgotten figure. Ip general -he 
hccents Daniel Lleufer Thomases 
conclusion That Morris’s chief oft as 
a poet was that he krfewliis audience 
and spoke to it simply, didactically 
and optimistically t We are a different 
audience and tbore is no reason why 
these- poems should, speak to us; but 
Phillips shows that there were , mo- 


Finaily, Phillips takes up and re- 
echoes the plea that David Painting 
once made for a renewed interest in 


Morris’s collection of esiays pub-; . 
lished as The New' Rambler in 1905. 
Here we see that Morris was not, as 


he once .described himself to. Tenny- 
son, "a 'subaltern Ip the army of- 


which you -.arc Commander in 
Chief"; out a rounded and sophisti- 
cated critic with strong and interest- 
ing views on Gladstone, diplomacy, 
Wales arid the stajie of literature. He 
was more than a prolix versifier, and 
indeed there was for : more to him 
than his readers {suspected. Not the 
least reason to welcome, this book is 


ments of grace and: charm, lovely 
descriptive passages especially of the 
Incomparable Vale of Towy, even 


Victorian gothic fiction, or ot a Jean 
■Rhys novel. The truth is that Morris 
remained unmarried for years after 
1868, that when Lady Moms died in 
1927 she was still a shadowy figure 
and that when one daughter died in 
1956 her death certificate recorded 
her father's occupation as “un- 
known”. At the centre of this mys- 
tery was the fact that Florence Mor- 
ris was a Catholic. Good or bad as a 
poet, round or npt at . the hustings, 
you could not livri .with ot marry a 
Catholic in Victorian Wales and ex- 
pect to. get away with it, 


Very modern - moments of anger anil 
satire, and at least one passage. 


that in: pulling together nil the biog- 
raphical entails, It reminds us -of a 
welsh mystery'. idbry/ '. 


heralding an Anglo-Welsh style:' '•/ 

And frequent In street and. lane, 
: many-windowed high shouldered 
■ _ .- chapels.' 


The biographical orthodox^ is that 
Morris married in 1868 biit that this 


.did not become public knowledge 
until 1902: 'His wire was the -widow 
of an American and she' was to bear 


The William Andrews Dark Memo- 
rial Library has recently published 
English Hymnology in the Eighteenth 
Century (76pp, available from the 
University of California, Los 
Angeles), The volume contains two 
papers given at Clark Library Seniii- 
nar in March 1977; “The Language 
of die Eighteenth-Century Hymn” % 
Davie and “The ‘Eighteenth-Century 
Hymn Tune" by Robert Stevenson. 
Musical . examples, . notes and bib- 
liography are also provided. 
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The toads of wisdom 


Troubled waters 


By James Kirkup 

TlffKNti MONF.NEMRO: 

Leg Crapauds-Brousse 
186pp, Paris: Sc nil. 


There is a Pcuhl legend which says 
that when God created the wnrl<l he 
preferred the load above nil other 
creatures, [relieving it to be the ore 
animal destined to achieve physical 
and spiritual perfection. The legend 
does not tell us how the load came 
to be accursed and thus deprived of 
its miraculous metamorphosis. But 
even to this day it is relieved by 
certain African tribes that the toad is 
the living repository of the greatest 
hook of wisdom - the one that con- 
tains the key to an insoluble mys- 
tery, how io find n remedy for 
death. 

This is the universul theme on 
which Tier no Mo nine mho has based 
his first nuvcl, an African allegory 
that is both earthy and poetic, satir- 
ical and coni passionate. The author 
is a young West African born, like 
Camara Lnye, in Guinea. He hits 
some of Luyc's extraordinary natural 
powers of description and fantasy, 
yet nourished by an acute observa- 
tion of contemporary realities in 
West Africa. MomSncinho prints a 
disclaimer: “The places and person- 
ages of this novel must be considered 
as existing only in my imagination.'* 
But to anyone familiar with Guinea, 
the city he brings to such vivid life is 
obviously Conakry, and the sinister 
tyrant SA Malrak n composite por- 
trait of certain present or former 
African rulers. We arc not surprised 
to learn that, like Lave, the nuttier 
went into exile in 1%9, living in 
Senegal and the Ivory Coast before 
reaching France, where lie is now 
writing a doctoral thesis in bio- 
chemistry. This novel also curiously 
..resembles in. some, wuya Laye’s lost 
•'wtlrk, The Guardian of the Word, 
which also featured a vile and mon- 
strous cannibalistic ruler, the King of 
Sosso. 

However, Laye Can be said to 
write a classical and even scholarly 
French. Tiemo Monfinembo is much 
more relaxed and contemporary in 
his narrative and conversational 
style, in this respect resembling 
another new francophone author 
from Africa, Sony Labou Tansi, 
whose L’Etat Honteux recently 
appeared from the same publisher. 
Like Mondncmbo, Tansi can almost be 
said to re-create French, or to write 
his own kind of uniquely African 
French, often picturesque, realistic, 
humorous, slangy, using many native 
expressions, and always buoblingly 


iimenilies, and promises of luxury 
gifts from abroad, enable him to 
marry, against his scandalized tradi- 
tional father's wishes, a beautiful 
girl, R.ihi, whom lie Inis met at one 
of the endless champagne parties en- 


joyed by the local jeunrsse dew. 
They wear western clothes, drink 
nlcohoj, cat forbidden foods, talk 
taboo politics, and imitate smart 
Parisian life as best thev can. with 
nightly purtonzes. sexy dancing and 
uninhibited farting competitions. 
These young hacks mid their bored 
womenfolk plot to overthrow the 
government of the tyrant SA Matrak. 

But there are traitors and spies in 
their midst, and soon life becomes 
more and more difficult for DiouldA 
ami his friends. He becomes in- 
volved in shady business, and then in 
murder, with the frightening hit-man 
Daouda, an inhuman creature with a 
totally expressionless face. The lively 
champagne parties and wife- 
swappings arc no more. Terror de- 
scends upon the city's muddy lanes 
and crowded slums, anil on the 
houses and villas of the rich, too. 
Diinudu hns DiouklA arrested on 
trumped-up charges and he is in- 
carcerated in the “Tombs," a grisly 
prison on the outskirts of town, 
notorious for its tortures and execu- 
tions. Diouldtf's wife, Rahi, tries in 
vain to reach him, to get news of 
him, for she knows that no one 
comes out of the Tombs alive. 
Daouda rapes her and takes her as 
his unwilling mistress. 


Eventually. Rahi manages to 
escape from the city and begins the 
long and frightening journey towards 
the frontier. This part of the novel is 
full of remarkable descriptions of de- 
sert, savannah and equatorial forests 
infested by bandits who lie in wait to 
rob and kill those trying to escape 
from an unbearable life and an im- 
possible regime. The novel ends on a 
note of hope, as RShi and her com- 

f mnions move out of the dank, dark 
□rest into the sunlight, and gaze 
towards the border. 

Besides the main characters the 
hook abounds in marvellous por- 
traits, chief among them Diouldg's 
traditionalist mother and father, an 
inspired madman, an immense 
woman bartender and a youth who 
has managed to sec the inside of the 
Tombs anil come out alive - an 
intellectual, possibly a self-portrait of 
the author. 

In this extraordinary novel of Afri- 
can adventures and social and poli- 
tical criticism, we realize that the 
“bush toads" of the title are the 
young intellectuals of Africa, often 
thrown into prison, tortured and ex- 
ecuted - creatures abandoned by 
God. Alter the hero, Diouldt, dis- 
appears into the Tombs, wc never see 
Inin again; but RAhi is able to be 
revenged at the end by shooting 
Daouda, the man who sent him to 
his death- This novel is one of the 
most convincing and haunting testi- 
monies I have read by an African 
author. 


Sharply shocking 


By David Montrose 


“Nothing Succeeds" is vet another 
fictionnlized replay of The Charles 
Mnnson Story. Corrington provides 
an ingenious explanation of the most 


JOHN WILLIAM CORRlNliTON: gruesome aspect of the Sharon Tate 

t- „ t,„ murder, but the depiction of his 

r,_. Manson figure, Lancelot Boudreaux 


Ip 


alive. They might be called, with 
other young African novelists, the 
C61ines or trie Queneaus of modem 


African writing, with a touch of 
Rabelais and Jarry. 

Mondnembo certianly reminds me 
of both Cdline and Rabelais. His 
hero is a not very prepossessing 
specimen of African manhood, phy- 
sically speaking, and the author gives 
a merciless portrait of DiauldS: but 
the young man is. highly intelligent, 
so.mucb 50. that his government has 
: seen' fit to Send frira fo : Budapest Tor . 
stiiay 1 1 ^lefitricai.ien^e^rihg.'r^Wtli:, 



mi 

i • 


./typical African easbyKfc] saori pjeka;. 
'Up.HunHarian . though 1 he is not SO: 
lucliy with Hungarian blondes, ’ who 
look 'scornfully upon his unattractive, 
ill>dresscd body, . > 

; Biit. on his return to his native 
land, Dlouldd con expect a good 
position,; for does he not possess a 
first-class diploma io electrical en- 
gineering from: a European institu- 
tion? However, his. technical ability 
is ignored by the government, and 
because he can speak Hungarian he 
jBjaut in the Ministry of Foreign 
Arndts, where he spends his daw 
drafting reports no one ever reads, 
and listening to fhe scandal- 

mongering chatter of girl secretaries 
in smart western dress, who make no 
secret of their contempt for him. . 

His official position entitles him to 
a fairly comfortable house - though 
not on the cor niche, the best part of 
town - and to a decrepit car. These 


The Southern Reporter 

192pp. Louisiana State University 

Press. S9.95. 

0 8071 0869 3 

On the face of it, John William Cor- 
rington 's third collection of stories 
positively brandishes its • Dixieland 
connections. There is the book's title, 
the identity of its publisher, the 
quotation from Faulkner in the 
blurb. Four of the five stories are set 
in the South; even the exception - 
“Nothing Succeeds" - features an 
elderly New Orleans lawyer trans- 
planted to California in search of a 
missing heir. But Corrington is no 
more a regional writer than was 
Faulkner; his South functions, like 
Yoknpaiawpha County, as a back- 
drop against which wider themes are 
played. 

Corrington's principal preoccupa- 
tion is tne Faulknerian one of the 
past intruding into the present. Typi- 
cally, his protagonists are old, unable 
to come to terms with .the modern 
world. Rend Landry, the elderly 
lawyer in “Nothing Succeeds", can- 
not forget his wife s death in child- 
birth, while Bob Sen tell, the elderly 
lawyer in "A Day in Thy Court , 
cannot forget his wife's death from 
cancer. In "The Great Pumpkin,” 
Mrs Twitty fantasizes about a, night 
of , ; adultery.. ! ®60 • 'Dev/by ’ 
.DphjiniUe.' the court reporteirot lhc 
tifle story* cannot reconcile his tradl- ■ 
tional concepts of justice with con- 
temporary law* a subject on which 
Corrington - among his other accom- 
plishments;' a lawyer - is clearly 
qualified to speak. 

Unfortunately, Corrington displays 
little of Faulkner's .artistry, *‘Tne : 
Man Who. Slept with Women", for 
example, is an unsuccessful attempt 
to update the; Southwestern vernacu- 
lar tail-tale. Elsewhere, Corrington 
labours mightily and, in “Nothing 
Succeeds" arid "The Southern Re- 
porter, v over-lengthily - they are 
almost novellas - to be more than 
slick, but the reader never comes 
close to sharing the abiding sense of 
loss endured by Landry and Seiitell 
.or Domingue's overwhelming out- 
rage. In the two long stories espe- 
cially, one gets', the impression of a 
writer trying to endow shop- worn 
plots with “character .study’ and 
“significance”. 


Manson figure, Lancelot Boudreaux 
III, as a genius turned crackpot is 
unconvincing. In “The Southern Re- 
porter", Dewey Domingue exacts 
vengeance on a rapist and his sharp 
defence attorney, a plot sufficiently 
cllchtfd for even American TV-writers 
to have used it. The story is, though, 
the most successful in the collection; 
Corrington manages to suggest the 
despair that prompts n moralist to 
violence. Domingue is no crazy who 
sees himself as the sword of God, 
just a good man sickened by evil. 

The remaining stories also exude 
an air of familiarity. “A Day in Thy 
Court" combines The Old Man and 
the Sea and Quentin’s section from 
The Sound and the Fury, During a 
solo fishing-trip,. Sentell meditates on 
his wife’s death and the prospect of 
his own; he, as she did, has terminal 
cancer. In the final paragraph, Sen- 
tell cheats The Thing, falling drunk 
from his boat and drowning. 

Death is, of course, a useful de-. 
vice for tidying loose endings. It is 
employed as such in “The Great 
Pumpkin", where four Halloween 
trick-or-treaters terrorize an elderly 
cduple. After beRting up the hus- 
band and raping the wife, they re- 
ceive retribution via a sawn-off shot- 
gun. This kind of sharp shock is, 
these days, standard practice for the 
^ortlstoty/'Apdi'Wqatiwlth a car-, 
• cfaahj rapes, ' suicide, and deaths' by 
assorted natural and artificial means, 
Corriiijaton’i characters generally 
stand little chance of getting through 
unscathed. 

RODER1C JEFFRIES: ' 

Unseemly End 

199pp, Cbllins, £6.25, 

0 00 231867 9 . 

Inspector Alvarez undertakes yet 
another investigation among the Eng- 
lish expatriates on Mallorca, this 
time it concerns the apparent suicide 
of an ageing rich -widow , who leaves 
all her possessions^ a young gigolo. 
Roderic Jeffries,: plots neatly and 
Writes pleasingly :and unostentatious- 
ly, though by pow he must have, in 
successive books, • almost extermin- 
ated the Bngllsh colony, on the is- 
land. ' 


By Louis Allen 

MEIRA (.HAND: 

Last Quadrant 

194pp. John Murray. £6.95. 

0 7195 3826 2 

The Iasi quadrant is a meteorological 
term, the segment of a typhoon be- 
fore the storm surge it releases is 
hurled upon the land. It is Meira 
Chand's equivalent of the English 
county-house weekend. She gathers 
a group of characters in a setting 
rather more exotic than the Home 
Counties - a Kobe orphanage - and 
mAkes then) confront the cataclysm. 
It sieves them through; some are 
killed, others have their lives 
changed. 

The oddly spelled Eva Kraig has 
stayed in Japan to run the orphanage 
after war-time internment. She's 
smooth, rational, efficient and con- 
sumed by love for the foundling Aki- 
ko. Akiko hns grown up to be her 
1 helper, but is haunted by the thought 
of ncr unknown mother, a corrupt 
bar-girl who has had her by an 
American soldier during the Occupa- 
tion. Another helper is the Irish nun. 
Sister Elaine, who has been sent by 
her order to Japan to recover from 
the shock of seeing her sister and 
two children barbarously destroyed 
by a terrorist bomb. And there are 
other expatriates of the Kobe com- 
munity: Arthur Wilcox, who has 
loved Kyo, Akiko's mother, in the 
distant past and is now an old man, 
recently retired, pottering about de- 
sperately, writing the history of his 
club; Geraldine, socializing wife of 
the moneygrubbing Nate Cooper, 
patronizing the orphanage with 
oppressive charity, irritably putting 
up with her senile mother, Maua 
Bingham, and sensing in herself the 
assaults of age; and a group of chil- 
dren of whom one, the resentful 
Kepichi, stands out as not only recal- 
citrant but as a Korean, with the 
chip on the shoulder which that can 
mean in modern Japan. 

The book’s psychological trigger is 
the appearance of Kyo, ill and grow- 
ing old, come to find her daughter so 
that someone will care for her in old 
age. Akiko, who has speculated end- 
lessly about her, is horrified .by the 
sleazy underworld of bars and pimps 
to which her mother belongs. She 


returns to the orphanage in dismay 
but is pursued by Kyo, who intends 
to wrest her from Eva. 


Then the typhoon strikes. Arthur 
Wilcox’s car breaks down outside the 
orphanage and he takes refuge there. 
The typhoon, which was supposed to 
be passing over Osaka, now heads 
directly for Kobe and Arthur helps 
Eva move the children uphill to what 
seems a safer spot, the Cooper 
house. It is safer, but only on the 
top floor. 

At this point the book changes 
key. Typhoon 21 is a sentimental 
loosener: it kills off the two in- 
cubuses of the book, brings together 
Akiko and the young American 
Daniel in a promise of love, and 
even offers the emptied Arthur Wil- 
cox a Buden-PoweUish renewal ol 
life in which he will help the orphans 
start a cub pack. 

There is a deep discrepancy be- 
tween the delicate and sophisticated 
sensory observation of Meira 
Chand's style and the ultimately sen- 
timental use to which the narrative 
puts it. She also at times seems ill at 
ease with dialogue. The coarsc-fihrcd 
Nate is made to say “I am neither 
Noah nor possess the Ark I ... Bui 
up we must go without a doubt. Up, 
in fact, to our eagle's nest- There wc 
shall be safe." Some of the descrip- 
tion, however, is sensitive and 
powerful. The poetic quality of her 
prose, so evident in her first novel, 
The Gossamer Fly, re-appears here 
with the same sensory conviction. 
Perfumes and clouds are “fleshy", 
and Maud's lips sink on toothless 
gums “gathered like slack leather". 
The typhoon itself is seen in terms of 
both abstract evil and concrete dis- 
aster. 

The book is set in Japan, but it is 
not, except in rare moments, really 
about the Japanese. Meira Chand is 
half-Swiss and half-Indian and has 
lived in Japan for nearly twenty 
years. This experience serves her 
well: her characters are from the 
world of expatriates and mixed 
blood, konketsu, aware of them- 
selves on the fringe of a world which 
consents to them with difficulty and 
never takes them into itself. Akiko 
realizes this, without moralizing'. 

It is not discrimination, as any 

Westerner would immediately say. 

It is simply n fact of Japanese life. 

The foreigner is always the for- 
eigner, the Japanese is always a 

Japanese. 

Is this just a new version of the old 
inscrutability stereotype? No, its 
much subtler thnn that, but it's signi- 
ficant that the future which finally 
beckons to Akiko comes from Amer- 
ica, and not from Japan. 


Front-line findings 


By Nicholas Best 

ALAN JUDD: 

A Breed of Heroes 
.288pp. Hodder & Stoughton. £6.95. 

0 34 5 26334 2 • 

It is unfair of his publishers to in- 
'iVokt Evelyn JYaugji, in the blurb of 
; Alan .Judd's f A Breed of ■ Heroes t' 
Most authors, and first novelists in 
particular, have enough to do with- 
out trying to live up to the beast of 
Combe Florey as well. 

In any case, the name that comes 
more readily to mind is Isherwood, 
for this i? the work of a camera, an 
over-the-shqulder view of an atmy 
subaltern’s four month’s service in 
Northern Ireland. There is no plot as 
such. It is more a series of impress- 
ions, a bleak, dispassionate study of 
an awful posting, in which every 
aspect of a soldier’s life is examined 
without frills and without fuss. 

• At one point the subaltern hero 
wonders whether he ought to keep a 
/diary, and it Seems clear, that the: 
author - who himself , served several 
tours in Northern Ireland - must, 
have Kept Sopie sort of journal of 
events, if only in his head. Many of 
the incidents ihe records would hot- 
_ * , have to be; written down to. be re* 

Tf J. Bhjyon v ihempered -the cuptff uHne-q|fered: 


in the guise of tea, the pile of en- 
trails splashed across a wall after an 
explosion, the knee going into the 
groin as a British private works ott r 
little aggro on the side. 

The most telling passage in the 
book, one that will strike sn immeoi- 
■ ate chord with anyone who has ever 
served In Ulster, deals with a gang ol 
Catholic women surrounding a grow 
of soldiers in a cul-de-sac. ine 
women have done nothing wrong. 
There is no law against them surging 
forward, in and around the soldiers, 
who for various reasons have been 

ordered to stay put, Yet ' lr tne 
women continue to surge, sooner or 
later there will be a death. This is 
the classic junior commander s 
dilemma: the business of whether or 
not to open fire, of what to do » 
your orders' to the crowd are . noi 
obeyed. Judd pitches it exactly right 
when the young lieutenant in mis 
incident is neayny fined by jus own 
commanding officer for failing » 
bash a few heads in to keep the 
situation under control. • . 

We are into the thirteenth year of 
the present-day- Troubles, and this is 
the first serious novel to be written 
about it by someone who has actual? 
ly soldiered there. As such, tt de- 
serves all the attention it cMgeL 
and it is written in. a surprises'/ 
digestible form, with irony butUttle 
bitterness; The; result is a very credii- 
able.liletaiyr ddbut. . -./■•* v-v ■ 
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In the steps of Turner 


By Julian Treuherz 


Albert Goodwin, 1845-1932 
Bolton Art Gullery 


somewhat far away memory", he 
wrote, choosing not to see modern 
improvements such as the new hotels 
he deplored at Lucerne. 


By 1900 it was nothing new for an 
English watercolourisi to paint the 
skyline of Venice seen from across 
the lagoon. San Giorgio silhouetted 
on the left, boats artistically 
arranged on the right, the campanile 
shimmering in tne distance and,, 
overhead, the sky drenched in a fiery 
orange sunset. Yet Albert Goodwin 
could produce something magical out 
of these hackneyed ingredients, even 
with the shade of his beloved Turner 
looking on. 

Goodwin's watercolours can be 
seen in an exhibition currently at the 
Bolton Art Gallery, and also visiting 


His art has 'a strange, disquieting 
side and the exhibition contains 
some subjects with weirdly fatalistic 
undercurrents: “The Siren Sea" a 
shipwrecked hulk in a rocky pool, 
birds wheeling overhead anu an 
enigmatic female wraith crouching 
on the shore, or “The Invincible 
Armada”, a desolate heap of gal- 
leons smashed into fragments on sav- 
age rocks. He also produced several 
Biblical scenes in the apocalyptic 
manner of John Martin. 


Up to the end of his life (he 
survived into his eighties). Goodwin 


could not slop painting. In ihe 1920s 
he moved with his daughters into a 
new house with plain walls. Whilst 
they were out shopping one day he 
covered his bedroom with wavy 
stripes and sunflowers. Old oak furn- 
iture was covered in designs, and he 
later inset the outside walls of the 
house with mosaics made of bits of 
broken china collected from the rub- 
bish tip. How like Gaudi; hut despite 
his exotic visions, Goodwin was not 
decadent enough to be classed with 
the fin de slide movement. He 
emerges from this splendid exhibi- 
tion as thoroughly English, a Grand 
Hotel tourist, celebrating the land- 
scape of the prosperous traveller in 
Europe and the still widening hori- 
zons of the Empire. 


Wanting to be loved 


By Helen McNeil 


Four Seasons 
Various cinemas 


As its title bluntly announces, Alan 
Alda's film follows n year in the 
emotional lives of three hourgeois 
couples. Jack and Kate nod Dun and 
Claudia and Nick and Anne, aged 
from their early forties to mid-fifties. 


dentist and insurance salesman pro- 
tagonists have acquired the means to 
lead their evidently easy lives. We 
see the couples only on holiday 
Logcther: Spring in the Catskills, 
Summer yachting in ihe Virgin Is- 
lands. Autumn visiting an Ivy 
League campus, and Winter skiing in 
the Bcrkshircs. As director, script- 
writer and star, Alan Alda has pack- 


aged his treatment of middle-aged 
love in a comfortingly recognizable 
structure of television situation com- 
edy, dividing his plot mechanically 
into four episodes, each with food 


have the money and leisure to think 


,*Jj e re a ^J?& 0r,i,n l *■' m P ■ n scene, amateur sports scene, rccogni- 
it' . ? ve * . ,p lion scene, etc. While this banal pre- 


They’vc got problems, but they're 
happv problems. Jnck. the stability- 


Canterbuty, Newcastle. Leicester 
and London (Sotheby’s Belgravia). 




ami London (Sotheby's Belgravia). 
He was born two generations later 
than Turner, and was younger than 
topographical painters such as Prout, 
Roberts and Stanfield. He continued 


working into the twentieth century. 
To the lover of classic English water- 


To the lover of classic English water- 
colour, with its limpid translucency, 
Goodwin's work is impure: he uses 
bodycolour, stipple, pastel, ink out- 
line, splashing contrasts of colour 
and surfaces sometimes scraped with 
a razor or even sandpaper. To the 
lover of picturesque views of old 
European towns, with their contadlni 
lounging beneath decaying Gothic 
stonework, Goodwin's taste is highly 
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happy problems. Jnck, the stability- 
loving lawyer (Alan Alda) looks up 
brightly from the Moo Sill pork that 
he ah'd his buddies have lovingly 
cooked to celebrate Nick and Anne's 
anniversary. Smugly he offers a toast 
to the six close friends “huddled 
aguinsl the cold winds of divorce". 
Next day, Nick (Lcn Cariou) con- 
fides to Jack (hat lie plans to divorce 
his compulsive wife Anne: “I want 


sentntion permits Alda's mildly un- 
fashionable subject to be accepted as 
entertainment, it also undermines 
the film's presumed seriousness. 
Four Seasons silently accepts so 
ninny social and dramatic elichds that 
its character studies arc irrevocably 
trivialized. 


ms compulsive wite Anne: "I want 
somebody T can get excited by". 
Anne, played by Sandy Dennis with 


Anne, played by sandy Dennis with 
teeth and neuroses as evident as 
ever, has been finding herself 


through creative photography, but 
after three yeaTS sne still hasn't got 
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alter three years she still hasn t got 
past portraits of vegetables; her zuc- 


fffm 

O w ' 


chini period alone Tasted a year and 
a hair. Nick's open assertion of his 


a half. Nick's open assertion of his 
right to ditch Anne and start all over 


again with a young, sexy mistress 
challenges his male friends' glib 


coloured and strongly flavoured. His 
preferred times of day are sunset and 


early morning; his skies, when not 
rale and subtle, stop just short of 
being livid and transform his towns 
into stage sets. 




Goodwin's virtuoso technique man- 
ages to convey not just cofour and 
ight but temperature: the shimmer- 


The trade card of George Turner’s academy of art , which nourished 
between 1770 and 1800. ("Cakes" are blocks of paint.) The illustration 


comes from Michael Clarke’s The Tempting Prospect: A Social Hjstor 
' white Hi 


of English Watercolours 


igni out temperature: the shimmer- 
ing heat of - the midday sun on the 
beach at Amalfi, or Cairo in the dust 
of tne bazaar, the pink and white 
marble of its Moorish Gothic 
bleached out almost to the white of 
the paper. An astonishing water- 
colour entitled "Carnival!" (painted 
in either Trinidad or Venezuela) 
shows a warm tropical night, black 
as ink, lit up by a fizz of lights, a 
shadowy presence of trees ana a hint 
of crowds and laughter. These water- 
9P‘.°V. rs s ^°. w a skilful combination of 
detail and breadth, of Pre-Raphaelite 
sharp-focus realism with Tumerian 
atmosphere - distant silhouette set 
ott by branch, blossom or boat in 
close-up. . 

Goodwin was taught by Arthur 
nudies and Ford Madox Brown, 
and an early work shows children 
8“i n 8 at vibrantly blue bluebells in a 
stridently green greensward, every 
oit as shocking ss the colour com- 
binations of nis masters. He was- 
taken up by Ruskin and travelled with 
mm to Italy; a drawing of Assisi is 
proudly inscribed “Drawn when with 
Kuskin who introduced me to the 


Museum Pu , 


C&i! 


, 100 black and white illustrations. Briti 


£14.95. 0 7141 8016 S). ' 


assumptions about their own sup- 
posed maturity. The rest of the film 
deals with how the husbands' repres- 
sed jealousies and fears strain (heir 
relations with their understanding 
wives. Finally, however, everyone' 
adjusts to the new situation. 

Following the conventions of 
romantic comedy. Four Seasons 
shows no interest in how its lawyer. 


The most comic sequence. Sum- 
mer, succeeds by commenting on a 
claustrophobia which goes unnoticed 
elsewhere in the film. Trapped in 
their chartered yacht, Jake and Kate 
and Dan and Claudia can't escape 
the “muting calls” of ebullient Nick 
and his surprisingly nice mistress 
Ginnie. Crouched in the stern, Kate 
nags Jack to admit he's really jealous 
of Nick. Then Jack, Dan ana Nick 
squabble itt the pint-sized galley. 
That night, as Kate and Jack sit in 
their cramped bunk reciting law re- 
ports to drown the erotic groans and 
thumps from the other side of Ihe 


cabin wnll. Jack finally cracks: 
"Whnt is she doing to him?" He and 


liis wife dissolve in the shared laugh* 
ter which is Alda's cultural emblem 
of happy intimacy: in Four Seasons, 
married couples are never seen kiss- 
ing- 


Dances to the music of time 


By Richard Combs 


Heaven's Gate 

Odeon Cinema, Haymarket 


Out of the epic tribulations of epic 
undertakings like Heaven’s Gate , 
new trends in Hollywood policy are 
made. It is based on an historical 
event, the Johnson County War of 
1892 in which immigrant settlers in 


ascribable to inflation than to the 
lure of big returns on big films. 
Heaven's Gate , in other words, mny- 
be not so much a singular villain 
which broke the bank as just another 
turning point in a familiar cycle, 
another instance of the peculiarly 
material nature of ambition in the 


immigrants . against the cattlemen 
who nave invaded Johnson County 


wno have invaded Johnson county 
with a death list of "thieves and 
anarchists". 


cinema. The dust mav also settle 
sooner than expected and allow 
Heaven's Gate to be seen for what it 


and allow 


Wyoming were set upon by hired 
killers of the cattlemen’s association. 


killers of the cattlemen’s association. 
And it apparently existed in script 


form for many years before the wri- 
ter-director Michael Cimino’s stock 


subject saying that ‘these were the 
ttrthere or all the Flying Buttres- 
ses. He painted in Switzerland In 


ter-director Michael Cimino’s stock 
rose after The Deer Hunter. As a 
result of that film’s Oscars, Cimino 
found himself with the enthusiastic 
backing of United Artists, and 
Heaven’s . Gate then proceeded to 
swallow tip large areas of the West 
(location shooting took in three 


is - or what it has been reduced to,, 
since the only extant version is likely 
to be the-two-and-a-half-hour one 
now being released in Britain. One 
thing should be immediately re- 
marked. Various lacunae and leaps 
in plot continuity and character de- 


velopment which might be attributed 
to the re-editing turn out to be just 


states and went on for five months), 
.the company’s finances (variously 
put down to the rigours of filming in 
the wild and to the director's ex- 
panding ambitions), and even Ox- 


toink that for piled up picturesque- 
ness Amalfi takes the cake"). He 
pictured the great English cathedrals, 
[heir towers and spires bathed in 
i« It j outlined against the skies. He 
loved Old English towns like Rye, 
Hastings, Clovelly and Whitby, often 
choosing to work from strained view- 
points, very Ipw or veiy high, or 
contnying compositions now asspcL 
vu *1, t *> e wide-angle lens. His 
views of India present it with a sense 
k.. , a P d theatre, later emulated 


panning araottionsj, ana even ux- 
ibrd, England, for a prologue set in 
Harvard In 1870. But the West was 


v. ,r — uicauc. micT cmuitucu 

y me wide screen. The minarets of 
«r* by flight Shimmer silver, lit 
irP, light, of a blazing Dvre: the 


riE, ?^ ht of a blazing pyre; the 
eb] Mahal is seen across the river, 
not by moonlight but in the heat of 
PL*?, beneath ^brilliantly exp&n- 
inn i?« ' s „ ur Prismgiy for. a Ruskin- 
nni’-f P referred later in life to paint 
tion ■ ki 11 i ,ature but from recollec- 
□ain’t 5 - e<1 ° n ' °ld sketches. . “lean 
paint Switzerland better when: fr is a 


lost again when the film, some three 
and a half hours long, opened in 
New York to vitriolic reviews, was 
pulled out almost immediately for 
re-editing, and re-opened earlier this 
year to no better' reviews and insigni- 
ficant business. The result has been a 
brisk rattle of new brooms in Holly- 
wood. threatening to sweep away 
such extravagance and indulgence in 
future (Heaven’s Gate Cost thirty-five 
million dollars, not counting the re T 
vamping). 

The curious thing about the film 
industry^ however, is that it probably 
has b snorter historical memory than 
any comparable .institution, Little 
more than a decade ago, similar pro- 
nouncements of. an end to runaway 
budgets Were, being ntade after (he 
success of the Jow-Dudget Easy Rid- 


er. -Yet: is was riot fong before costs 
wer^ ejhnMng* agatn^ tff ' a Way less 


to the re-editing turn out to be just 
what the original reviews were com- 
plaining about. Compression cannot 
do away with what is the film's most 
striking quality, and hence its prob- 
lem: its bypassing of narrative for 
the balletic arrangement o( history. 

A case in polqt ls the Oxfofd-as- 
Harvard opening- sequence. The very, 
youthful-looking Kris Kristpfferson 
and John Hurt are pari of the grad- 
uating class of 1870, and the euphor- 
ia of the historical moment - a na- 
tion poised between the end of a war 
and the launching of Manifest Des- 
tiny - is orchestrated from a parade. 
("The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic") to massed dancing in the quad- 
rangle ("The Blue - Danube"): . In' 
these tWo musical themes the: central 
conflict of the film Is already Inti- 
mated: democracy vs. privilege; the 
Promised Land ,vs. Vested Interests, 
More than this, however. ■ the . 
choreography of ' the' sequence sub- ' 

r e design that will carry through 
rest of the film. One of the 
central rituals of graduation Involves , 
the class of ’70' assaulting a massive 
tree in the middle' of the quad, de- . 
fended, by dancing Circles of .other; 
students, and plucking Victory from. a- 1 
garland of flowprk around the, trunk. ‘ 

• As history Would have it, some twen- I 
ty years.' later Kristoffersoq finds , 
himself engaged in a similar assault, : 
’leadings tagged arey of European 


The distance between Harvard 
1.870 and Wyoming 1890 is covered 
in a brief voice-over from Kristoffer- 
son, who has deserted his coterie of 
privilege to become marshal of John- 
son County and defender of the poor 
and huddled masses. More explan- 
ation of motive, or exploration of 
character, the film never offers. 
Hurt, similarly, remains a drunken 
ditherer, by virtue of his class a 
member of the cattlemen's club even 
Lf his reason leads elsewhere (when it 
is not sunk in his cups). At the end 
of the jubilant Harvard sequence, his 
is the only crestfallen face, as he 
realizes that he will never live up to 
the promise of his school' years. In 
Johnson County, Kristofferson enters 
into a triangular relationship with a 
gunman' (Christopher Walken) em- 
ployed by- the cattlemen, though him- 
self tfie child -of 'immigrants’, and the 
local madam (Isabelle Huppert). 
Cimino's design is made for set- 
pieces, however, not intimacy, and it 
is Ms Huppert's misfortune to be at 
the centre of -the film’s woj.st scenes.. 


Alan Alda uses the analytic wise- 
crack with complete confidence, hav- 
ing been one of its originators us 
Hawkeye in the television series of- 
M.A.S.H. "I have (lie feeling you’re 
nil deserting me”, says Anne, as her 
friends cringe with embarrassment 
upon finding that she hns conte up Io 
visit her daughter at university the 
same weekend as the rest of them. 
The fat hypochondriac dentist Jnck 
complains to his wife: “People arc 
talking about niy paranoia behind 
my back". The effect, however, isn’t 
lastingly satiric; we are expected to 
feel warm sympathy for (he neurotic 
creature suffering under the quip. 


Despite its satiric and romantic 
overtones, in fact. Four Seasons is an 


example of a new genre perhaps best 
called analytic comedy, which has 


quietly become a major Hollywood 
mode. Paul Mazursky's Bod and 


What Heaven's Gate most surpris- 
ingly manages is tq move to the 
opposite end of the populist spec- 
trum from The Deer Hunter. Where 
that film was accused of ibeing Un- 
thinkingly. right-wing about Vietnam, 
this tan, only seem ' self-consciously' 
left-wing in (racing' the culpability for. 
the immigrants’ plight from the cattle 


mode. Paul Mazursky’s Bob and 
Carol and Ted and Alice (1969) was 
a satire about encounter group ther- 
apy, but a few years later, in Blume 
in Love , Mazursky had internalized - 
the sort; of assumptions about analy- 
sis and self-analysis which his earlier 
fi|m had questioned. Woody Allen 
began with these, assumptions; 
.Mazursky,- Allen, Robert Redford in 
Ordinary People, Alda and Neil 
Simon in his recent work all write or 
direct analytic comedies, in which 
comic confessional declaration, is 
taken in all seriousness to be the’key 
to a happiness available to all who. 
love each other enough. Even’ John 
Cassavetes's tragicomedies share this 
vfew. Red ford's fable of reconciliat- 
ion was culturally validated by 
Academy Awards; Alda’s fable of 
adjustment is certainly likely. to re- 
ceive nominations. Four Seasons Is 


often perceptive in its depiction of 
self-presentation and self-conscious 


barons via the Estate governor to the 
President’ himself. Tne truth is that 


Cimino’s -sMP at hfas, in both films, 
probably embrace both • - political 
poles. Here his Identification with 
the imifligrants descends occasionally 
towards the folksy, though it is; saved. 


self-presentation and self-conscious 
bistoricizii'ig, hut it doesn't begin to 
question why Its characters need to 
assert so often that they are adults, 


or why they need to reassure each, 
other with tiresome regularity that “t 


by the stately .musical ; pattern , with ’ 
that ■ opening - waltz of : tbe, Harvard 
elite eventually answered ty pro- 
letarian .equivalent on a roller- 
skating rink known- as .‘‘Heaven's 
Gate'C - ■ i"' 


love you". The analytic comedy itself 
.wants la be. loved; hence itit failure 
as satire.. Alda mugs ' reactions to 
many of his own jokes, urging us to 
share in his warm-hearted fun: In a 
full theatre, after a full iheal, I im- 
agine it works; but on analysis; it 
fau^flat. *■■■ »'■ 
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